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NEW  YEAR  DAWNS  BRIGHTLY  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Advertising  Will  Come  to  Daily  Press 


in  Growing  Volume,  As  Nation  Loses  Fear  of  National  Election 
Slump — Agents  Urge  More  Modem  Methods  on  Publishers 


4trrHE  year  1924  will  be  the  best  on  By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRi 

-*■  record  for  newspaper  advertising.” 

This  prediction,  made  by  H.  E.  Lesw,  greater  use  of  smaller  city  papers,  “knocking 
•resident  of  the  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertis-  The  opportunity  for  local  newspapers  selling  their 
ag  Agency,  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  to  encourage  manufacturers  near  them  More  cai 
fKToborated  by  leading  advertising  to  understand  the  value  of  newspaper  paper  copy, 
•gency  managers  for  manufacturing  con-  advertising.  “The  ne 

cems,  advertising  ageiKy  heads,  news-  A  gp-eat  expansion  in  the  use  of  roto-  greatest  a< 
Uper  executives  and  newspaper  special  gravure  advertising.  world,  but 

iroresentatives  in  a  digest  of  views  com-  A  divided  opinion  on  just  what  news-  both  a  bui 


ocal  and  national  rate.  The  fact  that 
aper  is  willing  to  run  local  business  at 
less  in  order  to  keep  his  paper  going 
tries  to  make  his 
profit  out  of  national  adver- 
tisers,  is  another  relic  of  the 
dark  ages  of  advertising. 

‘’If  the  newspapers  had 
any  nerve  at  all.  they  would 
come  out  and  make  a  flat  rate 
for  all  advertisers.  b(,th  local 
and  national.  The  news- 
/  papers  do  not  know  their 

f  jf  strength.  They  are  afraid  of 

!>  the  department  stores  and  al¬ 

low  them  to  dictate  terms  on 
/  rates.  lUu  if  the  papers  all 

I  .  took  a  definite  stand  on  this 

kj  .subject  and  placet!  everybody 

j  I  jg'  on  the  same  basis,  there 

!  ju  I  wf  uld  l>e  some  upheaval,  but 

/  jr  I  it  would  quiet  down  and  the 

i  l^i  department  stores  would  pay 

Im  I  a  living  rate  for  the  s|>acc 

Iff  j  which  they  use. 

^  j  “This  would  eliminate  an- 

W  /  o^her  evil  which  is  wing 

/  *  very  rapidly  in  newspaper 

7  I  '  ativertising — i.  e.,  the  flood  of 

'  I*  retail  advertising  on  certain 

J  days  of  the  week  which  in 

n  ■  many  pa|>ers  is  now  eliminat- 

/  •  ing  national  advertising  from 

f  /  ,  th<  se  days, 

/  ‘  *  “The  department  stores  use 

/',»  '  an  erormous  amount  of  space 

f,  ;  I  because  of  the  h  w-  rate  which 
rfl’ll!-  they  euifv.  It  is  not  neces- 
ht‘!  /  *  them  to  use  so  much 

jXy  I i  space.  If  they  had  to  pay 

\l\lj  the  higher  national  rate.  the> 
Al//.,'  would  U''e  IC'S  space  and  the 

fUj/iil.  pcp<'  5  would  ntt  lie  so 

Ai'lii-n  crowded.  By  thus  reducing 

tTlafl/l’  the  crowded  con«litkm  cf  the 

IjjljJyX  paoers.  ail  advertisers  would 

have  a  l>etter  chance  to  have 
their  ads  seen.  As  it  is  to- 
lay,  certain  newspapers  are 
giant  Mack  smears  of  ugly 
iookins:  department  store  re- 

“i^’ertain  newspai>ers  are 
l>ccc>m!ug  in  reality  depart- 
Milwlt  ^^t  store  house  ergans.  The 

ihWW///  reduced  to  a  very 

fglWW/  small  corner  in  the  pa|>er  and 

the  nati<  nal  advertiser  is 
SwmIJ  driven  out  entirely  on  certain 

lays.  This  is  wrong  and  will 
y  eventually  make  trouble,  un- 

1^*''  newspapers  attack 

Hvy  /  this  pioMem  and  s<  Ive  it. 
WlJ  j  J  “The  sMution  of  it  is  a  flat 

4 1,  j/i  rate  l)oth  national  ard  heal— 

ri JyUL  cveinl)ody  paying  the  same 

'  ^/[n  ^'ate. 

I  “1  would  like  to  reiterate 

,  that  tlie  new.*ijai>eT  is  the 

</  ft !  finest  advertising  space  in 

/ / Jj  j  the  count:  y— and  yet  is 

handled  Hi  an  unbusinesslike 
^  way  that  is  inoweivable. 


“There  is  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence 
Sroughout  the  business, 
inancial  and  commercial 
world  which  augurs  well 
fcr  a  steadily  increasing 
Wplume  of  newspaper  ad- 
•ertising  in  1924,”  Carl 
P.  Johnson,  president  of 

8nsc)n,  Read  &  Co., 
(ago,  comments.  “The 
Iwiness  forecasts  of 
tanking,  manufacturing, 
••nsportation  and  other 
•Rhorities  all  sound  the 
note  of  confidence.”  . 

The  imperative  need  ] 
for  better  methods  of 
I  idling  the  newspaper  as 
a  m^ium  stands  out  in 
this  survey  as  the  biggest 

Sobitm  to  be  solved 
newspaper  publishers, 
a  t  i  o  n  a  1  advertising 

6 lagers  and  agency  men 
erated  again  and  again 
Iwt  the  growing  use  of 
the  newspaper  is  due  to 
b  value,  and  in  spite  of 
Igirisingly  poor  selling 

fhods  and  business 
hods,  it  is  claimed  by 
n.  many  publishers 
Itatinue  using. 

>K'hile  excellent  work  is 
Wg  done  by  the  Bureau 
•f  -Advertising,  American 
ftwspaiKT  Publishers’ 
■sociation  to  further  in- 
pest  in  the  newspaper  as 
a  iJeneral  medium,  such 
wk  has  had  to  be  neces- 
y  ly  limited.  It  is  pointed 
W  that  if  steps  could  be 
Ifcn  to  sell  more  manu- 
fcturers  of  the  country 
«  newspapers  and  to  de- 
new  u.sers  of  space 
•Orn  at  present  non-ad- 
fcjsing  manufacturers, 
in  the  newspaper  in- 


EDITION 


protest  against  giv- 
one  rate  to  the  local 
ertiscr  and  another 
_  to  the  national  ad- 

iscr. 

h  e  desirability  of 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  5,  1924 


“What  the  newspaper  business  needs  is  a 
dictator  to  place  its  advertising  space  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis  and  sell  it  in  a  way  that  will  give 
equal  opportunity  to  all  advertisers  in  the  use 
of  it." 

Oswald  B.  Carson,  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  American  Hard  Rub¬ 
ber  ComjMny,  also  inclines  to  the  view 
that  a  shift  to  a  flat  rate  would  benefit 
newspaper  advertising.  He  states: 

•'Unquestionably  liiiriiiK  the  year  1923  there 
has  been  a  srowiiiK  appreciation  of  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  newspaper  advertising  as  compared 
with  advertising  in  national  magazines. 

"I  believe  that  the  newspaper  publishers, 
through  their  representatives,  can  do  much  to 
bring  this  point  home  to  the  attention  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  more  effectively  during  the 
coming  year,  through  the  adoption  of  greater 
service  locally  through  the  various  channels  of 
trade  that  the  national  advertiser  is  seeking  to 
cultivate.  The  possibilities  for  greater  service 
enjoyed  by  local  newspaper  organizations  are  so 
great  that,  if  properly  coordinated  and  ex¬ 
ploited,  they  should  greatly  benefit  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 


advance  newspaper  advertising — devel¬ 
opment  work  in  place  of  “business 
snatching”  among  competing  papers — is 
expressed  by  S.  Keith  Evans,  Evans  & 
Barnhill,  advertising  agency.  New  York 
City,  whose  views  represent  the  concen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  of  many  agency  men  and 
manufacturers : 

“We  regard  the  rapid  development  of  the 
modern  advertising  agency,  which  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  previous  ten  years*  co¬ 
operative  work  of  the  American  Association  of 
.Advertising  Agencies,  as  one  of  the  biggest 
steps  ahead  in  1923  for  newspaper  advertising. 

•*On  the  ground  that  whatever  appears  in 
the  newspapers  must  deserve  confidence,  we 
lielieve  that  to  make  newspaper  advertising 
more  effective  than  ever,  the  newspapers  should 
be  edited  with  this  thought  in  mind,  both  in 
the  editorial  offices  and  in  the  business  offices. 
No  advertisement  should  be  allowed  to  appear 
which  is  obviously  a  gross  exaggeration.  A 
newspaper  thus  conducted  will  have  a  larger 
and  sounder  influence,  and  will  make  more 
money. 

“We  find  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising  in  national  cam¬ 
paigns,  both  on  the  part  of  the  agency  and  the 
client  and  to  some  extent  on  the  part  of  the 


further  increase  in  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  this  year: 

“Nineteen-twenty-three  has  been  a  good  year 
for  the  newspapers.  Most  of  them  are  well 


A.  R.  Keato* 


Chas.  H.  Eddy 


ahead  in  the  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

“We  are  confident  1924  will  show  further 
increase.  The  settlement  of  great  national  and 
international  questions  is  going  on.  General 
business  will  anticipate  these  settlements  and 


ing  accomplishments  of  the  past  year. 

“The  most  important  development  in 
1923  was  the  growing  inclination  on  the 
part  of  publishers  to  restrict,  and,  in 
many  cases  discontinue  the  granting  of 
commissions  to  direct  advertisers,”  he 
says.  “One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  pay¬ 
ing  commissions  to  agencies  is  that  they 
develop  new  advertisers  and  expand  old 
ones.  The  paying  of  commissions  direct 
not  only  does  not  develop  new  business, 
but  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  organizations  that  are  de¬ 
veloping  increased  business  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“To  make  newspaper  advertising  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  previous  during  1924,  these  things 
are  needed:  Provide  or  continue  legitimate 
co-operation  with  advertisers.  Provide  com¬ 
plete  information  regarding  circulations  and 
put  the  circulation  on  the  proper  basis — which 
means  that  the  reader  buys  the  newspaper  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  to  read  it,  and  not  because  he 
wants  to  get  a  premium  or  oblige  a  friend. 


Feank  Finney 


OscAK  Davies 


“What  gains  the  newspapers  have  secured 
during  the  past  year  in  national  advertising 
have  been  made  against  what  the  writer  con¬ 
siders  as  very  difficult  odds  against  the  na¬ 
tional  buyers  of  space.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  newspaper  publishers  to  at  least  mini¬ 
mize  these  disadvantages  by  reforms  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

“1.  The  greatest  reform  which  I  should 
advocate  would  be  the  elimination  of  mani- 
festly  unfair  discrimination  in  rates  between 
local  and  foreign  advertising. 

“2.  The  extension  of  the  flat  rate  prin¬ 
cipally  in  space  selling  or  at  least  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  uniform  quantity  lineage  discounts. 

“3.  The  adoption  of  standard  practice  re¬ 
garding  the  minimum  size  of  advertisements 
for  breaking  column  rules. 

“4.  The  increased  service  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  through  the  compilation  of  data  and 
statistics  regarding  local  markets,  thus  giving 
greater  co-operation  to  the  national  adver- 
iser  in  making  his  expenditure  effective  in 
developing  his  trade  in  each  city. 

“These  reforms,  which,  if  they  come  at  all. 
Will  come  gradually,  will  be  the  means  of  in¬ 
teresting  more  and  more  national  advertisers 
and  advertising  agents  in  newspaper  campaigns 
as  against  magazine  advertising  and  anything 
that  can  be  devised  to  make  conditions  simpler 
and  fairer  for  the  national  advertiser  will  in¬ 
evitably  bring  in  a  greater  volume  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“Advertising  managers  of  newspapers  should 
lie  men  with  broad  experience  and  with  a  more 
general  understanding  of  national  markets  and 
the  viewpoint  of  the  national  advertiser  as  well 
as  that  of  the  local  merchant.  The  writer  has 
always  been  a  staunch  believer  in  local  adver- 


M.  C.  Meigs 


Oswald  B.  Caeson 


REASONS  FOR  OUTLOOK  OF  CONFIDENCE  ON  1924 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  automobile  industry  for  large  production 

during  1924.  This  always  means  a  large  volume  of  advertising.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  the  majority  of  members  of  the  Motor  &  Accessory 
Manufacturers’  .Association,  in  a  recent  survey,  the  production  of  cars  and 
trucks  should  run  about  3,500,000. 

Building  costs,  inelpding  wages  in  the  building  trades  and  materials, 
continue  high.  Eventually  this  will  act  as  a  brake  on  building  work.  For 
the  present,  however,  building  activity  has  declined  but  slightly,  and  there 
is  still  a  large  demand  for  construction  which  has  not  been  fully  met.  The 
total  for  1924,  although  a  little  less  than  1923,  is  expected  to  be  $4,000,000,000. 

The  steel  companies  anticipate  a  good  year.  Those  following  the  situa¬ 
tion  closely  predict  a  heavy  buying  movement  witbin  six  weeks.  The  steel 
companies  are  pleased  with  the  larger  demand  for  steel. 

The  average  price  index  for  farm  products,  according  to  Secretary 
Hoover  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  amounted  to  139,  10  per  cent  above 
1922.  The  value  of  leading  crops,  totaling  6,947  millions  of  dollars,  is  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  ahead  of  the  previous  year.  This  means  improved 
position  of  the  farmers. 

A  tax  reduction  is  probable. 

These  are  a  few  reasons  which  make  newspaper  publishers  feel  that  1924 
should  be  a  year  of  steady  gain  in  lineage. 


•* 

i 

V  / 

ttsing  and  has  demonstrated  repeatedly  the 
efficiency  of  local  advertising  in  national  dis¬ 
tribution.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
newspapers  to  simplify  the  problem  which  at 
best  will  always  be  difficult,  involving  greater 
detail,  more  expense,  and  many  difficulties,  but 
I  think  that  the  national  advertiser  generally 
will  be  willing  to  pay  this  price  for  the  greater 
results  he  can  obtain. 

“The  indications  point  to  the  coming  year  as 
better  in  every  way  for  business,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  mean  greater  prosperity  for  the 
publisher.” 


The  need  for  joint,  creative  work  to 


newspaper  publisher,  though  yet,  to  a  very  advertising  will  go  ahead  with  general  business, 
large  extent,  the  ignorance  of  the  newspaper  Keener  trade  competition  will  make  newspaper 
publisher  of  the  functions  of  national  advertis-  advertising  increasingly  necessary.  We  expect 
ing  and  how  it  is  developed,  is  truly  appalling,  increased  business  during  1924. 

“Newspaper  advertising  could  be  made  more 

_  effective  by  selling  the  national  advertiser  and 

the  agency  the  idea  of  using  two  or  three  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  where  only  one  is  now  com¬ 
monly  used.  This  would  give  more  complete 
coverage  and  better  results  to  the  advertiser. 

"  'Use  more  newspapers'  should  be  the  slogan 
ofthe  newspapers  in  the  national  field  for  1924. 

'  ’"Congratulations  to  Editoe  &  Publishes  on 
its  good  work  in  behalf  of  the  newspapers.” 

A.  R.  Keator,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive,  ChicaRO,  finds  that  manufacturers 
are  giving  increased  attention  to  the  use 
of  papers  in  the  smaller  cities  as  well 
as  the  metropolitan  dailies.  He  com¬ 
ments  : 

E.  D.  Reed  G.  W.  Danielson  “The  year  1923  has  been  one  of  the  largest 

we  have  known  in  the  twenty  odd  years  that 
“New  advertisers  can  be  recruited  from  the  have  been  in  the^  business.  ^This,  of  course, 
entile  list  of  manufacturers  doing  a  national  refers  to  small  publications  which,  according  to 
or  semi-national  business.  This  can  be  done  ^'^r  ^records,  have  received  a  very  fine  line  of 
by  employing  men  whore  business  it  is  to  do  foreign  advertising. 

the  development  work,  this  supplementary  to  “f*  seems  more  and  more  each  year  that  the 
the  present  solicitations  that  are  now  made  on  aitency  and  advertiser  appreciate  that  the  entire 
existing  business.  country  cannot  be  covered  by  large  metropoli- 

“Since  the  expense  of  this  development  work  papers, 

is  very  great,  it  should  he  done  by  an  organ!-  Everything  points  to  a  hig  year  for  1924 
ration  employed  by  a  group  of  newspapers.  ***  have  reason  to  believe  that  daily  news- 

The  Bureau  ci  Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  WP*"  s'"*  *o  receive  their  share.  The 

is  doing  good  work  within  its  limited  means,  hwrty  co-operation  that  most  publishers  are 
but  is  inadequately  financed.  offering  foreign  advertisers  makes  it  easief 

“In  the  development  of  new  business  for  the  y*®**  aPProach  new  accounts  who  here- 

newsi>apers,  they  will  have  to  leave  this  to  the  tofore  have  not  used  daily  newspapers, 
agencies  as  they  do  now,  or  plan  to  do  it  in  believe  that  the  fri^dliness  that  is  de¬ 

co-operation  with  the  agencies  and  somewhat  veloping  brtween  the  publisher,  agency  and 
along  the  lines  which  the  magazines  have  de-  advertiser  is  going  to  show  great  results.  We 
veloped  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  smaller  publishers  arc  rapidly 

“At  this  stage  the  newspapers  need  men  who  following  in  the  footsteps  of  large  mrtropolitan 
arc  business  builders,  and  these  as  a  rule  are  papers  in  developing  their  merchandising  serv- 
not  recruited  out  of  the  business  getter  type.  a  P®*"*  equal  m  proportion  to  the  sue  of 

I  am  not  denying  the  place  or  importance  of  *"e*r  paper  to  the  large  dailies, 
the  business  getter,  but  ask  a  place  for  the 
business  builder.** 

It  would  be  well  for  advertisers  to  use 
several  newspapers  in  a  city  rather  than 
one,'  in  the  opinion  of  Charles  H.  Eddy, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Charles  H.  Eddy  Company,  newspaper 
representativeE.  Mr.  Eddy  looks  for  a 


H.  E.  Lbsan  R.  J.  B*idwell 

Protect  advertising  agencies  by  eliminatiag 
payment  of  commissions  direct. 

**The  newspaper  unquestionably  has  come 
into  its  own. 

**The  best  of  new  advertisers  are  those  who 
*rccruit’  themselves,  who,  unaided  and  uninflu¬ 
enced,  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  businesi 
with  which  they  are  identified  has  reached  a 
point  where  advertising  is  a  prerequisite  to 
further  growih. 

**With  few  exceptions,  newspaper  publisben 
are  the  poorest  advertisers  there  are.  They 
adhere  to  advertising  ideas  which  were  dis¬ 
credited  years  ago.  For  example,  their  an¬ 
nouncements,  in  large  measure,  are  aimed  at 
competitors.  What  advertising  agents  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  want  to  know  above  all  is  how  manr 
copies  of  a  newspaper  are  printed,  where  they 
are  distributed,  and  why  the  people  buy  them, 
as  evidenced  by  the  methods  of  obtaining  cir¬ 
culation. 

**What  we  should  like  newspaper  publishers 
to  do  is  to  prepare  data  that  will  be  helpful  to 
manufacturers  and  their  traveling  representa¬ 
tives— data  that  shows  how  many  retail  outlets 
there  are  in  various  lines,  their  location,  total 
volume  of  sales,  etc.** 

The  conversion  of  Del  Monte,  up  to 
recently  a  magazine  advertiser,  to  the 
newspapers  is  thus  singled  out  as  the  big 
achievement  of  1923  by  A.  J.  Norris  Hill 
of  A.  J.  Norris  Hill  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  Los  .Angeles  and 
San  Francisco: 

“Unquestionably  the  biggest  thing,  from  the 
Pacific  (.'oast  point  of  view,  is  the  breaking  into 
newspapers  for  the  latter  part  of  1923  and 
early  part  of  1924,  of  the  California  Packins 
Corporation  (Del  Monte  Products). 


The  months  ahead  promise  to  be  worth 
while  for  the  newspapers,  as  viewed  by 
H.  E.  Lesan,  head  of  the  H,  E.  Lesan 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 

The  courage  in  the  stand  of  manv  pub¬ 
lishers  in  refusing  to  grant  agency  com¬ 
missions  to  advertisers  direct  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  praised  by  Mr.  Lesan,  in  review 


C.  L.  Housee  j.  K.  Geoom 

“This  advertiser  has  been  a  consistent  use 
of  magazines  only,  for  many  years. 

“We  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  believe,  are  re 
sponsible  to  Thomas  Emory,  Pacific  Coast  mas- 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  S 
P.  A.,  for  the  present  campaign.  He  he 
labored  very  diligently  to  put  this  over.  Oi 
course,  we  specials  helped  a  little,  but  it  we 
undoubtedly  the  opening  of  a  Pacific  Cos* 
office  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  Mr.  Emory'i 
splendid  work  that  put  over  newspaper  adver 
tising  with  this  advertiser,  after  many  years. 

“We  believe  1924  will  be  the  greatest  y«e 
for  newspaper  advertising  on  the  Pacific  Cos* 
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because  of  the  great  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A,  and,  the 
tpecial  representatives  developing  new  accounts 
instead  of  competing  for  the  accounts  that  are 
already  advertising  nationally. 

“We  enjoy  reading  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
look  forward  to  receiving  it  every  week.” 

D.  A.  McKenzie,  manager  of  the 
Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier,  inclines  to  the  view 
that  a  further  increase  in  advertising 
may  be  expected  for  1924.  He  writes: 

“Based  on  the  large  volume  of  advertising 
that  has  come  to  the  better  class  of  newspapers 
this  year,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  showing  will  he  even  greater  in  1924.  I 
cannot  recall  any  year  in  the  past  where  there 
has  been  such  a  demand  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising;  in  fact,  solicitation  has  been  a  very 
easy  matter.  The  rivalry  for  trade  on  the  part 
of  the  smaller  stores  has  materially  increased 
the  volume. 

“Elgin  has  been  fortunate  in  having  no  set¬ 
backs  in  its  industries.  These  are  headed  by 


D.  A.  McKenzie  S.  Keith  Kvans 


the  Elgin  National  Watch  Company.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  manufacture  over  1,000,000  watches 
this  year.  The  daily  output  is  nearly  3,700. 
AD  of  the  Elgin  merchants  are  enjoying  this 
prosperity.  Newspaper  advertising  is  at  the 
top  of  the  heap  in  Elgin,  and  I  expect  it  will 
eootinue  so  in  1924.** 

Lineage  records  will  be  broken,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  view  of  Ro^rt  F.  Wood, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Autocar 
Company,  Ardmore,  Pa.  He  believes 
that,  although  newspapers  reach  their 
maximum  degree  of  effectiveness  for  the 
local  advertiser,  more  national  adver¬ 
tisers  than  ever  will  incline  to  a  localized 
effort : 

“Nrxt  year  will  undoubtedly  be  a  good  one 
for  newspaper  advertising.  In  fact,  previous 
lineage  records  will  probably  be  broken  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
national  advertisers  who  desire  to  buy  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  exact  point  of  consumption. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  newspapers  with 
their  trade  paper  and  direct  mail  advertising 
should  devote  less  attention  to  their  competitors 
and  give  more  thought  to  selling  the  newspaper 
u  a  meilium,  and  particularly  the  desirability 
of  the  market  which  is  covered  by  their  own 
circulation.” 

“One  of  the  biggest  steps  ahead  in 
newspaper  advertising  in  1^3  seems  to 
have  been  the  Rowing  tendency  of  the 
national  Advertiser  and  his  agency  to 
cultivate  intensively  and  develop  the 
snaller  city — a  field  heretofore  very 
ouch  neglected,”  states  C.  L.  Houser  of 
the  C.  L.  Houser  Q)mpany,  New  York 
newspaper  publishers*  representatives. 

“Increased  advertising  appropriations  have 
hen  used  to  present  the  manufacturer's  and 
Inducer's  messages  to  the  citizens  of  the 
tosller  cities — a  class  of  people  above  the  aver- 
y  intelligence.  Their  home  newspapers 
wvc  a  special  appeal  to  them,  in  many  in- 
jyces  the  same  paper  having  been  read  by 
thair  forefathers. 

“The  writer  has  observed  a  tremendous  de- 
yopment,  during  his  newspaper  and  advertis- 
■I  work,  that  would  have  seemed  utterly  im* 
^ible  30  years  ago,  but  believes  there  are 
•ffl  iust  as  great,  or  perhaps  greater,  develop- 
•ants  to  come.  Co-operative  efforts  and  mod- 
ajn,  .mproved  methods  of  merchandising  have 
pyad  advertising  upon  a  much  higher  plane, 
have  increased  the  need  for  more  adver- 
—  newspaper  advertising  —  smaller  city 
"a*spaper  advertising.  The  local,  smaller  city 
"awspapers  are  the  ‘key*  which  will  unlock  a 
ytly  increased  amount  of  profitable  business 
*»ring  1924.** 

.  More  “brass  tacks”  and  less  thcoriz- 
are  called  for  by  George  W.  Daniel- 
^  &  Son,  Providence  (R.  I.),  adver- 
tismg  agency: 

More  finesse  will,  in  the  writer*s  opinion, 
Jwte  newspaper  advertising  more  effective  in 
1P24. 

^Already,  the  lineage  in  institutional  news- 
is  sufficient  to  prove  their  efficacy  and. 
and  there,  sufficient  in  amount  from  the 
**|!e  of  day-to-day  installments. 


“The  real  important  function,  from  now  on, 
in  my  opinion,  is  for  all  concerned  to  take 
more  pains  to  see  that  the  stage  is  well  set  to 
make  each  advertisement  logically  resultful. 

“The  price  of  newspaper  space  will  grow  less, 
even  though  the  line  rate  increases,  as  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advert^ing  are  taken  more  seri¬ 
ously  and  cross-checked  carefully  for  all  possi¬ 
ble  sales-cooperation. 

“With  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  national  activities, 
increased  prosperity  among  newspapers  becomes 
a  matter  of  course. 

“Increased  prosperity  will  enable  more  news- 
pa|)ers  to  become  institutional  in  character  and 
recognition  and  thus  become  more  effective  fac¬ 
tors  in  marketing. 

“New  advertisers  are  recruiting  themselves, 
as  a  result  of  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
uses  of  advertising. 

“Newspapers  should  lay  stress  on  markets 
and  emphasize  their  key-positions  in  them. 

“Representatives  who  expect  to  be  welcomed 
‘inside  the  rail*  will  equip  themselves  with 
more  helpful,  brass  tack  information  concern¬ 
ing  their  field  and  their  medium,  and  will  rise 
to  leave  just  previous  to  their  anticipated  de¬ 
parture — rather  than  subsequent  to  it.  Time 
is  vitall** 

Making  the  copy  of  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser  of  a  higher  standard  is  a  duty  of 
the  newspaper,  in  the  opinion  of  S.  W. 
Papert,  manager  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Press  League,  Dallas.*  He  says: 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
newspaper  advertising  can  be  made  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  ever  before  by  a  little  concentrated 
thought  on  the  part  of  advertising  managers 
or  the  service  department  of  various  news¬ 
papers.  The  metropolitan  dailies  naturally  have 
very  efficient  service  departments  with  a  large 
personnel. 

“However,  the  average  paper  over  the  coun¬ 
try  pays  too  little  attention  to  various  services 
that  can  be  rendered  its  advertisers  and  still 
be  strictly  ethical.  Only  too  often  copy  is  ac¬ 
cepted  from  local  business  men  without  a 
thought  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  properly 
prepared,  has  the  proper  appeal,  is  timely  and 
will  bring  the  results  that  must  follow  in  its 
wake  if  this  particular  advertiser  is  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  degree  of  consistency  that  we 
are  striving  for. 

“Conditions  in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  determine  largely  just  what  sort  of  s 
year  1924  will  be  for  newspaper  advertising. 

“We  of  Texas  are  anticipating  a  banner  year. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  major  crop- 
cotton,  of  which  we  produced  almost  SO  per 
cent  of  the  entire  country’s  production — is 
bringing  top  prices  and  money  is  very  plenti¬ 
ful.  Market  quotations  have  recently  been 
above  37  cents  per  pound  and  these  prices  to¬ 
gether  with  a  bountiful  crop  can  mean  but  one 
thing  for  our  state,  and  that  is  prosperity  for 
1924.  Naturally  a  state  with  these  5,000,000 
prosperous  inhabitants  is  bound  to  crack  for¬ 
eign  advertising.” 

Politics  are  not  going  to  be  the  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  they  often  have  been  and 
this  Presidential  year  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  continued  gains,  rather  than  a  slump, 
it  is  prognosticated  by  Charles  T.  Logan 
of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency, 
New  York.  His  summing  up  of  the  past 
year  and  that  to  come  is  as  follows: 

"The  advance  in  newspaper  advertising  for 
the  present  year  has  been  due,  in  my  opinion, 
to  increased  industrial  activity  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  steel  trade.  There  are  two  cardinal 
principles  involved  in  American  business  at  all 
times.  Industrial  activity  is  probably  the  most 
pertinent  factor,  while  steel  is  a  governing  fac¬ 
tor.  As  go  steel  prices,  so  goes  the  country. 
If  there  should  come  an  industrial  slump,  ad¬ 
vertising  would  fall  off  accordingly.  This  has 
been  the  universal  rule  and  it  is  a  universal 
law  of  commerce. 

"I  should  say  that  advertising  has  had  in 
1923  perhaps  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  public 
mind  it  has  had  within  ten  years  at  least.  It 
is  a  far  better  and  more  satisfactory  year  than 
1919,  because  in  the  latter  year  business  went 
into  the  fray  head  over  heels  and  scarcely  knew 
its  direction.  The  1923  plans  for  advertising 
were  made  with  a  more  intelligent  effort  than 
in  1919.  In  other  words,  business  for  this 
year  has  been  stabilized,  with  a  far  greater 
feeling  of  confidence  throughout  the  country 
generally.  Added  to  these  interests  that  have 
tended  to  uplift  general  business  must  be  placed 
the  fine  and  bountiful  crops,  not  only  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  entire  world.  The 
return  of  agricultural  prosperity  has  been  a 
great  help  in  steadying  the  general  market. 

“The  general  condition  of  things  throughout 
Europe,  of  course  ,is  still  muddled  and  upset, 
but  regardless  of  the  fact  I  find  both  our  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  showing  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease,  all  of  which  shows  that  American  trade 
is  getting  inch  by  inch  a  better  hold  on  the 
European  market  and  selling  more  goods  there. 
The  figures  prove  this.  There  seems  to  be  less 
unrest  among  the  farmer  element  of  the  coun¬ 
try  than  there  was  a  year  ago  and  this  is  a 
satisfactory  sUte  of  the  national  mind. 

*‘Natiooal  campaigns  in  newspapers  have 
never  been  disappointing  so  far  as  appeal  is 


concerned.  1  think  the  intimate  relationship 
of  the  newspaper  to  the  home  and  family  is 
appreciated  by  all  advertisers.  But  I  believe 
newspapers  are  not  as  adept  in  forcing  the 
value  of  their  columns  on  the  minds  of  the 
national  advertisers  as  are  the  magazine  pro¬ 
moters.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  any  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  relative  values  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  having  so  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  real  meaning  of  newspapers  I 
favor  them  over  the  field  because  I  think  they 
deliver  better. 

“Recruiting  advertisers  is  not  so  much  a 
problem  as  it  is  a  system.  Any  system  put  into 
active  process  of  contact  with  advertisers  is 
sure  to  develop  a  good  percentage  of  them  for 
newspapers.  I  think  the  advertising  bureau  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  en¬ 
hance  the  value  and  also  the  meaning  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers.  They  have  done 
creditable  work  and  it  stands  out.  Now,  if  to 
these  endeavors  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
put  out  their  own  form  of  advancing  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  value  of  newspapers,  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  felt  before  a  great  while. 

“Any  wideawake,  up-to-date,  forward-going 
newspaper  can  always  increase  its  own  value 
by  any  form  of  co-operation  with  the  advertiser 
that  it  may  create  and  put  into  active  opera¬ 
tion.  I  know  one  particular  newspaper  that  is 
not  as  large  as  its  neighbor,  but  which  is  se¬ 
curing  quite  a  considerable  advantage  with  a 
number  of  advertisers  because  it  goes  out  and 
does  things  that  are  so  palpable  and  so  clean 
cut  that  the  advertiser  appreciates  it  and  shows 
by  his  patronage  that  whatever  the  second 
paper  may  lack  in  circulation  it  makes  up  with 
co-operation.  After  all,  this  is  a  big  standard 
of  value  in  advertising  and  it  cannot  be  dodged 
or  over-estimated.  It  is  simply  one  of  those 
things  that  the  advertiser  is  keen  to  appreciate. 

“I  think  that  the  advertising  for  1924  is 
promising  because,  so  far  as  America  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  are  few  disturbing  elements  in 
action  and  1924  does  not  promise  many  outside 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Presidential  year,  which 
is  generally  disturbing  to  a  limited  extent. 
However,  business  in  America  is  making  ad¬ 
vances  of  a  different  kind  from  former  years 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  politics  will  disturb 
us  to  any  serious  extent.  A  dollar  is  a  dollar 
and  no  man  wants  to  see  it  depreciated;  hence 
I  think  that  the  concentrated  mind  of  America 
is  on  continued  gain  rather  than  anticipating 
slumps  anywhere. 

“This  leads  me  up  to  the  final  conclusion 
that  business  should  -be  prosperous  for  1924, 
along  as  sane  lines  as  those  which  have  ruled 
for  1923,  and  I  sec  no  real  reason  why  the 
coming  year  should  not  be  even  a  better  year 
than  the  one  just  closed.” 

A.  D.  Welton,  publicity  manager. 
Continental  &  Commercial  National 
Bank,  (Chicago,  outlined  his  convictions 
on  current  and  future  trends  in  adver¬ 
tising  this  way : 

“The  biggest  step  ahead  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  1923  seems  to  me  to  have  come,  not 
from  newspapers,  but  from  advertisers.  The 
quality  and  style  of  the  advertising  has  shown 
wonderful  improvement;  a  great  deal  more 
study  and  attention  has  been  given  to  art  work, 
layout  and  copy.  There  is  even  a  disposition 
to  produce  such  high  class  and  artistic  work 
that  sometimes  I  feel  that  the  poor  stuff  is 
effective  by  contrast.  But,  of  course,  that  is 
no  true. 

“Newspaper  advertising  will  become  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  the  standards  set  by  the  best  are 
reached  in  some  approximation  by  all.  The 
newspapers  may,  and  some  of  them  are  making, 
valuable  contributions  toward  the  attainment 
of  this  high  standard. 

“I  doubt  very  much  whether  newspapers  are 
making  gains  as  the  best  media  for  advertising 
in  national  campaigns.  Their  position  is  well 
recognized  by  advertisers,  but  I  think  that  the 
general  feeling  is  that  newspaper  space  is  help¬ 
ful  only  when  used  with  respect  to  local  dealers 
and  advartisers.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  it 
is  particularly  valuable  when  used  in  this  way. 
New  advertisers  will  be  gained  for  all  publica¬ 
tions  when  the  fundamental  fact  that  advertis¬ 
ing  lowers  selling  expenses  has  become  more 
generally  accepted.  There  are  still  many  pro¬ 
ducers  and  merchandisers  who  feel  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  an  additional  selling  expense  and 
it  is  likely  to  be  true  if  the  advertising  is  badly 
done  and  there  is  no  proper  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  the  advertising  department  and  both  the 
sales  and  production  departments. 

“Too  often  the  advertising  manager  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mere  press  agent  or  expert  who 
knows  type  and  art.  His  judgment  is  not 
taken  in  matters  of  producing  and  selling  poli- 
cies.  If  a  concern  that  advertises  has  as  man¬ 
ager  of  publicity  a  man  who  is  not  qualified 
for  the  kind  of  work  mentioned  ab^e,  he 
should  be  discharged  and  a  better  man  se¬ 
cured.  The  development  of  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  depends  on  the  importance  and  value 
which  the  advertising  concern  gives  this  kind 
of  work.  If  it  is  valued  as  it  should  be,  men 
of  greater  talent  will  be  attracted.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  meetings 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  development 
of  an  policies. 

“The  year  1924  should  be  the  greatest  year 


for  all  kinds  of  advertising.  The  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  that  confronts  the  producer  and  mer¬ 
chandiser  today  is  that  of  distribution  and  a 
reduction  of  distribution  costs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer.  The  question  of  production 
has  been  solved.  The  question  of  distribution 
has  yet  to  be  solved.  In  iu  solution  the  cost 
of  advertising  is  vital.  It  can  only  justify  it¬ 
self  if  it  makes  a  contribution  to  a  reduction 
of  the  distribution  and  selling  costs.  Publish¬ 
ers  are  as  much  interested  in  this  as  merchan¬ 
disers.  Advertising  that  does  not  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  elimination  of  waste  in  ex¬ 
penditure  should  be  refused.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  all  publicity  concerns  have  in 
their  employ  an  expert  who  will  kindly,  but 
firmly,  pass  on  advertisements  offered  and  re¬ 
fuse  those  which  do  not  conform  to  his  notion 
of  effective  advertising.  Needless  to  say  he 
should  be  ready  to  point  the  way  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  ^ciency.” 

Tendency  of  some  newspapers  to  over¬ 
step  the  bounds  of  common  sense  through 
improper  co-operation  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  flayed  by  J.  K.  Groom,  manager 
of  the  department  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  Northern  Illinois  Group  of  News¬ 
papers,  Aurora,  Ill. 

“I  a  little  bit  pessimistic  on  the  matter 
of  big  steps  ahead  for  newspapers  in  1923,  be¬ 
cause  for  every  advance  made,  there  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  a  retrogression.  Lineage  has 
increased  apparently  all  over.  Newspapers  seem 
to  be  growing  in  favor  with  advertisers.  That 


John  Budo  Wm.  M.  Hewitt 

is  ahead.  In  the  meantime,  there  has  been 
more  demand  for  improper  co-operation,  and 
for  free  space,  both  of  which  have  been  acceded 
to  by  a  good  many  papers,  and  that  is  going 
back. 

“At  Mawaukee  in  1922,  the  merchandise 
men  had  a  dinner.  They  all  professed  they 
were  drawing  the  line  closer  and  closer  on  co¬ 
operation.  Even  the  worst  sinners  around  that 
table  said  that  their  aim  was  to  reduce  co¬ 
operation  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  out  of  all  that  big  bunch, 
there  were  only  one  or  two  who  did  not  go 
home  and  knock  the  bars  down  entirdy,  and 
opened  the  way  for  any  old  thing  that  should 
be  devised,  by  the  men  who  hold  their  jobs 
through  their  ability  to  get  something  for.  noth¬ 
ing  through  the  newspapers.  Now,  just  for 
fear  somebody  would  criticize  me,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  don’t  blame  anybody  for  getting  all 
they  can  out  of  the  newspapers.  If  the  news¬ 
papers  want  to  be  fool  enough  to  give  it,  the 
other  fellow  ought  to  be  wise  enough  to  get 
it,  and  he  is. 

“In  my  opinion,  newspapers  themselves  ought 
to  do  more  soliciting  among  nnn-advertisers 
who  ought  to  advertise  in  newspapers,  and 
magazine  advertisers  who  ought  to  advertise  In 
newspapers.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  there 
are  products  that  are  logically  advertised  in 
other  medias,  I  still  maintain  the  idea  that 
articles  of  daily  household  consumption  and  use 
should  be  advertised  in  newspapers,  hut  unless 
the  newspapers  get  after  the  manufacturers, 
they  never  will  be  converted  substantially  to 
newspaper  advertising. 

“Newspaper  publishers  keep  their  representa¬ 
tives  fairly  busy  chasing  after  business  that 
has  already  broken  and  whose  schedules  are 
practically  unchangeable.  That  sort  of  thing 
leaves  no  time  for  these  representatives  to  go 
after  new  business,  and  they  do  not  check  up 
to  leam  whether  their  representatives  do  any 
of  that  kind  of  work.  That  is  again  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  fault.  But  that  is  not  the  way  to  re¬ 
cruit  new  advertisers.  If  instead  of  trying  to 
get  business  switched  from  the  other  papers, 
the  representatives  were  selling  newspapers 
per  St  to  manufacturers,  each  would  get  his 
share  of  the  new  business  developed,  and  it 
would  amount  to  a  whole  lot  more  than  trying 
to  switch  from  some  of  the  other  papers. 

“The  Advertising  Bureau  is  the  only  organi¬ 
zation  now  working  for  the  newspapers.  It  is 
doing  good  work,  but  it  has  not  enough  income 
to  supply  a  large  enough  force  to  do  the  work 
as  thoroughly  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  as 
long  as  this  is  the  only  organization  we  have, 
every  newspaper  in  the  country  ought  to  belong 
to  it,  and  do  that  much,  any  way,  towards  re¬ 
cruiting  new  advertisers.” 

‘T  have  one  distinct  idea  in  connection 
with  businas  for  next  year.”  suggest.^ 
M.  C.  Meigs,  advertising  manager,  the 
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Chicajfo  American.  “If  every  news¬ 
paper  would  get  behind  the  movement, 
which  has  been  started  by  the  Hearst 
publicationr,  namely,  to  swat  the  idea 
that  the  presidential  year  must  produce 
bad  business  conditions,  it  would  bene¬ 
ficial.  There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  for 
this  idea  except  the  state  of  mind  of 
business  men  in  general. 

“If  all  newspapers  in  the  country 
would  start  propaganda  now  to  counter¬ 
act  the  old  idea  of  bad  business  in  a 
presidential  year,  we  wouldn’t  have  any 
slackening  in  1924.  If  Editor  &  Pub- 
MSHF.R  could  get  behind  this  idea  and 
push  it,  it  would  be  doing  more  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  than  in  any  other  way 
I  know  of.” 

Prospect  for  good  business  is  favor¬ 
able  in  Canada,  it  is  reported  by  S.  L. 
Rees,  representative  in  charge  of  the 
Ontario  and  Western  Canada  branch 
office  of  I^  Presse,  Montreal : 

“The  year  1924  will  be  a  good  one  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  Canada.  The  reason  I  say 
this  is  because  I  find  that  national  advertisers 
are  appreciating  newspaper  advertising  and 
realize  that  newsf»ai>ers  are  the  medium  to  put 
across  any  worth-while  proposition.  United 
States  advertisers,  more  than  ever,  are  seeing 
the  necessity  for  daily  ncwsisat>er  and  farm 
newspaper  advertising  in  Canada.” 

“One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
1923  has  been  the  rapidly  increasing  pop¬ 
ularity  of  gravures  sections  as  a  means 
to  maintain  and  to  gain  circulation,  and 
to  satisfy  the  public  which  f^olds  this 
part  of  a  newspaper  in  the  very  highest 
esteem,”  states  \V.  G.  Woodward,  vice- 
president.  Gravure  Service  Corporation, 
.Vew  York  City. 

“Some  of  the  leading  newspapers  which  have 
entered  the  gravure  field  during  the  past  twelve 
months  are  the  Chicago  News,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal.  Atlanta  Constitution,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  Omaha  \ews,  St.  Paul  News.  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  and  the  Seattle  Times. 

“The  advantages  of  standardization  arc  being 
recognized — the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald  following  the  trend  of  the  times 
by  enlarging  their  gravure  sections  to  full 
standard  gravure  newspaper  size. 

“The  matters  of  uniform  closing  dates,  meth- 
fMls  of  co-operation  by  local  advertising  and 
merchandising  managers  in  aiding  advertisers, 
the  furnishing  of  interesting,  useful  statistical 
data,  all  are  now  receiving  the  attention  which 
they  rightfully  deserve. 

“The  attitude  of  gravure  newspapers  has 
l>ecn  and  must  continue  for  some  time  to  be  of 
an  educational  value — educating  the  advertisers 
to  the  vast  field  now  open — 8,500,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  62  newspapers  published  in  42  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

“Gravure  newspapers  ‘cover  the  country*  by 
radiating  from  42  important  cities  and  by  put¬ 
ting  on  sales  drives  in  these  42  cities — national 
advcTtisers  find  a  simple,  practical,  economical 
way  to  start  to  ‘cover  the  country,*  and  none 
of  the  salesmen*s  time  is  spent  on  wild  goose 
chases  or  unnecessary  work. 

“The  enthusiasm  with  which  dealers  receive 
the  news  that  manufacturers  will  do  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  gravure,  featuring  local  dealers* 
names,  indicate  that  the  merchants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  convinced  that  gravure  advertising  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  effective  advertising  which  a 
manufacturer  can  do  to  move  goods  from  deal¬ 
er’s  stocks. 

“The  advertisers  and  agencies  of  this  coun¬ 
try  prefer  to  buy  as  many  gravure  newspapers 
as  they  desire  with  one  order,  furnishing  only 
one  original  piece  of  copy.  The  introduction 
of  gravure  advance  proofs  of  advertising  which 
is  to  be  done  in  gravure,  can  now  be  secured. 

“The  new  gravure  advertisers  of  1924  are 
coming  from  two  classes.  The  first  class  has 
used  other  forms  of  national  advertising  in 
the  past  and  is  turning  to  gravure  because  of 
its  demonstrated  advantages.  The  second  class 
consists  of  new  advertisers  who  will  utilize  this 
form  of  advertising  as  being  the  highest  type 
of  local  advertising,  which,  multiplied  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  cities,  becomes  a  national 
medium  of  great  size  and  effectiveness. 

“It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in¬ 
tensive  educational  and  promotional  work  will 
l>e  necessary  to  sell  gravure  to  advertisers  who 
in  many  instances  regard  it  as  something  mys¬ 
terious,  and  to  advertising  agencies  who  have 
hitherto  looked  on  gravure  ad'-^rtising  as  a 
local  rather  than  as  a  national  medium. 

“There’s  no  need  to  sell  the  public  on  this 
form  of  advertising  because  it  is  already  sold! 
The  first  demand  of  every  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  for  the  gravure  section. 

“Publishers  know  the  wisdom  of  giving  the 
public  what  it  warts,  and  advertisers  cannot 
ignore  the  public’s  preference  for  gravure  sec- 
tion«. 

“From  conttacts  already  arranged  it  appears 
that  1924  w  ill  witness  large  increases  in  gravure 
advertising,  not  only  in  the  total  lineage  of 
individual  advertisers,  but  in  the  number  of 
advertisers  utilizing  this  medium.” 

What  truth  in  advertising  means  to 


the  newspaper  is  driven  home  by  Oscar 
G.  Davies,  publishers*  representative, 
Kansas  City,  as  follows: 

“The  biggest  step  ahead,  made  by  newspaper 
advertising  during  the  year  just  closing,  is  the 
greater  interest  taken  by  advertising  directors 
of  daily  newspapers  in  their  closer  scrutiny  of 
advertising  copy.  In  this  connection  the  good 
work  of  the  various  Better  Bu<«iness  Bureaus  in 
many  cities  must  not  be  overlooked. 

“The  Truth-in  Advertising  movement  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  has  brought  about 
wonderful  co-operation  between  the  various 
bureaus  and  the  newspapers.  Thousands  of  in¬ 
stances  of  exaggerated  comparative  prices,  mis¬ 
named  materials,  trade  names  misused  and 
goods  found  not  on  sale  as  advertised,  have 
been  investigated  by  these  bureaus  and  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  newspapers  and  correc¬ 
tions  made.  The  result  has  been  a  higher 
standard  of  advertising  during  1923  and  added 
confidence  of  the  shopper. 

“If,  during  1924,  more  advertisers  would 
consider  an  added  advertising  appropriation  to 
be  spent  with  recognized  advertising  agencies 
to  write  better  copy,  newspaper  advertising  as 
a  whole  would  be  more  effective  and  productive. 
The  foreign  advertiser  long  ago  recognized  the 
importance  of  spending  money  for  intelligent 
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‘copy*  as  well  as  the  actual  buying  of  the  space 
to  be  used. 

“The  year,  1924,  will  be  most  profitable  for 
the  local  merchant  who  realizes  this  fact  and 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  services  of  one  of 
the  general  advertising  agencies  of  his  city. 
Such  a  merchant  will  not  allow  himself  to  ^ 
mesmerized  by  the  old  worn-out  theory  that  a 
Presidential  election  year  is  an  off  year  for 
business.  He  will  contrawise  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  added  value  of  the  extra  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  intense  reading  interest  of  na¬ 
tional  election  campaigns  and  will  see  to  it  that 
his  copy  is  carefully  prepared  to  reflect  the 
reputation  and  standing  of  his  institution,  by 
revealing  the  truth  about  bis  merchandise  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

“The  classified  pages  of  the  daily  newspaper 
are  the  recruiting  grounds  for  the  new  display 
advertisers.  A  good  classified  solicitor  will  de¬ 
velopment  into  a  good  display  solicitor  and 
along  with  that  development  will  be  a  number 
of  classified  accounts  into  display  space.  They 
w'ill  have  grown  together. 

“In  the  development  of  new  and  capable  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  the  same  principle  could 
be  followed.  That  is  to  say,  due  consideration 
should  always  be  given  to  the  loyal  and  grow¬ 
ing  employe  who  can  be  found  in  every  news¬ 
paper  office,  one  who  has  started  his  career  as 
a  counter  cub,  copy  chaser  and  classified  sales¬ 
man.  Too  often  a  publication,  after  having 
trained  such  a  valuable  asset,  neglects  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  talent  within  until  it  has  been 
discovered  and  appropriated  by  a  competitor. 

“.^s  the  reading  of  a  newspaper  is  a  fixed 
habit  in  all  worth-while  homes,  so  is  advertis¬ 
ing,  news,  and  good  news  if  carefully  pre¬ 
pared.” 

“Newspaper  advertising  has  progressed 
during  1923  more  substantially  than  any 
other  merchandising  process,”  it  is 
claimed  by  John  Budd,  the  John  Budd 
Company,  newspapers’  representatives. 

“With  none  of  the  forcing  factors  so  glibly 
ascribed  to  it  during  the  boom  year  of  1920, 
it  has  in  a  solid,  stabilized  way,  practically 
equalled  in  1923,  those  quickly  and  often  arti¬ 
ficially  expanded  figures  of  1920. 

“In  a  few  lines  of  industry,  a  tendency  to 
mark  time  or  milk  results  has  led  some  con¬ 
cerns  to  temporarily  neglect  or  omit  the  use  of 
newspapers  and  confine  themselves  to  other 
forms  of  media  of  a  general  nature,  for  the 
announced  purpose  of  keeping  a  trade  name 
alive  and  in  memory. 

“These  institutions,  as  a  rule,  plan  and  exe¬ 
cute  intensive  trade  building  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  whenever  they  think  they  see  conditions 
in  their  particular  line  taking  on  a  promising 
look. 

“Some  of  the  familiarly  known  old-timers 
have  thus  been  tempted  to  stray  along  other 
paths,  and  some,  grown  ultra-conservative  with 
age  and  success,  have  been  holding  aloof,  but 
the  figures  show  that  their  action  affects  total 
volume  very  little,  and  analysis  proves  that 
ambitious  competitors  are  nearly  always  in 
readiness  to  take  advantage  of  apparent  market 
opportunities  of  this  kind,  frequently  much 
more  than  making  good  the  space  lost. 


“Newspaper  advertising  properly  done  has  a 
quickness  of  responsiveness,  a  positiveness  of 
action,  a  quality  of  confident  inspiration,  and 
an  immediate  and  constant  availability,  not  pos¬ 
sessed  in  like  degree  by  any  other  type  of 
medium. 

“In  the  past  it  has  suffered  somewhat  from  a 
lack  of  harmoniously  co-operating,  good-of-the- 
causc  work  by  newspapers,  but  more  recently 
a  great  deal  of  unselfish,  educative,  and  con¬ 
structive  work  has  been  done  individually  and 
in  organization  ways,  which  is  bound  to  prove 
fruitful. 

“Those  who  attempted  to  adopt  1920  as  a 
standard  have  not  always  been  quite  cheerful 
since,  but  I  hold  that  from  a  sensible,  normal 
standpoint  national  newspaper  advertising  has 
rapidly  grown  in  volume  and  quality  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  that  1924  bids  fair  to  see 
an  even  greater  growth. 

“While  the  optimist  grins  and  the  pessimist 
growls,  the  actomist  is  getting  there.” 

Pretty  definite  returns  will  be  expected 
from  1924  advertising,  it  is  thought  by 
E.  D.  Reed,  advertising  manager,  F.  F. 
Dailey  Company  of  New  York,  Inc., 
Hamilton,  Ont. : 

"I  believe  that  the  biggest  step  ahead  for 
newspaper  advertising  in  1923  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  advertiser  is  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  form  of  circulation  report. 

“As  to  what  should  be  done  to  make  news¬ 
paper  advertising  m«re  effective  in  1924,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  newspapers  will  discover  how 
closely  they  are  in  partnership  with  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  will  co-operate  more  with  them,  not 
in  the  spending  of  larger  space  than  is  re¬ 
quired,  nor  in  adding  features  to  their  paper 
which  are  only  competitive  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  will  consult  with  their  clients  more 
and  more,  with  the  object  in  view  of  assisting 
them  to  become  permanent  customers  through 
the  consistent  value  they  can  secure  through 
the  use  of  the  papers’  columns. 

“You  ask  as  to  what  kind  of  newspaper 
advertising  year  1924  is  likely  to  be.  With  a 
great  deal  of  the  bunk  and  most  of  the  ‘rah- 
rah’  of  advertising  eliminated,  especially  in  the 
ranks  of  national  advertisers  through  the  very 
complete  and  numerous  volumes  of  statistics 
and  facts  available  and  invariably  used  by  them, 
newspaper  advertising  for  1924  will  receive 
microscopic  investigation  in  every  case  where 
tangible  results  are  expected  of  them.  The 
points  referred  to  in  the  above  also  will  affect 
this. 

“I  would  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  national  advertisers  are  growing 
in  appreciation  of  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  If  times  are  good,  new  advertisers 
will  sprout  up  as  the  grass  does  in  the  Spring 
after  a  May  shower.  If  times  are  hard,  it  will 
likely  be  a  dry  season. 

“Newspapers  with  a  trade  edition  and  direct 
mail  department  can  best  help  the  national 
advertiser  by  improving  the  business  methods 
of  their  trade  paper  clientele  Thev  should 
more  graphically  depict  and  ouulne  the  causes 
of  failures  and.  if  possible,  provide  a  road  map 
or  chart  for  the  safe  travel  or  navigation  of 
these  various  merchants.  They  should  not  be 
so  one-eyed  with  regards  to  the  use  of  the  col¬ 
umns  of  their  daily  paper  in  which  they  devote 
pages  and  pages  of  free  publicity  to  sporting 
events,  theatrical  matter,  etc.,  while  there  is  as 
much  news  interest  behind  many  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  offered  for  sale  by  the  paid  advertisers 
which  the  editorial  policy  prohibits  and  avoids 
as  religiously  and  with  the  same  vehemence  as 
the  city  man  does  the  proverbial  polecat. 

“New  capable  advertising  executives  can  be 
developed  from  many  sources.  The  first  thing 
the  writer  would  suggest  is  to  get  him  young. 
If  for  a  national  advertiser,  I  would  suggest 
that  he  be  recruited  from  the  sales  ranks,  pro¬ 
vided  educational  qualifications  were  adequate. 

“In  the  matter  of  an  advertising  executive 
for  an  agency  or  a  newspaper,  I  believe  in  the 
case  of  the  former  that  the  greatest  executives 
have  come  from  the  sales  ranks  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  specialty  variety.  The  longer  the 
experience  the  greater  the  v^ue  as  an  excutive 
in  an  advertising  agency.  These  qualifications 
backed  up  by  a  gluttonous  aptitude  for  study, 
I  would  consider  essential  in  developing  such 
executives.” 

Increased  lineage  from  orders  already 
issued  and  those  on  foot  from  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  indicate  a  most  favorable  year, 
according  to  the  word  passed  along  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  R.  J.  Bidwell, 
of  the  R.  J.  Bidwell  Company,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco; 

“The  biggest  step  ahead  for  newspapers  in 
1923  has  been  a  steadily  growing  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  prominent  national  advertisers 
that  no  other  media  but  daily  newspapers  can 
deliver  the  prompt  retail  turn-over  required  in 
sales  areas  needing  forceful  stimulation.  This 
tendency  is  indicated  by  orders  of  representa¬ 
tive  pr^ucers  during  1923. 

“Nineteen-twenty-four  will  show  a  big  in¬ 
crease  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  regard  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  the  most  import,ant  rudi¬ 
ment  of  successful^  merchandising  if  such 
advertisers  insist  on  the  same  merit  and  effi¬ 
cient  preparation  of  their  copy  they 


demand  in  their  products,  combined,  in  the 
selection  of  media,  with  a  complete  analysis  of 
circulation  and  distribution. 

“Orders  already  issued  and  tentative  plans 
of  regular  and  new  advertisers  indicate  that 
1924  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  1923  in  volume 
of  newspaper  lineage. 

“In  a  great  many  territories  local  newspapers 
can  make  new  advertising  accounts  by  helping 
develop  manufacturers  who  are  local  successes 
and  who  are  satisfied  with  a  limited  production 
and  a  correspondingly  small  volume  of  sales, 
the  result  of  a  long  period  of  conscientious 
production.  A  development  of  these  local  manu¬ 
facturers  by  their  home  city  newspapers  would 
result  in  regional  and  finally  in  national  expan¬ 
sion. 

“A  great  many  newspapers  supply,  through 
their  foreign  offices,  a  wealth  of  information 
covering  not  only  circulation  figures,  features, 
merchandising  and  advertising  service,  but 
succinct  information  on  local  trade  conditions 
that  are  of  special  interest  to  individual  classes 
of  advertisers.  The  advertiser  is  m>  -le  to  feel 
that  the  publisher’s  interest  is  vital  and  does 
not  terminate  with  the  securing  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  contract. 

“As  in  manufacturing  and  the  hotel  business, 
new  capable  executives  are  most  often  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  ranks  of  the  apprentice.  The 
capable  newspaper  representative  should  know 
the  viewpoint  of  the  advertiser,  his  publisher 
and  the  advertising  agent  and  have  complete 
information  regarding  each  of  his  newspapers 
and  the  territory  it  covers.” 

“In  my  opinion  the  biggest  step  ahead 
for  newspaper  advertising  in  1923  has 
been  the  sane  co-operative  efforts  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  newspapers  in  selling  their 
local  markets,  and  pursuing  this  course 
with  stricter  adherence  to  the  standards 
of  merchandising  practice,  will  unques¬ 
tionably  make  newspaper  advertising 
more  effective  in  1924,”  William  M. 
Hewitt,  foreign  language  advertising 
representative.  New  York  City,  puts  it. 

“Sales  and  more  sales  are  the  constant 
clamor  of  chief  executives  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  this  fact,  if  properly  capital¬ 
ized  by  newspaper  publishers,  will  make  1924 
a  great  year  for  newspaper  advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  the  results  of  the  post-war 
period  proved  the  efficacy  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  helping  to  clean  up  dealers  shelves, 
and  there  has  been  ever  since  a  marked  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  national  advertising  campaigns. 

“As  to  your  question  as  to  how  new  adver¬ 
tisers  can  be  recruited,  there  are  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  prospects  among  manufacturers  who 
are  only  using  space  in  trade  papers,  who  can 
be  converted  into  newspaper  advertisers. 

“If  agencies  would  only  recognize  the  fact, 
that  from  small  acorns  big  oaks  grow,  and 
that  there  are  any  number  of  test  cities  in  the 
United  States,  where  with  a  very  modest  ex¬ 
penditure  a  manufacturer  can  be  shown  the 
value  of  consumer  advertising  if  properly  mer¬ 
chandised  through  one,  or,  at  the  most,  two 
newspapers.” 

UBEL  SUIT  DISMISSAL  ASKED 


Decision  Reserved  In  Case  Against 
Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3.— A  $225,000 
libel  action  brought  by  James  O.  Sebring, 
Cornjng,  N.  Y.,  attorney,  against  the 
Corning  Leader  reached  Rochester  courts 
this  week,  when  a  motion  was  made  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  on  the  ground  that  Behring’s 
reputation  was  not  damaged  by  news¬ 
paper  articles  printed  during  his  cam-  ! 
paign  for  mayor  of  Corning  last  fall. 

Sebring,  former  city  attorney,  was 
charged  with  piling  heavy  costs  on  the 
city  of  Corning  by  his  personal  litiga¬ 
tion  and  with  having  “driven  many  de¬ 
cent,  self-respecting  men  away  from  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  embroiled  the  city  in  un¬ 
savory  and  groundless  charges  which 
have  impaired  our  good  name  at  home 
and  abroad.” 

A  general  denial  of  malicious  intent 
was  made  in  the  court  by  Edward  S. 
Underhill,  proprietor  of  the  Leader, 
through  his  attorneys. 

-Asking  that  complaint  be  dismissed  be¬ 
cause  the  offending  newspaper  articles 
were  not  libelous  of  themselves.  Attorney 
\y.  Earl  Costello  declared  Sebring  had 
not  shown  that  he  had  suffered  personal 
damages  to  his  character  and  reputation 
as  a  result  of  the  printed  attack  on  him 

Costello  cited  the  libed  suit  of  Francis 
Cortwright,  of  Corning,  defeated  ca^i- 
date  for  the  Assembly,  against  William 
H.  -Anderson,  state  superintendent  of  tte 
anti-saloon  league,  which  was  dismissed 
by  the  court  on  similar  grounds,  as  a  case 
in  point. 

Decision  was  reserved. 


Editor  «S:  Publisher  for  January  5,  1924 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

The  New  Public  Service 


1— Present  Day 


Advertising — And  the  Special 
Classified  Development 


Field  of 


By  BASIL  L.  SMITH 


4  DVEKTISEMKXTS,  like  the  poor, advertisers,  that  the  main  stri 
A  we  have  always  with  us.  .-Xnd  it  cla.ssilied  advertising  is  raised. 


structure  of 


b  almost  as  easy  for  a  man  to  get  away 
from  his  shadow  as  to  escape  from  them. 
Ttey  make  up  a  part — and  no  small  part 
_of  the  -American  scene. 

Thev’  .slwut  at  him  from  his  newspapers 
and  stare  at  him  from  his  magazines.  He 
retreats  to  his  private  oflke.  and  finds 
them  waiting  for  him  on  his  blotters.  He 
tarns  to  his  mail,  and  they  leap  out  at 
him  from  envelopes.  He  rushes  into  the 
streets,  and  meets  them  on  every  side. 
,4nd  finally,  in  desperation,  he  jumps  on 
a  train  to  escape  from  them  all — and  finds 
them  awaiting  him  on  flashing  billboards 
around  every  curve  of  the  track. 

But  in  spite  of  its  phenomenal  growth, 
or  maybe  because  of  it,  advertising  is 
really  very  slightly  understood  by  the  av¬ 
erage  per.son.  He  is  apt  to  think  of  it 
as  just  that,  “advertising”— a  semi-magic 
word  that  is  the  explanation  of  business 
wonders,  past  and  to  come.  He  is  most 
Hkely  to  think  of  advertising  as  a  sort  of 
patent  medicine,  a  general  remedy  for  all 
sorts  of  commercial  difficulties  and  a 
tonic  par  excellence  for  any  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  venture.  To  him,  there  is  just  one 
“advertising” — and  all  things  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  its  name. 

The  actual  sub-divisions  of  this  great 
held,  as  every  advertising  man  knows,  are 
many  and  varied.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  them  are  great,  and  their  contrasts 
art  sharp.  Here  is  outdoor  advertising, 
with  its  billboards,  and  here  is  classified, 
with  its  four-line  agate  ads.  Here  dis¬ 
play,  with  its  magazine  pages  in  brilliant 
colors,  and  here  direct-mail,  with  its 
folders  and  catalogues.  From  car-cards 
in  the  subway  to  “sky-writing”  across  the 
heavens  above — advertising  is  poking  the 
public  consciousness  and  supplying  the 
public  needs  in  dozens  of  startlingly  di- 
wrse  ways. 

Each  kind  of  advertising  is  a  special 
held  of  its  own,  with  its  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  its  own  rules  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  rKults.  The  man  who  writes  the 
best  direct-mail  copy  for  selling  watches 
can’t  be  relied  upon  to  lay  out  the  best 
billboard  for  a  new  model  touring  car. 
The  sky-writing  aviator  doesn’t  write  the 
newspaper  copy  for  the  cigarettes  whose 
name  he  inscribes  across  the  blue.  Suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  in  any  of  its  fields  is 
a  job  for  the  specialist,  for  the  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing  and  why  he  is 
doing  it.  And  of  no  part  of  the  modern 
advertising  world  is  this  more  true  than 
of  classified  advertising. 

What  the  public  doesn’t  know  about  in- 
tdligently  promoted  classified  would 
make  a  very  substantial  volume.  And  it 
is  the  contents  of  this  imaginary  volume 
that  every  member  of  a  classifi^  organ- 
uatior.  will  want  to  make  known  to  the 
advertising  patrons  and  readers  of  his  or 
her  newspaper.  Too  many  people  think 
of  the  classified  section  as  made  up  of 
ondensed  display  ads.  They  don’t  realize 
that  classified  is  a  kind  of  advertising,  all 
to  itself,  and  that  the  returns  and  satis¬ 
factions  that  come  from  it  are  attained 
by  following  its  own  particular  rules. 
Classified  advertising  is  a  public  service 
-or  it  is  nothing.  It  satisfies  the  definite 
feeds  of  readers  and  satisfies  them  directlv 
and  conveniently — or  it  is  a  failure.  It 
B  ready-reference  advertising.  It  is  cat¬ 
alogue  service  in  the  filling  of  the  needs 
of  everyday  life.  It  is  a  community  mar¬ 
ket  place  and  bulletin  board.  By  its  very 
nature  it  should  be  all  these  things.  And 
m  living  up  to  them,  it  shows  its  fitness 
for  winning  the  revenue  and  prestige  that 
are  the  rewards  of  the  successful  medium. 

Practically  all  advertising  can  lay  claim 
1®  its  distinct  service  features,  but  no 
0^  form  of  it,  as  a  whole,  can  compare 
»ith  classified  in  the  matter  of  genuine 
PoMic  service  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

it  is  on  this  basis  of  service  to  read- 
®rj,  which  in  turn  results  in  service  to 


In  the  first  place,  service  to  readers 
makes  a  clear  demand  for  the  perfectly 


catalogued  medium.  This  one  considera¬ 
tion  of  making  every  ad  immediately  ac¬ 
cessible  to  every  re^er  accounts  for  the 
whole  technique  of  classified  ad  form. 
The  divisions  of  the  ads  into  main  groups 
and  the  scores  of  classifications,  correct 
indexing,  the  numerical  listing  of  classi¬ 
fications  and  the  alphabetical  listing  of 
iiulividual  ads — all  these  follow  as  matters 
of  course,  if  readers  are  to  be  given  the 
utmost  in  classified  service.  The  arbi¬ 
trary  arrangement  of  the  medium  in 
standard  form  would  have  no  meaning 
or  usefulness  but  for  the  spirit  of  service 
to  the  newspaper’s  public  that  lies  back 
of  it.  But  from  this  all-important  point 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING— 

The  New  Public  Service 

The  present  series  of  52  articles  will  deal  with  the  emergence 
of  classified  advertising  from  its  “Want  Ad”  days  into  the 
field  of  its  new  possibilities  as  a  broadly  popular  community 
service. 

What  will  this  unprecedented  development  mean  to  news¬ 
papers,  in  terms  of  revenue,  circulation  and  good  will?  What 
newspapers  are  missing  their  opportunities  in  this  opening  field? 
What  rewards  are  coming  to  those  that  are  going  ahead  with  the 
development  of  their  mediums  on  this  basis  of  public  service? 

These  articles  will  answer  many  questions  of  this  general  sort, 
as  well  as  go  into  the  details  of  the  most  modem  and  practical 
methods  of  building  classified  advertising  for  permanent  growth 
and  good  will.  The  day  has  come  when  classified  departments 
can  operate  as  efficiently  and  with  as  demonstrable  good  results 
as,  for  example,  the  thousands  of  telephone  exchanges  under  the 
direction  of  the  A.  T.  &  T.  Company.  There  are  just  as  definite 
principles  and  methods  of  public  service  for  them  to  follow  and 
proportionately  as  great  opportunities  for  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  everyday  lives  of  their  cities.  Mr.  Smith 
explains  just  how  and  why  this  has  come  to  be  true  today. 

Briefly,  these  articles  take  up  the  five  phases  of  permanent 
development  in  classified  advertising: 

I 

Developing  the  Perfect  Classified  Medium  for  Maximum 
Service  to  Readers,  to  Advertisers  and  to  the  Newspaper. 

The  perfectly  catalogued  medium  as  the  cornerstone  of  all 
classified  service.  What  makes  it — and  what  does  not?  What  is 
the  right  type  size,  set-up  of  ads,  indexing  and  kind  of  copy? 
When  are  classified  rates  too  low,  and  how  can  they  be  satis¬ 
factorily  readjusted? 

II 

Developing  an  Efficient  Classified  Organization  for  Production. 
Thoroughly  trained  workers  vs.  a  haphazard  staff.  What 
co-operation  among  all  the  branches  of  a  classified  oragnization 
means  in  results  produced.  Is  personnel  morale  and  interest 
worth  developing,  from  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint,  and  how 
may  it  be  most  simply  accomplished? 

Ill 

Developing  Economy  in  Daily  Classified  Routine  Operations. 
How  much  do  most  newspapers  lose,  in  cash  and  good  will, 
through  unsatisfactory  methods  of  classified  bookkeeping  and 
routine?  How  may  errors  in  charge  accounts,  “kill”  orders  and 
corrections  be  easily  avoided?  What  is  the  great  advantage  of 
knowing  the  exact  status  of  the  classified  department  at  all  times? 

IV 

Developing  Increased  Classified  Lineage  and  Revenue. 

What  are  the  six  main  steps  in  putting  on  added  volume  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year?  Seasonable  campaigns  as  the  backbone 
of  production.  Why  does  telephone  production  jump  when  rates 
are  scaled  for  selling  multiple  insertions  on  a  cash  and  charge 
basis?  Classified  staffs  that  are  doubling  and  tripling  their  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  strength  of  the  right  use  of  lead  cards.  How  may 
permanent  classified  volume  be  developed  from  every  angle? 

V 

Developing  Reader  Interest  in  Classified — Resulting  in  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Advertisers  and  Circulation  Growth  for  the  Newspaper. 

Why  advertise  classified  advertising?  Many  wrong  ways — 
and  one  right  one.  What  types  of  publicity  and  promotional 
matter  are  proving  most  effcictive  at  present?  Uses  of  reader- 
educational  copy,  result  stories,  special  features,  house  organs, 
mail  enclosures  and  dealer  booklets.  How  can  classified  leader¬ 
ship  be  brought  nearer  by  the  use  of  genuinely  constructive 
publicity? 


of  view  of  public  utility,  the  standard 
catalogued  form  ai^ears  as  the  only  one 
which  meets  every  demand  of  reader- 
service  put  upon  it  and  opens  the  way 
for  the  secure  future  of  the  medium. 

Full  description  cc^y  and  multiple  in¬ 
sertion  of  ads  are  simply  other  expres¬ 
sions  of  this  fundamental  service  to  read¬ 
ers.  And  they  can  be  honestly  told  to 
advertisers  as  the  last  words  in  service 
from  that  point  of  view.  Whatever  makes 
the  tinding  of  interesting  offers  easier  for 
readers,  and,  once  they  are  found,  what¬ 
ever  makes  choice  between  them  easier — 
goes  into  the  building  of  sound  classified 
advertising  practice  that  is  bound  to  at¬ 
tract  more  and  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  readers  and  rapidly  increasing  patron¬ 
age  from  advertisers. 

Classified  workers,  in  their  under¬ 
standing  of  these  unique  points  of  service 
and  in  their  knowledge  of  how  they  may 
be  practically  appli^  in  the  everyday 
details  of  classified  promotion,  are  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  advertising  specialists.  They 
sell  classified  space  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  it  will  produce  for  advertisers. 
Their  understanding  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  enables  them  to  be  of  the  gpreatest 
value  to  their  customers  in  preparing  ads 
that  result  in  the  most  profit  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  are  trained  advertising  men 
who,  because  they  know  the  material  and 
the  medium  with  which  they  work,  are 
able  to  help  business  men  and  individuals 
realize  on  the  hitherto  unsuspected 
sources — to  them — of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Here  is  the  special  field  of  classified, 
and  here  are  the  special  points  on  which 
classified  workers  will  want  to  sell  their 
prospects  and  customers — over  and  over 
again.  To  educate  people  away  from  the 
old  conception  of  advertising  as  one  and 
indivisible,  and  toward  the  new  idea  of 
classified  as  a  distinct  type  of  advertising 
service  development,  is  the  next  step  for 
progressive  members  of  classified  organ¬ 
izations. 

In  a  case  like  this,  knowledge  is  sales 
power.  The  classified  worker  has  a  spe¬ 
cialist’s  story  to  tell — and  by  the  right 
presentation  of  it,  he  wins  patronage  for 
his  newspaper  and  respect  for  his  profes¬ 
sion. 


AGENCY  STAFF  ENLARGED 


Brotkerton  Company,  Detroit,  Adda 
Three  Specialiats 

.Appointment  of  three  staff  rnertibers 
to  Brotherton  Company,  Detroit,  was 
announced  this  week. 

Reed  L.  Parker  will  specialize  in  sales 
promotion  and  account  executive  work. 
He  started  his  advertising  career  on  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  has 
been  connect^  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  John  Lee  Mahin  Company, 
and  Lord  &  Thomas. 

L.  M.  Barton,  who  has  joined  the 
company  as  sales  promotion  man,  has 
l)een  associated  with  the  Wm.  H. 
Rankin  Company  and  the  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Rul^r  Company. 

W.  C.  Dudgeon,  who  has  spent  about 
12  years  with  Detroit  and  St.  Louis 
advertising  agencies,  will  specialize  on 
copy  work. 


Campbell-Ewald  Company  Entertains 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of 
the  Detroit  Rotary  Club  were  guests  of 
H.  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  company,  at  a  luncheon  recently 
in  the  General  Motors  building,  Detroit 
Edgar  A.  Guest,  Detroit  Free  Press  poet, 
was  the  only  speaker. 


H.  I.  Phillips  with  N.  Y.  Sun 

H.  I.  Phillips,  who  conducted  the 
humorous  column  known  as  “The  Globe 
Trotter”  in  the  New  York  Globe  before 
its  consolidation  with  the  Sun,  by  ar¬ 
rangements  recently  concluded,  now  con¬ 
ducts  the  column  daily  under  the  same 
name  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


New  Radio  Section 

A  Friday  tabloid  radio  section  of  12-16 
pages  has  been  added  to  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler  in  addition  to  the 
daily  radio  page. 


JAPANESE  NEWSPAPERMEN  FORWARD 
THANKS  AS  NEW  YEAR’S  GREETING 


TAISEI 


J.  Itaya  .... 
H.  Hosonuma 

S.  Sbitnao  . . . 

T.  N^a  .... 


T.  Kinchi  . 
K.  Nomiya 
K.  Ochiai  . 

S.  Banto  . 

T.  Noguchi 


Total 


Lacquered  Box  Containing  Personal  Letters  of  Gratitude  for 
Quake  Relief  From  American  Press  Received 
By  Editor  &  Publisher 


H.  Kato  . 

K.  Tanabe  . 

X.  Sato  . 

K.  Kanazawa  . 

S.  Ishimoto  . 

T.  I  wata  . 

H.  Mori  . 

T.  ITmchara  . 

H.  Hikuma  . 

T.  Omi  and  14  others,  each  Yen  10 


K.  Takabashi 
I.  Kuwahara 
K.  Tsuruki  . 
T.  Xojima  . . 
I.  Twamoto  . 
C.  Morikawa 
9.70  T.  Xishihara 
9.70  G.  Wataya  . , 

-  G.  Tacl.ibaiia 

H).  T.  Fujimotc  . 


T -V  a  liiKly  lactiiuTctl  b<).\  there  came  to 
Editor  &  I’l  blishkr  this  week  as  a 
New  Year  jrreeting  a  message  of  thanks 
from  the  newspapermen  in  the  stricken 
districts  of  earthquake-torn  Japan. 

The  package  included  many  personal 
letters  from  the  individuals  who  received  I'istribnted  among  158  sufferers  in 
relief  from  the  special  fund  for  news¬ 
papermen  raiserl  through  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  distributed  by  Shunju-kwai 
(The  Tokio  Press  .Association).  Jj*' 

.A  complete  accounting  of  the  distribu-  .\. 
tion  of  the  first  draft  of  $3,(X)0  against  I*- 
the  fund,  which  totaled  $4,527.16,  was  y' 
also  enclosed.  A  letter  from  T.  Shiba.  g' 
chief  secretary  of  Shunju-kwai,  ad-  -S- 
dressed  to  John  R.  Morris,  Ear  East  rep- 
resentative  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  with  if 
headquarters  at  Tokio.  was  forwarded  in  S 
the  same  mail.  In  this  he  said;  •> 

“.Allow  us  to  offer  our  hearty  gratitude  jf 
in  the  name  of  more  than  400  families 
among  those  of  the  staffs  of  19  news¬ 
papers  of  Tokio  for  your  gift  of  cash  of 
$3,000  which  we  accepted  as  a  token  of 
the  warmest  sympathy  from  the  journal-  \- 
ists  of  the  I'nited  States  for  their  fellow  *y 
journalists  of  Japan  in  their  ill  fate.  The  g 
particulars  of  the  di.stribution  of  the  fund  I. 
we  underto<ik  as  instructed  by  you.  We 
need  hardly  mention  that  each  recipient  i  ' 
gratefully  appreciated  his  share.  k. 

“The  most  sincere  benevolence  ever 
cordially  endowed  by  the  people  of  your 
country  toward  us  in  our  disaster  brings  ^  . 
our  fellow  citizens  of  more  than  sixty 
millions  together  with  those  inhabitants  |j 
of  the  destroyed  regions  to  unanimously  p. 
thank  you.  Let  me  assure  you,  dear  sir.  i’- 
not  among  the  least  of  those  to  give  you 
thanks  are  the  members  of  our  Shunju- 
kwai  and  the  proprietors  of  those  jour¬ 
nals  who  found  such  kind  assistance  con¬ 
ferred  on  ■  the  members  of  their  staff- 
from  fellow  journalists  so  far  away. 

Would  you  please  convey  this  feeling  of 
ours  to  the  newspapermen  of  .Amerii-a 
for  their  generosity? 

“Trusting  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
one  great  people  to  the  other  thus  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  ocean  between  them  at 
th  time  of  overwhelming  destruction  to 
one  Tf  them  may  add  to  and  enhance 
ti.-  mutual  good  feeling,  and  thank  you 
Iiersonally  for  your  kind  regard  to  us." 

One  hundred  yen  each  was  given  to. 
the  families  of  R.  Doi  (Asahi),  reixirter. 
who  died  while  he  was  on  duty  at  the 
Yokohama  Custom  House;  T.  Ichikawa 
(Yomiuri),  political  reporter,  who  died 
with  his  family  at  Honjo,  where  he  was 
living;  and  S.  Sogabe  (Yorodzu).  of  the 
editorial  staff,  who  died  at  A’^okohama 
where  his  family  was  living. 

Following  are  the  names  of  other  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
lief  fund  listed  under  their  respective 
newspapers. 

CHUCAI 

K.  Kiy<sa\Na 

(lost  his  wife  \  son  at  Yokohama).  Yen  40 
K.  Inouyc 

(li  st  his  wif«‘  mother  at  Yoko¬ 
hama)  .  Yen  40 

S.  Takaknra  .  Yen  35 

F.  Yoshimura 

(with  6  dependents) .  Yen  35 

Y.  Shimidzn  .  Yen  30 

M.  Yamagucht  .  Yen  25 

If.  Oknra  . Yen  20 

K.  Kageyama  .  Yen  20 

S.  Shimozono  .  Yen  20 

T.  Fiijii  .  Yen  10 

Total .  Yen  300 


I.  Hara 
R.  Tiikani 
K.  Sahe 


Total 


ASAHAI 


M.  And  .  . 

T.  Hayakawa  . 

T.  Kimiira  . 

S.  Kuramitsu  ..... 

T.  Ono  . 

If.  Yoshida  . 

S.  Morisawa  . 

K.  ITno . 

Y.  Nf^a  . 

S.  Kuwashinia  .... 
Y.  Toki  . 

S.  Shimonaeane  . . . 

T.  Ito  . 

T.  Matsnda  . 

S.  Sudzukt  . 

Mrs.  Y.  Yoshimura. 

K.  Kabashima  . 

K.  Narisawa  . 

H.  Matsnmura  .... 
Y.  Xi.shimiira  . 

H.  Yamasaki  . 

K.  Ishid-a  . 

K.  Chino  . 

IT.  Tokoro  . . 

I.  Mitsnda  . 

S.  Sakiiragi  . 

M.  Ito  . 

IT.  Srdto  . 

Y.  Ogata  . 

M.  Nagata  . 


TOKYO  YUKAN 


S.  Okubo  . . . 

S.  Takahashi 

T.  Takiya  . . 
T.  Ando  .... 

M.  Ito  . 

K.  Tan-ura  . . 
Y.  Nakagawa 
K.  Ando  .... 
M.  Srdto  .... 

M.  Hata  .... 
T.  Kobayashi 
K.  Koike  ... 

N.  Tomidzuka 
M.  Yoshida  . 
S.  Imano  . . . 
S.  Tsnkamoto 
H.  Karube  , . 
K.  Tanno  . . 
S.  Toknda  . . 
E.  Nagai  ... 
S.  Yamakawa  . 
K.  Kawashima 


CHUO 


YAMATO 


MAIYU 

V.  Tazawa  . 

W  Xakayama  . 

Y.  Xagamatsu  . 

Y.  Fnkuia  . . . 

S.  Ando  . 

S.  Mivao  . 

T.  Sakayori  . 

J.  Ito  . 

T.  Kannsaki  . 

X.  Satoshi  . 

IT.  Inomata  and  28  men,  each  Yen  6 
(I.  Yoshida  and  3  men,  each  Yen  4. 
T.  Machida  and  5  others,  each  Yen  2 


YORODZU 

B.  Tomicka  . . 

T.  Miki  . 

K.  I'shijima  . 

Miss  T.  \Vatanaf»e  (who  is  supjtort- 
ing  her  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  who  !"«t  her  h<  ii«e) . 


MAINICHI 


DEMPO  TSUSHIN 


S.  Shiod^n  .. 

S.  Hayashi  . . 

IT.  Imanuira 
Y.  Ciejo  . 

T.  Saito  .... 
I.  Kokiso  ... 

S.  Nakata  . . 
C.  Masiida  . . 

T.  Fukui  . . . . 
S.  Maniyama 


NIROKU 


Containing  messages 
of  thanks  from  all 
rewspaper  men  of 
Japan  to  the  news¬ 
paper  men  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  made  the  car¬ 
rier  box  and  contents 
shown  here  the  most 
welcome  gift  that 
hrs  reme  to  F’^ITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  this 
yerr. 


K.  Yamada 
Y.  Sndzuki 


Total 


SHIMBUN  OYOBl  SHIMBUN 

Miss  £.  Itakura . 

T.  Itabashi  . 

K.  Nakamura  . 

S.  Tachibnna  . 

S.  Nakayama  . 

K.  Taguchi  . 

M.  Nemoto  . 

— .  Murakami  . 

Miss  Hanako  . 

A.  ITtsunomiya  . . 

R.  K(^o  . 

S.  Minemura  . . 

E.  Yasuda  . . 

Miss  T.  Inudzuka . . 

K.  Tanaka  . . 


Total 


JIYU  TSUSHIN 


S.  Tajima  . 
Y.  Someya 
Y.  Chiku  . 
H.  Mimura 
R.  Kaneko 


TEIKOKU  TSUSHIN 


M  Miyagi  .. 
K.  Shiba ta  . . 
Cl.  Nakamura  , 

T.  Mogi  . 

Y.  Fujin’ura  . 

F.  Matsu  moto 

R.  Kawai  .  . 

S.  Okimura  . 

G.  Kawaguchi 


Total  . 

TOHO  TSUSHIN 

Cf.  Date  (lost  father) . 

Y.  O^eda  . 

T.  Tsukahara  (lost  wife) . 

D.  Kawanami  . 

S.  Tsuji  . 

K.  Ito  . 

K.  Yasuda  . 

T.  YcHna  . 

A.  Kuroda  . 

IT.  Nomura  . 

H.  Inouye  . 

S.  Matsiimoto  . 


YOMIURI 


S.  Otaki  . 

K.  At.ki  . 

H.  Okada  .... 

T.  Spto . 

K.  Ito  . 

K.  Nak.arishi 

S.  Sato  . 

.S.  Mogi  . 

T.  ITogo  . 

T.  Yokota  .  .  . 
M  Nag.ita  . 
S.  Watanalte 
H.  Y.inaRisawa 
T  Miyajima  . 


Total  . 

NIHON  TSUSHIN 

IT.  Konokyo  . 

K.  Kuranaga  . 

O.  Midzuno  . . . 

Three  others  yet  unnamed . 

Total  . 


Yen 

300 

Veil 

30 

Yen 

30 

h  en 

30 

Yen 

30 

Yen 

30 

\  en 

30 

\  en 

30 

^  cn 

30 

Yen 

30 

\en 

30 

Yen 

300 

Yen 

30 

\  en 

30 

h  en 

30 

h  cn 

30 

^  en 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

N  en 

10 

Yen 

10 

^  en 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

.  .Yen 

300 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

174 

Yen 

16 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

300 

Yen 

60 

Yen 

70 

Yen 

60 

Yen 

20 

Yen 

70 

Yen 

20 

Yen  300 

Yen 

in 

\  en 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

\  en 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

\  cn 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

\  cn 

19 

.  Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

,  Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

.  \  cn 

in 

\  en 

10 

S'en 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

\  cn 

10 

.  Yen 

in 

.  Yen 

10 

S'en 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

.  Yen  , 

300 

^’en 

60 

h  en 

60 

.  Yen 

60 

Yen 

60 

Yen 

300 

,  h'en 

30 

Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

300 

KISHA 

Yen 

40 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

30 

Yen 

20 

Yen 

15 

.  Yen 

15 

. . .  Yen 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

Yen 

300 

.  Yen 

100 

.  Yen 

50 

^'en 

50 

Yen 

50 

Yen 

50 

.  Y  cn  300 

.  Yen 

35 

Yen 

35 

.  Yen 

35 

Yen 

35 

.  Yen 

35 

.  Yen 

35 

.  Yen 

35 

^'en 

30 

Yen 

25 

,  Yen 

300 

Yen 

30 

Y  en 

70 

. .  Yen 

100 

.  Yen 

30 

.  Yen 

10 

.  Yen 

10 

. .  Yen 

5 

, .  Yen 

10 

, .  Yen 

10 

Yen 

10 

. .  Yen 

10 

..  Yen 

5 

..  Yen 

300 

..  Yen 

60 

..  Yen 

50 

Yen 

SO 

..  Yen 
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NEWSPAPER  CREATION  OR  BUILDING? 
THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  FRESNO  BEE 


usual  completeness,  and  for  dealing  with  The  plant  installed  is  up-to-date,  in- 
the  public,  whether  subscribers  or  ad-  eluding  one  octuple  floor  type  Walter 
vertisers,  or  neither,  in  the  spirit  of  fair-  Scott  press,  thirteen  linotypes,  and  the 
ness  dictated  by  modern  newspaper  ethics,  necessap-  type  casters,  etc.  Moving  pic-" 
Here  was  a  return,  in  effect,  for  the  tures  displayed  at  the  local  theaters  kept 
40  years  investment  of  time,  labor  and  the  public  advised  as  to  monthly  prog- 
conscience  at  Sacramento,  which  will  be  ress  of  the  enterprise, 
best  understood  by  those  who  have  read  In  September  temporary  offices  were 
the  preceding  article.  opened  and  organization  of  the  force  in 

In  March,  1922,  guarantees  in  the  all  departments  of  the  newspaper  corn- 
shape  of  advertising  contracts  were  asked  mcnced  under  direction  of  two  Mc- 
from  the  merchants  of  Fresno  if  the  Clatchys  of  the  third  generation,  Carlos 
I'resno  Bee  should  commence  publication  K.  McGatchy  as  editor,  and  J.  V. 
before  Dec.  1,  of  that  year.  In  two  weeks  McClatchy  as  publi.sher.  News  cor- 
contracts  calling  for  space  to  be  used  dur-  respondents  were  appointed  for  all  points 
ing  the  first  year  of  publication  to  the  in  the  territory  and  instructed  in  their 
extent  of  1.600,000  lines  were  signed  on  duties,  and  for  some  days  prior  to  publi- 
the  part  of  advertisers,  other  than  de-  cation  there  were  dress  rehearsals  cover- 
partment  store  managers,  and  before  the  ing  all  operations. 

tirst  issue  of  the  paper  on  Oct.  17,  that  The  subscription  price  of  the  paper  6 
amount  was  increased  by  500.000  lines.  days — delivered  by  mail  or  carrier — was 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  in  a  formal  fixed  at  75  cents  per  month,  but  for  a 
advertising  contract  a  satisfactory  rate  month  previous  to  the  first  issue,  trial  10 
for  sjace  in  a  newspaper  not  yet  estab-  weeks’  orders  at  $1  in  advance  were 
lished  and  of  problematic  circulation  was  invited  through  advertisements  and  maili 
overcome  by  providing  that  the  rate  for  cirailars.  When  this  offer  closed  on  the 
each  month  should  be  based  on  the  paid  evening  of  Oct.  16,  there  had  been  re¬ 
circulation  for  that  month  to  be  deter-  ceived  more  than  13,000  of  these  paid 
mined  by  an  auditor  selected  by  the  in  advance  subscriptions.  This  plan  was 
Fresno  ^lerchants’  Association,  all  ex-  followed  in  the  belief  that  if  the  Fresno 
pen^  involved  to  be  paid  by  the  Bee.  people  were  sincere  in  saying  that  they 
Basic  rates  per  inch  were  fixed  under  desired  to  support  a  local  newspaper  of 
this  arrangement  running  from  35c  for  the  Bee  type,  and  if  the  Bee  fulfilled  its 
5,(XX)  circulation  and  50c  for  10,000,  to  promise  of  giving  them  an  up-to-date 
90c  for  30.000.  The  auditor’s  report  for  newspaper,  most  of  the  10  weeks’  readers 
each  month  was  made  irmnediately  after  should  become  permanent  subscribers, 
the  close  of  the  month  so  that  by  the  The  result  has  justified  that  belief. 

10th  of  the  following  month  bills  could  On  Oct.  1?,  1922,  the  first  issue  of  the 
be  presentixl  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  ad-  Fresno  bee  appeared — a  complete  news- 
vertisers  themselves  through  their  Mer-  paper  of  60  pages  in  news  and  advertis- 
chauts’  Association.  The  plan  worked  ing  with  special  features  appropriate  to 
so  satisfactorily  that  it  was  continued  the  occasion.  The  average  paid  circula- 
even  after  the  Bee  had  'been  published  tion  for  the  month  ef  October,  1922,  was 
the  six-month  period  necessary  to  secure  17,514;  for  April.  1923,  16.816;  and  for 
an  “A.  B.  C.”  audit.  October,  1923,  16,472.  The  Audit  Bureau 

The  signed  contracts  were  sufficiently  Circulations  credits  it  with  an  aver- 
coticlusive  evidence  of  good  will  on  the  16,799  for  the  period  from  Oct.  17, 

part  of  advertisers,  and  a  general  can-  March  31,  1923.  Tliis  is  believed 

of  sentiment,  without  anv  written  establi.sh  a  record  for  a  new  daily  in 
guarantees,  gave  similar  promising  indi-  1**  a  town  of  say,  65,000  or 

cation  of  a  satisfactory  subscription  list;  70.000  (although  more  is  claimed), 
so  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1923,  a  lot  census,  45,000). 

112lj  X  150  was  purchased,  erection  of  a  interesting  feature  of  newspaper 

building  commenced  under  plans  already  publication  in  Fresno  is  the  plan  of  sub- 
approved  and  contract  closed  for  a  plant  urban  and  country  distribution  by  auto- 
under  options  previously  obtained.  mobiles,  introduced  years  ago  by  the 

The  building,  fireproof,  of  reinforced  Repu^ican  under  Chester  Rowell 

. ..asd«8„«i 


By  V.  S.  McCLATCHY 

IN'  a  previous  article,  for  the  informa-  Joaquin  Valley  as  that  paper  served  the 
tion  of  other  newspaper  publishers,  Sacramento  Valley, 
there  was  told  the  story  of  the  Sacramen-  It  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
to  Bee  and  the  methwls  by  which  a  pure-  Fresno,  a  graveyard  of  newspapers,  would 

iy  local  newspaiier,  published  in  a  small  not  welcome  a  new  daily  projected  along 

city,  had  made  itself  the  local  newspaper  modest  lines  on  the  Scripps  plan,  and 

for  the  Northern  half  of  the  second  lar-  gradually  developing  into  a  leading 

gest  state  in  the  Union  ;  how  it  had  pro-  journal,  and  that  the  only  chance  for  suc- 

tec^  its  circulation  in  that  territory  from  cess  lay  in  providing  from  the  first  issue 

the  competition  of  metropolitan  newspti-  a  complete  newspaper  on  the  lines  of  the 

pers  which  had  previously  controlled  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

district;  and  how,  with  quality,  perhaps  Two  dailies  were  published  in  Fresno 
more  than  quantity,  of  circulation,  it  had  at  the  time,  one  morning  and  one  evening, 
b«ilt  up  an  advertising  business  exceeding  the  Republican  and  the  Herald,  both 
ia  lineage  that  of  any  other  six  day  news-  owned  by  George  A.  and  Chase  S.  Os- 
piper  in  a  city  of  similar  size.  It  was  born,  Jr.,  and  both  receiving  the  Asso- 

i  story  of  40  years  of  joint  ownership  and  ciated  Press  report.  The  Morning  Re- 

iianagement  of  the  paper  by  C.  K.  Me-  publican  had  been  develoi^  by  its  former 

Oatchy,  editor  and  V.  S.  McGatchy,  pub-  owner,  Chester  Rowell,  into  an  excellent 

lisher,  into  whose  hands,  as  joint  owners  newspaper,  covering  its  field  well,  with  a 

and  managers,  the  property  came  on  the  circulation  of  30.(XX).  The  Evening 
death  of  their  father,  James  McClatchy,  Herald,  not  so  pretentious,  had  a  circula- 
in  1883.  ib'n  of  12,000. 

The  present  article  deals  with  the  story  Efforts  were  made  to  buy  the  Herald 
of  the  Fresno  Bee,  and  the  practical  ap-  by  the  Bee  but  without  success,  and  it 

^ication  of  lessons,  learned  by  years  of  became  necessary  to  learn  what  reception 

experience  and  experiment  in  the  Sacra-  a  second  evening  newspaper  would  meet 

raento  Valley,  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  sim-  before  investing  a  large  amount  of  capital 

ilar  enterprise  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  therein,  _for  Fresno,  a  city  of  possibly  65,- 

It  deals  with  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  000  or  70,000  inhabitants,  certainly  could 

publishers  that  with  the  good-will  of  the  not  supixrt  two  goo<l  evening  newspapers, 

community,  expenditure  of  necessary  cap-  This  inquiry  developed  an  invitation  from 

ital  in  building,  plant,  promotion  and  op-  Fresno,  in  very  practical  form,  for  the 

eration,  would  accomplish  in  a  few  years  establishment  in  h'resno  by  the  managers 

in  Fresno  wluit  had  taken  40  years  to  ac-  and  owners  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  an 

complish  in  Sacramento— 20  in  learning  evening  newspaper  similar  to  their  Sacra- 

how  and  20  in  doing.  The  enterprise  was  mento  one  and  assurances  of  support  if 

conceived,  planned  and  inaugurated  by  the  they  would  do  so.  That  invitation  was 

home  office  under  direction  of  tlie  pub-  Ixiscxl  on  two  grounds  frankly  stated, 
lisher  and  his  assistant.  \V.  H.  James,  in  First,  there  was  the  curious  iiKiital  at- 
the  early  part  of  1922  during  the  latter  titude  of  the  ordinary  community  which 

part  of  a  two-year  European  trip  of  the  resents  all  its  liKal  newspapers  being  con- 

tditor.  trolled  by  one  individual,  or  one  interest, 

.\  relief  map  of  the  state  of  California  on  the  theory  that  free  e.xpression  in 

shows  an  immense  valley  of  approxi-  matters  of  local  moment  is  thereby  pre- 

matey  12,000,000  acres,  nearly  500  miles  vented;  and  Fresno  has  civic  spirit  and  concrete,  facecT  with  brick,  was  designed 

long  and  averaging  40  miles  in  width,  pride  unusually  well  developed.  .\s  a  for  the  expansion  necessary  to  prcxiuc- 

extending  from  Red  Bluff  on  the  north,  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  evidence  that  uon  of  a  com[>lete  newspaper  of,  say, 

where  the  Coast  Range  and  Sierra  the  Osborns  were  inclined  to  use  unfairly  75,OiKl  circulation.  It  occupies  ground 

.Vevada  Mountains  meet,  to  Bakersfield  their  control  of  both  dailies;  and  the  s- ace  of  75  x  100.  has  three  stories  and 

on  the  south,  where  the  Tehachapis  con-  l>ersona|  p<3pularity  of  both  owners  was  deep  pressroom  basement,  with  heating 

nect  the  same  two  ranges  and  form  the  unquestioned.  But  this  mental  attitude  ami  \entilatiug  and  cooling  system  so 

dividing  line  between  the  seven  coun-  of  communities  is  well-known  to  experi-  that  a  pleasant  temperature  may  be 

ties  of  Southern  California  and  the  bal-  cnced  publishers — in  fact,  because  of  such  maintained  on  cold  winter  days  or  in  the 

ante  of  the  state.  knowledge  the  publishers  of  The  Bee  a  heat  of  summer.  On  the  roof  was  placed 

In  old  maps  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  few  years  before  had  declined  to  take  ad-  oik-  foot  of  soil  and  grass  turf  grown 

Survey  this  valley  was  caled  the  “(jreat  vantage  of  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  thereon  to  assist  in  maintaining  cool- 

interior  Valley.”  In  later  years  the  upper  Sacramento  Union.  ness  in  the  composing  room  in  summer, 

portion  became  known  as  the  Sacramento  The  second  rea.son  was  the  reputation  The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Valley  and  the  lower  portion  as  the  San  built  by  the  Sacramento  Bee  for  covering  The  mechanical  departments  are  floored 

Joaquin  Valiev,  named  after  the  two  its  entire  valley  in  a  news  way  with  un-  with  Bloxonend. 


and  partly  upon  the  Bee  itself.  But  at 
least  its  brief  history  to  date  illustrates 
the  possibiities  that  lie  in  opening  new 
fields  with  tested  methods  and  to  that 
extent  interest  other  publishers. 


A  Newipaper  Buildirf  That  Gar#  an  Infant  tha  TuU  Banefit  of  a  Father’i  40  Tean' 
Experience. 
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CURTIS’  POST  GREETS 
N.  Y.  IN  NEW  DRESS 


CHRIS”  MORLEY  QUITS 
BOWUNG  GREEN 


CURTIS  DIRECTS  POST  RE-BUILDING 


Paget  Made  Seven  Columns — Price  Set 
at  5  Cents  a  Copy — ^Type  Altered 
— Rates  and  Personnel 
Changed 


Pott  Columnist  to  “Write  Better 
Books” — Thinks  Newspapers 
Fail  to  Feed  Hunger 
for  Realities 


TO  PUBLISH  COBB  EDITORIALS 


THE  NEW 


y _ JfetD  Both  forning  pout 


Qork  jEorning  post 


one  and  aided  the  other ;  the  World 
War ;  the  Disarmament  campaign ;  and 
the  League  of  Nations. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  the  editor 
and  the  last  article  written  by  him — 
a  welcome  to  President  Coolidge  on  his 
assumption  of  office — will  also  be  in- 
clude<l  in  the  volume. 


DRIVERS  RE-ELECT  BANNON 


Journal  Circulator  Chosen  l-resident  Wilson-Lawrenson  to  Atlanta 

by  New  York  Delivery  Men  P  ^ 

-I^wrenson  early  this 

Joseph  D.  Bannon,  circulation  manager,  month  will  become  connected  with  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  was  re-  .Atlanta  Georgian  and  Sunday  .American, 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper  and  At  present  he  is  in  New  York,  spending 
Mail  Deliverers’  Union  of  New  York  at  his  honeymoon.  He  was  married  Dec. 
the  annual  election  held  recently.  Other  29  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  to  Mrs.  Lucille 
officers  elected  are ;  David  -A.  F.  Power.  Gaston  Jordan,  widow  of  the  late  Cap- 
vice-president ;  John  R.  Dunne,  secre-  tain  Mortimer  Jordan,  World  War  hero. 
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The  News  Is  First 
Choice  In  Detroit 


BULLETIN!  The  Detroit  News  published  29,069,696  lines  of  paid  ad- 

- 1  vertising  in  1923.  (^Figures  subject  to  slight  change  in  final  audit.) 
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HE  three  lines  on  the  chart  show  graphically  the 
story  of  newspaper  preference  in  Detroit. 

The  expansion  of  press  facilities  enabling  The 
News  to  increase  from  48  pages  to  56  immediately  caused 
the  upward  trend  of  The  News’  advertising  line  and 
materially  increased  the  lead  of  The  News  over  its 
competitors. 

The  relation  of  the  three  lines  before  and  after  Nov.  3 
proves  conclusively  that  The  Detroit  News  is  always 
the  first  choice  of  advertisers — and  the  medium  always 
used  when  space  is  available  as  it  now  is. 

The  Detroit  News 

275,000  Circulation  Daily;  275,000  Sunday 
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LAWN  TENNIS  BODY  OPENS  WAR  ON  “BIG 
NAME’*  EVIL  IN  SPORTS  WRITING 


Can  Bar  From  Amateur  Meets  “Trained  Seals”  Who  Syndicate 
Articles  for  Big  Price — Will  Prove  Aid 
to  News  Writers 


By  HENRY  L.  FARRELL 

Koitorial  Note — Mr.  Farrell  it  storting  editor  of  the  United  I'ress  Associations. 


One  large  news  distributing  organiza-  some  of  the  opinions  of  star  tennis 
tion,  in  handling  sports,  has  adopted  a  ers  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
ixdicy  of  holding  to  its  own  staff  in  cover-  would  make  valuable  copy  for  newspa, 
ing  all  big  sport  events.  Behind  the  adop-  publishers  and  interesting  reading  for  ' 
tion  of  this  policy  against  "trained  seals”  public. 

were  sad  experiences  of  trying  to  make  To  make  these  opinions  available  I 
the  copy  readable  and  interesting,  trying  association  proposes  that  its  publicity  de- 
to  find  the  author  after  the  event  and  partment  will  get  these  articles  writtQ 
taken  place,  and  finally  writing  a  guess  by  the  players  and  hand  them  out  grati 
opinion  under  the  "seal's”  name.  It  may  to  all  news  distributing  agencies, 
be  taken  as  an  admission  also,  when  names  Boxers  and  ball  players  never  can  'i 
of  prominent  stars  are  bought  to  cover  forced  to  do  that,  but  if  it  can  be  accoir 
big  events,  that  the  regular  staff  of  the  plished  by  tennis  and  golf  govemk^ 


papers  and  mag¬ 
azines  as  a  real 
menace  to  the 
pure  amateur 
code  of  sports, 
the  United  States 
Lawn  Tennis  As¬ 
sociation  will  be 
asked  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  next 
month  to  approve 
of  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the 
amateur  rule 
which  will  make 
ineligible  for  am¬ 
ateur  competition 
any  tennis  player 


Another  reason  against  the  use  of 
the  names  of  the  star  athletes, 
voiced  by  the  publisher  of  a  New 
York  daily,  was  that  money  paid 
to  mercenary  stars  was  thereby  diverted 
from  the  purse  of  deserving  newspaper- 


CONSIDERING  the  growing  practice  players  than  this  particular  tennis  player  organization  is  not  competent  to  cover  bodies  it  will  be  more  than  praiseworthy 

of  star  athletes  to  capitalize  on  their  and”  writer.  something  out  of  routine.  ^  ^  _ '  .  _  . _ _  . .. .  _ _ 

name  by  writing  signed  articles  for  news-  By  "helping”  a  number  of  professional 

ball  players  “write”  their  expert  opinion 
of  world’s  series  games,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  tell  player  invariably  will  refuse 
to  criticize  or  comment  upon  the  playing 
of  a  member  of  either  one  of  the  teams. 


Former  Vice-president  and  General 
Manager  Resigns  January  1 

<By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Jan.  3. — Basil  Brewer  I 


Henry  L.  Farrell 


The  tennis  association  holds  newspaper  "ho  were  in  the  newspaper  game  as 

publishers  as  being  partially  responsible  “  business  and  not  as  a  sideline  to  pick  for  the  past  two  years  vice-presidm 
for  placing  temptation  in  the  way  of  ama-  “P  “  ''ttle  easy  money.  and  general  manager  of  the  Omaha  B«, 

teur  players  to  turn  their  names  rather  The  practice  of  signing  star  athletes  to  has  disposed  _  of  his  holdings  to  NA 
than  their  writings  into  revenue.  exclusive  contracts  is  more  and  more  L  p<like,  principal  owner  of  the  paper,  hi> 

In  the  lengthy  report  of  the  rules  com-  closing  legitimate  sources  of  news  for  resignation  taking  effect  Jan.  1. 
mittee,  an  instance  was  quoted  to  support  reiKirters.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  Mr.  Brewer  announced  he  had  ob-l 
the  theory  that  newspaper  publishers  were  •*  story  now,  that  is  worth  while,  from  tained  option  for  outright  purchase 
willing  to  u.se  the  name  of  a  star  tennis  a  professional  champion  of  sports,  with-  a  daily  in  the  East.  He  formerly  was 
player  to  increase  their  circulation.  out  buying  it.  Jack  Dempsey,  Babe  Ruth,  w  ith  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Cleveland 

“It  was  proved  last  summer,”  the  com-  Benny  Leonard,  Walter  Hagen,  Gene  Press.  Dwight  Israel,  assistant  general 
mittee  report  reads,  “that  the  newspapers  Sarazen,  Jock  Hutchison.  Jim  Barnes,  manager,  also  resigned  to  purchase 
want  the  advertising  value  of  a  great  I’iH  Tilden,  Vincent  Richards,  John  Me-  iiajier  in  California. 


who  does  such  writing  for  “substantial  player’s  name  rather  than  the  literary  Graw  and  practically  all  of  the  “good 
compensation.”  value  of  his  articles.  Twenty-five  papers  names”  in  sport  are  tied  up  in  silence  by 

The  amateur  rule  committee  of  the  were  offered  syndicated  articles  by  A.  newsiiaper  contracts, 
association,  consisting  of  George  T.  Adee  Wallis  Myers,  perhaps  the  greatest  au-  .A  reporter,  asking  most  any  of  the 
and  George  W.  Wiglitman.  two  very  re-  thority  on  tennis  in  the  world  and  a  writer  above  stars,  fur  a  story  outside  of  straight 
sponsible  sportsmen,  gave  long  considera-  of  distinct  literary  merit.  They  refused  news  how  he  feels,  and  things  like  that, 
tion  to  the  increasing  literary  activities  of  the  offer,  hut  asked  for  articles  bv  Miss  is  invariably  given  a  response — “.'sorry, 
several  prominent  tennis  players  and  made  Wills,  then  a  school  girl,  who  had  just  but  I’m  tied  up  with  such-and-such  pa- 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  amateur  rule  won  the  national  women’s  championshiii  per.” 

which  reads  as  follows;  and  about  whose  literary  ability  they  One  case  is  reported  where  a  sport 

“A  player  who  writes  articles  on  tennis  knew  nothing.  Miss  Wills  refused.”  writer  went  to  a  prominent  golfer  with 

for  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals  or  .Arguments  in  support  of  the  publishers’  some  hunches  for  several  stories  of  in¬ 
pamphlets  and  receives  therefor  substan-  judgment  of  the  comparative  news  value  terest,  that  would  have  served  as  good 
tial  compensation,  [lecuniary  gain,  or  emol-  of  the  articles  of  the  two  authors  re-  advertising  for  him.  He  not  only  de- 
ument  contemporarily  with  his  engaging  ferred  to  can  be.  and  were  presented,  by  dined  to  discuss  the  stories  suggested  but 
in  tennis  competitions,  violates  the  said  the  newspapermen  at  the  meeting  with  he  turned  around  and  had  the  same 
provisions  of  the  .Amateur  Rule  and  shall  the  committee  several  days  ago.  hunches  used  by  the  writer  who  was 

be  declared  ineligible  to  compete  in  tour-  Several  instances  were  given  to  the  writing  his  stuff  for  him. 
naments  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  as  evidence  that  at  least  sev-  The  I.awn  Tennis  .Association  has 

United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  eral  metropolitan  newspaper  publishers  struck  ui>on  what  may  be  a  happy  solu- 
But  it  is  not  intended  hereby  to  declare  not  only  did  not  desire  the  signed  opinion  tion  for  the  difficulty  hut  it  can  he  ap- 
a  person  ineligible  who  has  for  many  of  star  athletes  but  would  not  print  stories  plied  only  to  amateur  and  well-organized 
years  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  that  were  supposed  to  have  been  written  sports.  * 

writing  articles  as  his  permanent  and  only  by  them.  The  tennis  association  lielieves  that 

business,  and  whose  income  from  such 


The  vacancies  have  not  been  filled. 


France  to  Curb  Pre«t  Lotteries 


M.  Maurice  Colrat,  Minister  of  Justice, 
will  lay  on  the  table  of  the  Chamber  oi 
Deputies  the  draft  of  a  law  by  which  all 
competition  in  newspapers  or  periodicals 
in  which  chance  is  an  element  shall  he 
l>rohibitcd.  This  law,  it  is  considered,  is 
designed  to  check  competitions  such  as  ^ 
that  of  I.e  Matin,  which  is  issuing  a  cef- ; 
tificate  to  regular  readers,  who  parti  Ef 
pate  in  drawings  taking  place  three  times 
a  week  with  prizes  of  1.0(10  to  2.s,0(XI 
francs.  ,A  weekly  publication  devoted  to 
theatrical  news  is  al.so  offering  a  million 
francs  under  similar  circumstances. 


Water  Damages  Newspaper  Plant 

Building  and  plant  of  the  Charles  City  | 


(la.)  Press  was  damaged  by  water  in  i 
fire  which  destroyed  an  adjoining  sho(i  | 
and  threatened  the  whole  plant.  j 


business  is  not  substantially  affected  by 
his  playing  tennis.” 

The  committee  did  not  propose  a  rule 
prohibiting  all  players  from  writing  _  on 
tennis  subjects  for  newspaper  publication, 
and  it  assumed  the  responsibility  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  distinction  between  the  players  W'ho 
write  for  “substantial  compensation”  and 
those  who  do  not  derive  big  pay  from 
their  pencils. 

In  explaining  their  purpose  in  acting 
against  the  abuse  of  the  practice  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  their  plans  for  enforcing  the  new 
interpretation  of  the  rule,  the  committM 
told  a  number  of  newspapermen  that  in 
trying  to  curb  the  evil  and  keep  it  re¬ 
moved  from  the  danger  point  it  would  act 
only  against  those  players  “who  were  not 
on  the  level.” 

No  names  or  individual  cases  were  nien- 
tioned  by  the  committee,  but  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  rule  obviously  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  William  T.  Tilden,  the 
world’s  champion  singles  player,  and  Vin¬ 
cent  Richards,  who  was  ranked  third 
among  the  players  last  year  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Tilden  and  .Richards  have  been  writing 
regularly  for  newspaper  publication  and 
it  was  one  of  the  stories,  under  Tilden’s 
name,  in  which  he  criticized  a  member  of 
the  Davis  Cup  committee,  that  caused  an 
exchange  of  personalities  between  them 
and  terminated  in  the  threat  that  he  would 
not  play  again  with  the  American  Davis 
Cup  team. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  of  profession¬ 
alism.  a  question  of  ethics  is  involved  in 
the  writing  of  articles  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor  criticizes  officials  of  the  governing 
body  of  his  game  or  the  game  of  other 
players.  One  writing  tennis  player  has 
done  this  several  times  and  it  caused  bad 
feeling  among  the  players. 

Professional  baseball  players,  who  have 
also  turned  literary  in  large  numbers,  are 
more  ethical  in  avoiding  criticism  of  other 


NORTH  AMERICAN  AD  STAFF  GIVES  BOSS  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 


*Tor  he  U  a  jolly  rood  fellow"  and  "he  lives  down  in  onr  aUey«*'  neeted  Ernest  8.  Edmondson,  advertising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Vortk 
American,  when  he  entered  the  room  at  the  Arcadia  Cafe  where  a  banquet  in  honor  of  his  birth^y  was  given  Dec.  81  by  members  ^f  ^e 
American  advertising  department.  Kr.  Edmondson  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch.  Left  to  right  aronnd  the  table  are:  ~ 

William  F.  Cressman.  Russell  Gray,  R.  L.  Davison,  W.  A.  Young,  I.  Lauber,  K.  A.  Davis.  John  Wood.  Morton  Schumaker. 

Legallex.  P,  W.  Lewis.  Ernest  £.  Edmondson.  1.  W.  Williams,  F.  V.  L.  Turner,  Milton  Ball,  K.  8.  Johnson.  E.  M.  Pitts.  ^  . 

Baden,  Ernest  H.  Abemethy,  W.  D.  Cowdrick.  T.  J.  Mulvey,  W.  O.  Fontaine,  O.  C.  Curtis,  L.  Marcus,  and  George  Fayko.  Telegrams  of  ooa* 
gratulations  were  received  from  E.  A.  Van  Valkenburg,  president  of  the  North  American;  J.  W.  Ramsey,  and  the  men  of  the  Chicago  oAoa 


by  members  of  the  Nortt  P 
re:  George  F.  Thompeos.  i 
ker.  J.  A.  Githens.  J.  W.  I 
s.  W.  B.  Warnes,  WUsei  \ 
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A  STAR  FEATURE  FOR  1924 

H.  a  WELLS^ 

First  Publication  Weekly  2000-Word  Article, 

A  Brilliant  Contribution  From  the  World’s 
Leader  of  Thought 

The  articles  concern  matters  of  universal  interest,  sometimes  political, 
sometimes  philosophical,  always  human!  During  the  last  four  months 
an  average  of  one  out  of  every  four  of  Mr.  Wells’  dispatches  has  been  on 
matters  of  vital,  timely,  political  or  international  interest,  and  have  been 
sent  us  by  cable  and  featured  on  the  first  page  news  section  of  the  press 
throughout  the  world. 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWSPAPERS  NOW  RUNNING  H.  G.  WELLS’  WEEKLY 


New  York  American 
Boston  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Detroit  Times 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
Syracuse  American 
Fort  Worth  Record 
Chicago  Herald  Elxaminer 
San  Francisco  Elxaminer 
Atlanta  Georgian 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News 
Wzwhington  Times 
Rochester  Journal 
Baltimore  News 
New  Bedford  Standard 
Albany  Times  Union 
Chattanooga  News 


Fresno  Republican 
Utica  Daily  Press 
Wichita  Eagle 
Omaha  Bee 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Des  Moines  Register 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 
Buffalo  Times 
Passaic  Daily  News 
Ellmira  Telegram 
Duluth  News  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Indianapolis  Star 
Albuquerque  Journal 
New  Orleans  Item 
Cleveland  Leader 


Augusta  Herald 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Akron  Times 
Salt  Lake  Deseret  News 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 
Huntington  Advertiser 
Tampa  Tribune 
Macon  Telegram 
Erie  Dispatch 
Nashville  Banner 
Austin  American 
Muskogee  Times 
Okicdioma  Leader 
Birmingham  News 
Long  Beach  Press  (Cal.) 
Boise  Statesman 
Charleston  News  (S.  C.) 


AMONG  THE  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  PAPERS  ARE 


London  Westminster  Gazette 
Paris  Le  Progres  Civique 
Japanese  Advertiser 
Buenos  Ayres  La  Nacion 
South  African  Argus 
Ceu'diff  (Wales)  Western  Mail 


Melbourne  Herald 
Sydney  Times 
Mexico  Elxcelsior 
Belfast  Telegraph 
Toronto  Star 
Halifax  Herald 


Winnipeg  Free  Press 
Vancouver  Province 
Nelson  Daily  News 
Ottawa  Journal 
Moose  Jaw  Times 


Your  Territory  May  Be  Still  Open 
WIRE 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  373  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
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OUTSIDE  CONTRACTS  SHAPED  BUILDING 
PLAN  AS  WELL  AS  INSIDE  EFFICIENCY 


Greensboro  News  Considered  Growth  of  Traffic  and  Trade 
and  Convenience  to  Rail  Transport  in  Locating  Its 
New  $160,000  Home  to  Be  Ready  Next  August 


^KX'EKAL  iK>ints  unifiue  in  the  con- 
^  struction  of  non-metroiwlitan  news- 
pajK-r  plants  are  evident  in  the  $160,000 
building  now  be¬ 
ing  erected  bv 
the  (ireensboro 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Work  started  in 
October,  as  noted 
at  the  time  by 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  the 
building  will  be 
ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  in  August, 

1924.  Note¬ 
worthy  in  its  plans 
are : 

1.  A  railroad 
siding  direct  to 
the  plant  from 

the  Southern  Railway  main  line  four 
blocks  distant. 


E.  B.  Jeffress 


wall.  This  affords  in  addition  to  outside 
light  insurance  on  ventilation  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present. 

The  general  layout  is  as  follows ; 

Sub-basement — Heating  and  building 
service  plant,  coal  storage,  etc. 

Ilasement— ^,700  square  feet,  press- 
riKim,  stereo  foundry,  jwper  storage,  etc. 

Street  Floor — .Main  entrance  and  lobby, 
business  offices,  5,000  square  feet ;  mail¬ 
ing  room,  storage,  lavatories,  etc.,  3.700 
square  feet. 

.Second  FlcKir — Editorial  and  news 
room.  3.700  square  feet ;  composing  room, 
stei’in  tables,  etc.,  5.(XX)  square  feet. 

Third  F'kor — ^Commercial  photo-en¬ 
graving  plant,  commercial  photographer 
studio,  and  tenants  allied  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Throughout  the  building  the  plans  call 
for  special  features  and  conveniences 
which  will  insure  economy  and  speed  in 
newspaper  making,  estH>cially  from  the 


2.  Provision  for  leasing  si>ace  not  now  mechanical  or  manufacturing  standpoint, 

needed  by  the  News  to  a  photo-engraver.  In  the  departments  the  open  office  plan 
a  commercial  photographer  and  others  has  been  closely  followed,  with  a  mini- 
whose  services  may  be  of  frequent  use  mum  of  segregated  offices  in  each  de- 
to  the  newspaper.  partment.  Manufacturing  and  produc- 

3.  Straight-line  movement  for  produc-  tion  movement  will  follow  a  straight  line, 

tion,  with  weight  Ix-ing  carried  as  short  with  a  drop  to  the  ne.xt  succeeding  de- 
a  distance  as  possible.  partment.  where  length  of  flow  travel  can 

The  building  is  located  at  the  corner  be  economically  shortenetl  and  movement 
of  North  Davis  and  liiast  (iaston  streets  of  weight  lessened. 

within  two  blocks  of  the  retail  center  of  The  layout,  as  relating  to  priKess  of 
Greensboro,  on  a  rapidly  developing  traf-  priKluction.  is  as  hdlows ;  The  editorial 
tic  artery,  and  giving  a  direct  delivery  offices,  library  and  conference  room  are 
route  to  the  proposed  union  railway  sta-  on  the  second  fliHir  on  the  west  frontage; 
tion  five  blocks  distant.  imme<liately  In-hind  them  is  the  open 

A  side-track  has  lieen  brought  in  to  news  r(M)m.  with  depiirtmental  locations 
the  north  rear  end  of  the  building  from  segregaterl  by  railings.  Next  and  to  rear 
the  Southern  .Railway  main  line,  about  will  be  the  comixising  riKim,  with  bank 
four  blocks  distant,  for  handling  paper,  of  12  machines  installed,  and  provision 
supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  and  will  be  utilized  for  8  additional  machines,  Ludlows,  type- 


in  handling  building  materials  during 
construction.  The  slope  of  the  lot  is 
such  that  the  car  door  sill,  on  siding,  is 
about  18  inches  above  the  basement  floor 
level  and  l>aper,  etc.,  can  Ik-  rolled  from 


casters,  make-up  banks,  etc.,  laid  out  so 
cojiy  comes  direct  from  news  room  to 
copy-cutting  desk,  thence  to  machines 
and  make-up.  the  forms  moving  direct  to 
steam  tables.  Mats  will  drop  in  straight 


car  down  a  ramp  into  pressroom  floor  line  to  stereo  foundry,  directly  below,  on 
and  paper  storage  room.  basement  floor,  the  plates  going  to  presses 

The  building  is  designed  especially  for  on  straight  line,  a  maximum  distance  of 
newspaper  operation.  The  architectural  40  feet.  From  the  presses  the  paiiers  go 
and  structural  plans  which  were  pre-  by  conveyor  to  the  front  of  mailing 
parcel  by  Harry  Barton,  of  Greensboro,  nxim.  working  across  the  bundling  and 
and  the  general  plant  and  production  de-  mailing  tables  to  floor  chutes,  through 
sign  by  S.  P.  Weston,  of  New  York,  which  the  bundles  will  drop  direct  to 


have  been  workcel  out  so  there  is  no  in¬ 
terference  in  the  mechanical  operation, 
ample  tolerance  being  provided  for  clear 
working  space  around  presses  and  the 
fixed  machines  in  each  department.  Spe¬ 
cial  consideration  has  been  given  to  floor 
loads,  vibration,  ventilation  and  lighting. 

The  building,  which  will  be  three 
stories  and  basement.  50  x  174,  will  be 
of  steel  frame  and  concrete  type  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  exterior  of  red  brick,  with 
granite  base  and  terra-cotta  granite  trim. 
The  slope  of  the  lot  gives  a  drop  of  12 
feet  between  front  and  rear  lines,  thus 
giving  basement  and  pressroom  floor,  out¬ 
side  windows,  and  permitting  a  delivery 
and  trucking  area  at  rear  inside  the 
building  line. 

The  plant  design  and  layout  follows  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  new  straight  line 
and  gravity  drop  production  movement 
theory,  the  bundled  papers  at  the  finish 
of  the  mechanical  operation  being  dropped 
from  mailing  room  to  delivery  autos  in 
the  trucking  area  directly  below. 

.^n  alley  at  the  rear  or  east  end  of  the 
building  gives  access  both  to  the  de¬ 
livery  area,  under  mail  room,  and  to  the 
reserve  area  at  the  north  rear  side  of 
the  building,  into  which  the  railway  sid¬ 
ing  entcr.s,  and  is  also  of  sufficient  size 
to  provide  garage  space  and  supplemental 
yard  storage.  .\  reservation  of  a  10- 
joot  area,  along  the  north  wall  beginning 
at  a  point  100  feet  from  front  line,  in¬ 
sures  light  exposures  on  this  side  for  the 
mechanical  departments.  Thus  the  build¬ 
ing  has  three  full  outskle  exposures  cov¬ 
ering  front,  side  and  rear,  with  partial 
outside  exposure  on  the  area  or  north 


auto  or  loading-platform. 

Over  the  composing  room  the  roof  will 


Ik-  truss  frame  construction,  with  special 
light  and  ventilating  skylights.  This  will 
leave  the  comiK>sing  room  floor  free  from 
cidumns. 

The  plans  call  for  a  spacious  office, 
with  executive  ofliccs  at  the  rear.  .\ 
counter  will  run  full  width  of  the  office 
and  departmental  layout  .so  that  the  cir¬ 
culation.  advertising  and  accounting  de¬ 
partments  will  be  immediately  in  a  line 
back  of  the  counter  section  assigned  to 
each  deiiartment. 

Entrance  to  the  building  from  the 
street  frontage  is  through  a  central  dcxir- 
way  to  a  lobby,  and  through  revolving 
ve.stibiile  eloor  to  the  business  office.  .\t 
the  north  end  of  the  lobby  a  stairway 
will  lead  to  the  editorial  and  news  renims 
on  second  floor  and  up  to  third  flewr.  .A 
fokling  iron  grill  will  seiiarate  the  lobby 
and  approach  to  stairway  freim  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  lobby,  which  will  Ik;  foldeel 
back  during  the  day.  making  this  a  part 
of  the  public  space.  -At  night  it  will 
cli>se  off  access  to  the  business  office.  A 
stairway  at  rear  provides  access  to  the 
meclianiral  departments.  .A  freight  ele¬ 
vator  is  located  at  rear  of  building  from 
basement  to  third  floor. 

Throughout  the  building,  plans  call  for 
the  latest  improve-d  features  for  news¬ 
paper  homes.  F'or  pressriKim,  and  stereo 
foundries,  block  floors  will  be  provided. 
The  composing  room  floor  will  carry  a 
coiMluit  system  and  has  been  designed  io 
meet  the  working  requirements  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  .A  system  of  measured  dif¬ 
fused  lighting  will  be  used  throughout 
the  building. 

The  News  will  start  in  its  new  build¬ 
ing  with  a  bank  of  12  linotypes  and  with 
space  provided  for  expansion  of  8  addi¬ 
tional  machines.  The  composing  furni¬ 
ture  and  fixtures  will  he  of  latest  design 
in  steel. 

In  the  pressriH>m  a  new  Goss  unit 
type  sextuple  will  be  installed,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  additional  units  in  the  future. 
The  present  (piad  press  will  be  used  for 
color  and  Sunday  magazine  work. 

The  officers  of  the  News  are:  E.  B. 
Jeffress,  president ;  .A.  I_  Stockton,  vice- 
president  ;  F-arle  Godbey,  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  .A.  B.  Joyner,  treasurer.  Mrs.  Joy¬ 
ner  succeeded  her  late  husband  as  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Joyner  having  practically- 
grown  up  with  the  Daily  News,  working 
in  the  business  and  news  departments,  and 
was  advertising  manager  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  July  29.  1923.  Mr.  Jeffress  has 
iK-en  connected  with  the  News  since  .Au¬ 
gust,  1911,  as  business  manager  and  .sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  from  1911  until  1918, 
under  the  joint  ownership  of  Mr.  Jeffress 
and  W.  A.  Hildebrand,  of  Asheville. 
Mr.  Hildebrand  sold  out  in  1918  to 
Messrs.  Stockton.  Joyner  and  Godbev. 
the  three  employes  who  had  long  been 
associated  with  the  Daily  News. 


PAID  NEWSPAPER  SPACT 
USED  TO  FIGHT  KLAN 

Businesi  Man  Buys  Full  Page  in  New 
York  Suburb  Weekly  to  Combat 
Growth  of  Hooded 
Order 


l-'or  the  lirst  time  on  record,  paid  news¬ 
paper  publicity  has  been  used  in  an  effort 
to  combat  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  * 
Klan  in  the  metrojiolitan  district  of  Ne* 
York  City.  .\n  attempt  to  ''Klanize'’  the 
community  of  Springlield  Gardens,  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  outskirts  of  New  A'ork. 
aroused  keen  resentment  among  some  ot 
the  business  men  in  the  section.  1310  / 
denounct-el  the  Klan  as  un-.American  and 
insisted  that  the  propaganda  of  thi 
"h<HKlt-<l  band"  was  resulting  in  the  .stir¬ 
ring  up  of  religious  warfare  and  bigotiy 
— at  least  in  Springlield  Gardens. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  Jamaica 
(.N.  A'.)  (lueens  County  News,  a  weekly, 
that  the  emergency  be  met  by  the  use  oi  * 
white  space  was  pr.nnptly  approved  bv  ■' 
the  leading  business  man  ot  the  section— 
William  11.  Schabehorn,  real  estate  de- 
veloiK-r.  Mr.  Schab-ehorn  wrote  a  full- 
page  denunciation  of  the  Klan  which  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  attention  and  served 
effectively  to  riddle  some  of  the  arg.i- 
ments  advanced  at  a  Presbyterian  church 
meeting  by  the  spokesman  for  the  Klan. 

Following  up  this  advantage,  Mr.  , 
Schaliehorn  last  week  took  another  page 
in  the  Queens  County  News  to  address 
an  open  letter  to  President  CsMilidge  in 
which  he  urged  the  Fixecutive  to  take 
steps  to  curb  the  Klan  activities  and  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Klan’s  campaign  had  been  halted  in 
Queens  County. 

NEW  PLANT  READY 


Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  to 
Move  Into  27-Story  Building  | 

New  building  recently  purchased  by 
the  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  Age-Herald  was 
rechristened  Jan.  1,  when  workmen  com-  ^ 
pleted  the  hanging  of  the  name  in  great 
gilt  letters  along  each  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  27  stories  high,  the  largest 
in  Birmingham,  and  was  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Jefferson  County  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  now  defunct. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
installation  of  the  complete  new  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  be  used  by  the  Age- 
Herald  in  the  new  home.  The  perma¬ 
nent  transfer  from  the  old  building  to 
the  new  building  will  be  made  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  according  to  Frederick 
1.  Thompson,  publisher. 
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vspapers  carr>inK  the  most  advertising  in  their  respective 
cities  for  19Z3,  with  volume  in  agate  lines* 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  . . . .  2»,S2».S41 

Detroit  News  . .  . .  29.U67.696 

Chicago  Tribune  . . .  28.041,477 

Pittsburgh  Press  .  24,273.004 

New  York  Times  . . . .  24.101,226 

Washington  Star  . . . . . .  23.846i,758 

Baltimore  Sun  . . . .  23,530,006 

St.  lyHiis  Post  I>ispatch  . . . .  22,516,760 

('4>Uimbus  I>ispatch  ....  . .  21.242,341 

(levelami  Pl.nin  IValer  .  . . . .  19,211.640 

.Milwaukee  Journal  . 18,354,313 

San  Francisco  Examiner  . 18,201,255 

Oakland  Tribune  . 16.507.470 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  . .  16.341.282 

i>ayton  News  . . 15,807,232 

Ivong  Beach  Telegram  ....  . . .  14,778.456 

Toleilo  Blade  . 14,330.119 

l>aUas  Times  Herald  . 14,257,801 

Portland  Oregimian  . . . '. .  13,7^,076 

Boston  (ilobe  ......  13,682.102 

I'incinnati  Times  Star  . 13,624.373 

St.  Paul  I>ispatch  .  . . . . .  13.259.232 

Houston  (Tironicle  .  13,038,228 

Seattle  Times  . . 13,037,108 

iVs  Moines  Register  Tribune  . .  12,627,874 

Omaha  World  Herald  .  11.998.904 

I^.'iiisville  (*oiirier*j4»umal  . 10,599,696 


•—Where  newspapers  publish  both 
m«>ming  and  evening  editions,  they 
are  credited  with  whichever  edition 
carried  the  most  advertising. 
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PERMANENCE  OF  CONTRACTS  INSURED 
BY  PUBLISHERS’  CO-OPERATION 


Give  Fullest  Aid  to  Space  Buyers  if  You  Would  See  Lineage 
Grow,  Katz  Says — Dailies’  Duty  to  Establish 
Customer  Contacts 


By  GEORGE  R.  KATZ 


Editorial  Note — This  is  the  last  of  a 
series  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Katz,  a 
prominent  newspaper  representative. 

TIJOW  far  shall  a  publisher  go  to  co- 
operate  with  a  national  advertiser? 
Pages  have  been  written  on  this  topic. 
It  has  been  discussed  time  and  again, 
and  apparently  there  are  still  many  pub¬ 
lishers  of  many  kinds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  anything 
can  be  accomplished  more  publishers 
must  be  sold  on  the  value  of  co-opera¬ 
tion — that  is,  the  value  to  them.  Pub¬ 
lishers  can  see  that  it  offers  an  additional 
service  to  advertisers,  but  relatively  few 
see  where  they  themselves  derive  any 
benefit  from  it. 

Co-operation  is  sought  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  by  the  advertiser  to  the  end  that 
the  merchandising  message  placed  by  the 
advertiser  in  the  publisher  s  newspaper 
may  function  to  better  advantage  and 
thus  bring  increased  business  to  the  local 
dealer,  who  in  turn  can  buy  more  goods 
from  the  advertiser. 

While  the  publisher  is  helping  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  he  is  helping  the  local  dealer, 
and  most  of  all  he  is  helping  himself. 
That  advertiser  whose  sales  record  in 
any  given  town  is  satisfactory  naturally 
looks  upon  that  town  with  favor  and  is 
pleased  with  the  medium  that  gives  him 
the  contact  with  the  buyer  who  has  made 
this  good  business  possible. 

When  a  dealer  has  stocked  up  with 
nationally  advertised  merchandise  the 
manufacturer  has  only  gotten  started, 
for  he  has  just  made  it  possible  for  the 
consumer  to  get  in  contact  with  the 
local  dealer. 

Are  goods  sold  when  a  manufacturer 
has  stocked  up  a  local  dealer?  Not  at 
all !  A  progressive  m,anufacturer  will 
decide  that  a  sale  has  been  consummated 
only  when  his  dealer  in  a  given  town 
has  disjiosed  of  merchandise  (whatever 
it  be)  to  a  cu.stomer  satisfied  with  a  pur¬ 
chase.  That  is  a  sale. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  co¬ 
operation  ? 

Advertising  is  selling,  or  at  least  an 
attempt  to  sell.  Merchandising  is  sell¬ 
ing  too.  .\dvertising  and  merchandising 
should  lie  powerful  allies,  working  in 
harmonious  co-operaton  for  sales  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Thus  are  the  best  results 
achieved  for  the  advertiser  and  for  the 
publisher ;  one  has  a  profitable  market 
for  his  merchandise  and  the  other  a 
satisfactory  and  permanent  account. 

Why  should  a  publisher  hesitate  to  do 
those  things  within  reason  which  will 
help  make  more  of  his  accounts  iierma- 
nent? 

But  co-operation  costs  money.  .And  the 
advertiser  should  pay  for  it.  Any  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  installed  a  department 
for  co-operating  with  his  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  spends  time  and  money 
and  effort  to  make  his  national  adver¬ 
tising  bring  better  results  to  his  paper’s 
customers  is  e.xpected  to  add  that  cost  to 
his  overhead  and  to  charge  for  it  in  his 
advertising  rates. 

The  advertiser  helps  his  dealer.  Cut¬ 
outs,  counter  cards,  etc.,  are  all  dealer 
aids.  Rut  they  are  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  selling  cost,  and  necessarily 
they  are  part  of  his  overhead.  They  are 
figured  in  his  price  to  the  dealer.  The 
publisher  must  figure  his  additional 
overhead  on  the  installation  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  co-operate  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers  when  he  makes  his  advertising 


nent?  If  co-operation  is  the  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  accounts  that 
would  remain  permanently  with  him  it 
is  decidedly  to  his  advantage  to  give 
every  reasonable  co-operation  to  such 
accounts  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
steady  sources  of  income  to  him. 

-Advertising  is  making  rapid  strides. 
More  men  understand  more  about  it  than 
ever  before  in  its  history.  Not  many 
years  ago  newspaper  advertising  con¬ 
sisted  in  placing  copy  in  newspapers  and 
daring  the  publisher  to  get  satisfactory 
results.  Practically  everything  was  left 
to  chance. 

Today  the  efficient  advertiser  leaves 
nothing  to  chance.  He  analyzes  his 
market,  he  makes  contact  if  he  can  with 
live,  progressive  dealers.  He  gives  these 
dealers  every  co-operation  himself.  He 
furnishes  them  with  window  display, 
counter  cards,  and  other  attractive  ad¬ 
vertising  matter.  Then  through  the 
newspaper  he  gets  the  contact  with  the 
consumer.  Is  it  up  to  the  publisher  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  dealer,  furnish  the 
dealer  with  proofs  and  schedules  of  the 
advertising  if  he  has  not  already  re¬ 
ceived  them  from  the  advertiser,  find  out 
when  the  goods  have  arrived  and  do 
other  things  that  will  be  helpful  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  advertising  function?  If  he  fails 
to  get  this  consumer  contact  to  a  degree 
adeejuate  to  his  business  needs  his  cam¬ 
paign  in  that  publisher’s  town  fails.  Is 
it  a  mistake  for  the  i)ublishcr  to  do  his 
utmost  to  insure  as  far  as  he  can  the 
certainty  of  consumer  intere.st? 

How  far  should  a  publisher  go  in  giv¬ 
ing  co-operation?  That  deja^nds  entirely 
on  the  publisher,  on  his  market,  his  cir¬ 
culation,  his  rate.  .A  large  newsi>ai)er, 
with  a  volume  of  national  advertising 
based  on  a  considerable  circulation  and 
a  g(K)d  rate,  is  insured  a  big  income 
from  the  national  field.  The  smaller 
publisher,  with  a  less  circulation,  and  a 


low  rate,  has  a  limited  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  cannot  compete 
with  the  big  jtaper  in  trying  to  give  co- 
oiteration  to  his  advertisers. 

But  every  publisher  can  within  his 
means  formulate  some  definite,  accurate 
plan  for  giving  sales  assistance  to  those 
advertisers  who  patronize  him ;  and  he 
should  not  feel  that  he  is  giving  some¬ 
thing  to  the  advertiser,  for  he  is  only 
insuring  the  permanence  of  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  publisher  should 
sell  goods  under  any  conditions,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
try  to  make  the  salesmen  who  come  to 
his  town  welcome  at  his  office,  help  route 
them  if  he  can,  introduce  them  where  an 
introduction  would  be  beneficial.  He  is 
only  helping  himself.  He  is  only  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  his  paper  to  carry 
more  business  when  more  manufacturers 
introduce  their  goods  in  his  territory. 
Where  there  is  no  distribution  there  is 
no  newspaper  advertising. 

The  publisher  who  has  an  efficient 
department  giving  national  advertisers 
co-operative  information  on  how  their 
product  is  going,  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  dealers,  has  fairly  good  insurance 
that  his  accounts  will  stay  with  him. 
They  will  stay  with  him  for  the  best 
reason  in  the  world,  and  that  is  satis¬ 
factory,  adequate  returns. 

In  a  certain  city  of  about  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  a  newspaper  employs  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  whose  sole  work  is  to 
co-operate  with  the  national  advertisers 
who  use  his  paper,  and  those  who  could 
use  his  paper.  The  results  from  this 
man’s  work  have  lieen  exceptional.  He 
has  made  the  acquaintance  of  most  of 
the  traveling  men  who  sell  nationally 
advertised  merchandise  in  his  town.  He 
gets  them  to  make  their  headquarters  at 
his  office  if  he  can.  He  has  listed  the 
retailers  in  various  lines  and  has  routed 
them  so  that  a  salesman  can  cover  the 
city  with  expedition.  He  has  marked 
the  retailers  into  classifications — alive  and 
alert,  moderately  progressive,  and  utterly 
imiiossible.  His  analysis  of  market  con¬ 
ditions  has  brought  new  business  of  his 
paper.  His  contact  with  factories,  job- 
iK-rs,  distributors  and  brokers  has  made 
it  possible  for  his  itaiK'r  to  carry  adver¬ 
tising  it  never  had  l)efore.  He  supplies 
jobbers  in  his  section  with  folders  show¬ 
ing  the  letters  that  he  has  sent  to  dealers. 


LOOKING  FOR  WORK?  BETTER  TRY  THE 
BROOKLYN  STANDARD-UNION 


In  a  certain  western  city  investigation 
brought  out  the  fact  that  one-third  of 
the  total  national  business  of  a  certain 
daily  newspaper  was  apparently  business 
that  was  in  and  out  of  the  field.  Why 
should  the  publisher  of  that  paper  not 
do  his  utmost  to  make  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  national  business  perma¬ 


T?  ECONDITION,  referring  to  steam- 

*•  ships,  is  a  word  much  u.sed  today, 
but  one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  it  em¬ 
ployed  in  connertion  with  newspaner  men. 
■Such,  however,  is  the  case — in  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  Editor  & 
Pi  ni.iSHKR  has  found,  is  always  ready  to 
give  a  jobless  newspaperman  a  job,  just 
for  a  day,  maybe  a  week,  longer  if  he 
proves  his  worth.  It’s  a  job,  neverthe¬ 
less,  which  puts  him  back  in  the  spirit 
of  the  game,  puts  money  in  his  pocket, 
encourages,  ti^s  him  over — well,  it  might 
as  well  be  saia— reconditions  him. 

This  sounds  like  a  fishy  tale,  but  it’s 
fact  and  should  be  good  news  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapermen  idle  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  rusting  away  like  ships  warped  to  a 
wharf. 

Cross  the  bridge  to  Brooklyn  and  be 
“reconditioned.”  Everyone  is  invited. 
Those  still  in  the  “sticks,”  contemplating 
Gotham,  might  well  write  down  the  name 
Standard-Union.  After  spending  time 
and  money  making  the  unsatisfactory  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  of  metropolitan  newspaper 
office  boys,  it  may  be  a  nice  place  to  call. 

The  one  responsible  for  this  perhaps 
unique  newspaper  service  is  a  modest 
gentleman.  He  holds  high  office,  but  is 
not  cloistered  in  a  private  cubby  hole. 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  story,”  he  said.  “But 
don’t  use  my  name.” 

All  right.  That’s  easy.  He  .shall  be 
called  anything,  but,  to  revive  a  moribund 
joke,  “early  in  the  morning.” 

Well,  then,  this  Mr.  Late  Sleeper,  it 
smrs,  woke  up  one  fine  day  about  30 


copy  of  the  campaign  to  run  in  his  paper 
and  the  dates  of  publication.  He  sea 
that  dealers  are  stocked  up  before  ad¬ 
vertising  starts.  He  reports  when  at 
unprogressive  dealer  is  not  doing  the 
merchandise  justice.  He  has  added  to 
the  volume  of  business  his  paper  carries 
an  increase  in  lineage  that  more  than 
offsets  the  cost  of  his  whole  depart¬ 
ment,  and  insures  to  his  employer  the 
certainty  that  if  these  accounts  continue 
in  his  town  they  will  remain  in  hi 
paper. 

The  paper’s  national  advertising  i 
greater  than  it  ever  was  in  its  history, 
Advertisers  are  more  satisfied.  The 
prospect  for  increased  business  is  bright, 
for  salesmen  will  tell  each  other  about 
the  help  they  get  from  this  enterprising, 
progressive  advertising  man.  Dealers 
are  satisfied  because  they  are  getting  r^ 
suits,  because  the  assistance  given  them 
is  producing.  The  publisher  is  happy 
because  his  income  from  national  adver¬ 
tising  has  increased  materially,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  realizes  he  is  building  sub¬ 
stantially,  and  wherever  he  can  produce 
results  advertising  will  stick. 

Co-operation  has  come  to  stay.  The 
quantity  of  it,  the  quality  of  it  depends 
upon  the  individual  publisher.  The 
quantity  should  be  all  that  he  can  reason¬ 
ably  afford.  The  quality,  the  best  he 
knows  how  to  give.  And  while  he  may 
figure  that  this  expenditure  is  for  the 
welfare  of  his  advertisers,  after  he  has 
employed  it  well  he  will  realize  that  he 
himself  is  the  greater  beneficiary. 


A.  P.  CHIEF  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 


F.  R.  Martin  Leaving  With  Family 
Jan.  10,  for  Peru 


years  ago  out  of  a  job.  He  had  been 
working  for  a  newspaper,  the  city  editor 
of  wliich  (|ualilicd  as  a  dude. 

Indeeil,  the  city  editor  owned  a  cherkv 
mustache,  very  thin,  and  waxed,  which 
he  twirled,  twisted  and  twirled. 

\’ery  good.  Sleeixjr  was  young,  blessed 
with  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  fondness  for 
mimicry.  Imagine  the  rest,  please. 

Sleeper  commenced  brick  beating  and 
smart  office  boys  of  New  York  dailies 
snubbed  him.  Not  once  was  he  allowed 
to  i>ass  the  sacred  portal  to  the  executive 
desk. 

“I’ll  change  all  this,”  he  vowed.  “Wait 
till  I’ve  worked  up  to  the  top.” 

The  vow  is  now  being  made  good  daily. 
The  Standard-Union  is  asylum  to  all 
newspaper  men  out  of  work. 

“You’d  be  surprised,”  Sleeper  says, 
“what  effect  even  a  temporary  job  has  on 
a  newspaperman,  down  and  out  and  broke. 

“Just  let  a  veteran  copy  reader,  de¬ 
pressed  and  out  of  work,  get  his  feet 
under  the  table  again.  He  bucks  up  im¬ 
mediately.  After  working  for  us  a  short 
time,  he  goes  out  and  lands  a  good  steady 
job. 

“Hundreds  have  done  it.  I  get  letters 
from  them  telling  me  all  about  it. 

“.And  in  no  sense  is  this  a  matter  of 
charity  offered  by  the  Standard-Union 
We  really  need  men  all  the  time,  for  our 
busiest  day — Saturday.” 

Drop  over  and  meet  Mr.  Late  Sleeper. 
A'ou’ll  find  him  wide  awake. 

“.Always  room  for  one  more.”  is  his 
motto.  “We’ll  make  a  place  to  put  a  man 
on  his  feet  again.” 


Frederick  Roy  Martin,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  .Associated  Press,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Martin  and  their  daughter 
Nancy,  will  sail  Jan.  10,  on  the  steam¬ 
ship  Santa  Elisa,  for  an  extended  trip 
through  South  .America. 

They  will  go  first  to  Callao,  Peru,  and 
about  Jan.  30  will  arrive  at  V'alparaiso, 
Chile.  On  Ecb.  1  they  will  be  at  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile,_  and  will  reach  Buenos 
.Aires  I'eb.  7,  and  remain  there  until 
1-eb.  20. 

Mr.  .Martin  will  visit  all  of  the  news¬ 
papers  wlio  are  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  about  18  in  number,  and 
thus  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
publishers  in  the  furtherance  of  their  in¬ 
terests  and  relations  with  the  .Associated 
Press. 

A  number  of  social  functions  have  been 
IilaniKxl  in  honor  of  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tin  by  government  officials  and  leading 
journalists  of  that  country. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  their  last  stop. 
They  will  be  there  from  March  5  to 
March  20.  reaching  home  about  .April  1. 


NEWSPRINT  IMPORTERS  QUIT 


N.  Y.  Corporation  Handled  Scandina¬ 
vian  Paper — ;To  Complete  Contracts 


Newsprint  Paper  Corporation,  New 
^'ork,  agents  in  this  country  for  Scandi¬ 
navian  newsprint,  went  out  of  business 
Jan.  1.  The  organization  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  all  1^4  contracts  are  com¬ 
pleted.  business  being  carried  on  by  the 
corporation  in  the  office  of  Perkins-Good- 
win  Company,  .Aeolian  Building,  New 
York. 

Loss  of  some  of  the  largest  accounts, 
and  the  inability  to  harmonize  the  differ¬ 
ent  Scandinavian  mills  in  the  way  Ameri¬ 
can  business  is  conducted,  were  reasons 
given  Editor  &  Publisher  by  G.  F. 
Steele,  president,  for  cessation  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Steele  is  uncertain  as  to  his  future 
plans.  L.  Calder,  vice-president,  and  F. 
\V.  Westlake,  treasurer,  will  continue  in 
their  respective  positions  as  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Perkins-Goodwin  Com¬ 


pany. 


The  defunct  corporation  was  sole 
United  States  agent  for  7  mills  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  6  mills  in  Sweden.  Business 
started  July  1.  1922.  The  Scandinavian 
mills  have  sold  more  than  lOO.OfX)  tons  of 
newsprint  in  this  country. 
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First 


in  Pittsburgh! 

Second  in  America! 


in  advertising  lineage  among 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

in  1923  published  a  total 
volume  of  paid  advertising  of 

24,273,004  Agate  Lines 

and  omitted  more  than  2,000,000  lines  for 
which  orders  were  received  but  could  not  be 
published  on  account  of  limitation  of  size 
of  evening  paper. 

Gain  2,277,366  Lines  Over  1922 


Dominance  and  Leadership  greater  than  ever  before. 
First  in  everything  in  the  Pittsburgh  field. 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

is  a  Scripps- Howard  newspaper — a  member  of  the 
greatest  newspaper  enterprise  in  the  world  today. 

National  Representatives: 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 


New  York 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 


Chicago 

5  N.  Wabash  Ave. 


Cleveland 


San  Francisco 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  5,  1924 

“HUMAN”  AD  COPY  LIFTED  SMALL  FIRM  ncwspa^Ts,  osteiisibly  for  the  sole  pur-  oil  man  at  all,  but  a  boiler  inspector  for 

^  .  _ _ _ _  advertising  oil  country  equip-  an  insurance  company! 

TO  SUCCESS  AGAINST  ODDS  i,  •  •  •  i.-  , 

1  here  was  much  criticism.  Even  the  them.  An  automobile  dealer  wrote: 

.  •  o  1  n  ma  j  /-vi  o  a.  papers  admitted  that  only  a  compara-  "For  many  months  I  have  been  read- 

It  Was  Quaint  in  Style,  But  Made  Oil  Supply  Company  lively  small  number  of  their  readers  ing  your  stuff  in  the  papers  and  havt 


Known  Far  Outside  of  Its  Own  Field—  ^  me”,  and  H'at  only  a  small  enjoyed  it  all  so  much  that  I  have  been 

|)ercent  ot  these  oil  men  could  be  pro-  sorry  that  my  line  of  business  was  such 

And  It  Sold  Goods  ducers,  as  distinguished  from  the  re-  that  I  was  not  in  the  market  for  any. 

...  -  linep  and  marketers  and  pipe  line  com-  thing  you  sold.” 

By  C.  W.  BRYAN  panics  to  whom  the  Pelican  Well  Tool  &  Certainly  no  other  advertising  cam- 

Supply  Company  had  nothing  to  sell.  paigii  in  the  city  of  Shreveport  ever 

Like  any  worthy  and  ambitious  ser-  not  much  valuable  time  lie  required  in  advertising  man  kept  his  own  aroused  as  much  favorable  comment  and 

vitor,  good  advertising  is  forever  which  to  build  up  a  demand  and  methods  proceeded  to  the  use  of  Ins  generated  so  much  good  wdll  for  its 

doing  useful  things  it  was  not  employed  of  distribution  for  such  a  commodity?  advertiserrient  appeared  m  house.  Frorn  a  tirm  doing  an  exclusive 

to  do.  .\nd  often  it  is  employed  to  do  .\nd  in  the  meantime  wasn’t  there  danger  “=*>’-  "  c«>umns  by  8  to  oil  country  business  and  absolutely  un- 

thinsrs  the  lavman  never  susnccts  it  of  _ _  16  inches.  The  copy  was  seldom  illus-  known  to  the  general  public,  the  Pelican 


to  do.  .\nd  often  it  is  employed  to  do  -•^nd  in  the  meantime  wasn’t  there  danger 
things  the  layman  never  suspects  it  of  - -  _  _ 


Juft  the  other  Salurdey  evenin'  I  was  siltin’ 
in  my  rightful  place  by  the  fire  tryin’  to  get 
business  off  my  mind  but  havin'  PELCO  Bits 
and  things  still  in  the  back  of  my  head. 

My  wife  was  slirrin*  around  and  1  asked  her 
to  bring  me  the  paper  that  I’d  left  in  rny  coat. 

Woman-like,  she  done  a  little  detective 
work,  and  the  next  thing  I  noticed  she  was  just 
pullin'  something  out  of  my  inside  coat  pocket 
that  looked  like  a  letter. 

A-AH  -HAHr*  she  says.  ^  dW 
gettin'  grim  around  the  t| 
mouth.  My  heart  missed  a  ]'’,'h  « 

icuple  of  flops  before  1  re- 
membeed  ib^t  our  p.y  cn- 
vclopes  was  made  out  in  oui 
stenographer’s  feminine  hand,  our  B.  K.  bein 


Ihen  sudden  you  could  feel  the  atmosphere 
thawin'  at  she  bejun  pullin'  bills  out  of  that 
envelope. 

I  just  settled  back  in  my  chair,  grinnin*  in¬ 
wardly  and  thinkin*  hew  many  men  buy  their 
first  PELCO  Bit  careless  Or  accidental  like,  and 
nr.aybe  a  little  suspicious — then  discover  what 
valuable  stuff  we’ve  put  inside  ’em.  There 
ain’t  nothin'  as  good  as  a  PLLCO  Bit  to  make 
the  atmosphere  thaw  out  around  a  cold  pros¬ 
pect. 


Good  people  to  do  business  with. 

Pelican  Well  Tool  &  Supply'Co. 

General  Offices:  Shreveport,  La. 


undertakiiif?.  ff  y 

Shreveport,  La.,  is  wbat  is  known  in  'I  ' 

the  vernacular  of  the  petroleum  industry  '  ■ 

as  an  “oil  town.”  It  is  second  in  popula-  jj 
tion  among  the  cities  of  Louisiana,  and  ij 

is  the  nearest  place  of  importance  to  a  f|  1 

number  of  oil  fields  in  Louisiana  and  !  ,  ; 

.\rkansas.  !  I  ue  other  evenin  | 

Here  the  Pelican  Well  Tool  &  Supply  ;i 

Company  retails  equipment  for  use  in  ]'  , . l.  <=  ,  j  ■  •  ,  ...  I 

drilling  oil  and  gas  wells.  Some  of  this  r  in  my  rightful  place  by  the  fire  tryin  to  gel  i 

equipment  they  Imy  from  manufacturers,  i'  buaine..  off  my  mind  but  havin'  PELCO  Bits 

Some  of  it  they  make  themselves.  i  | 

Several  years  ago,  before  the  discovery  |  My  wife  was  stirrm'  around  and  f  asked  her  I 
of  what  are  known  as  the  Haynes ville,  j 

the  El  Dorado,  and  the  Smackover  fields,  !  Woman-like.  she  done  a  h.tle  detective 

all  of  which  are  now  tributary  to  the  work,  and  the  next  thing  1  noticed  she  was  just 

oil  country  business  which  Shreveport  •  pullin'  something  out  ol  my  inside  coat  pocket 

enjoys,  it  looked,  to  one  wise  in  the  oil  ij 

business,  as  though  the  demand  for  jj  a-AH  -HAHi  "  she  says.  ^ 

equipment  was  moving  farther  and  |  gettin'  grim  arourid  tlic  ||  1 

farther  away.  As  is  eventually  true  of  |  mot'*'.  My  heart  missed  a  ^ 

all  oil  fields,  the  successful  prospectors  !|  ',^“^ber°ed  that  o^rTay  cm 

or  “wildcatters”  were  being  liought  out  ||  vclopes  was  made  out  in  ou. 

by  the  larger  companies,  and  e.xccpt  in  li  stenographer  s  femminc  hand,  our  B.  K.  bein 

emergencies  the  larger  oil  companies  do  Ij 

not  buy  equipmeiU  from  small  dealers.  jj  Then  sudden  you  could  feel  the  atmosphere 
It  was  a  serious  situation  for  the  thawin'  as  she  begun  pullin'  bills  out  of  that 

Pelican  Well  Tool  &  Supply  Qtmpauy.  |  envelope. 

Before  an  imiKirtant  discovery  well  is  , 

boil^nt  111,  tilC  big  supply  people  ItHVC  .  wardiy  and  thinkin*  hew  many  men  buy  their 
been  warned  by  their  field  men.  .^d-  l  lust  PELCO  Bit  careless  or  accidental  like,  and  I 

vantageous  locations  for  stores  liave  been  vahiahi*  -tuff  wl\'e °p:7'i'nside'^Vm'’"iTer: 

secured  by  option.  Oil  country  merchan-  .ain't  nothin' as  good  as  a  Ff.LCO  Bu  to  make 

disc  is  ready  for  immediate  sllipment  to  the  atmosphere  thaw  out  around  a  cold  pros- 

the  new  field.  ( )thcr  plans  have  been  ij 

laid.  li  ■  '  -  — . . 

it  takes  large  capital  and  a  smooth  I  Good  people  to  do  business  with, 

running  organization  to  follow  the  shift-  J  "  - - 

I  Pdiesa  Well  Tool  SSupplyC. 

&  Supply  Company  was  not  etjuipped  to  General  Offices.  Shreveport,  La. 

compete  successfully  with  the  large  sup-  ;  r  ! 

ply  houses  in  this  way.  |l  y  s.^p,t  i 

Someone  thought  of  selling  the  com-  j'  Rgtrda.  bifice  , 

ITany’s  output  by  mail.  But  many  of  _ _ _ _ _ jj 

the  oil  man’s  needs  are  emergent.  He - 

has  never  been  obliged  to  anticipate  an>  ^jjj  country  market  would  en- 

of  his  requirements.  ttrely  move  away. 

One  dav  the  executives  of  the  Pelican  .  ,  i.  a  o  „.„,i 

W  ell  T6o\  &  Supply  Companv  met  for  ,  And  Bien  he  thought  was  advanced 
a  eonfereitce.  The  situation  was  freely  ‘  .at  good  will  should  be  built  up  among 
discussed.  Just  what  could  Ik-  done  in  the  general  public  m  advance  of  the 
the  event  the  demand  for  the  compaitv’s  need  for  a  „ew  market,  very  much  after 

oil  country  merchandise  did  seriously  dc-  "‘'o  ^‘'S;‘J"t»lates 

inonev  over  a  period  of  years,  with  which 

^  The  sales  manager  wanted  to  know  of  t-’  ®"tt‘^  fof®'-;f'.'  emergency 

the  shop  superiiuendeiit  if  they  were  Bi't  how  was  a  thing  to  be  advertised 
equipped  to  make  anything  which  could  ^en  conceived  ex- 

12  fitld  the  general  public  "j  .‘^e  stale  air  of  a  conference 

It  was  a  iicrtinent  question.  It  started  cnamher. 
discussion.  It  had  possibilities.  But  in  the  end  the  advertising  man 

Hut  would  the  lay  public  take  kindly  was  endowed  with  an  appropriation  and 
to  the  business  of  buying  a  comiruHlity  given  free  reign.  His  work  was  to  he 
from  a  house  which  for  years  had  observed  at  will,  hut  never  meddled  with, 
catered  solelv  to  the  oil  man?  Would  Space  was  contracted  for  in  the  local 


trated,  unless  with  cartoons.  l'?ach  ad-  W’ell  Tool  &  Supply  Company  has  comt 
vertisement  bore  a  strong  family  re-  to  he  a  most  beloved  local  institution, 
semblance  to  those  preceding  it.  wliich  for  the  asking  might  have  almost 

The  copy  W'as  strange  copy.  It  had  anything  within  the  power  of  the  pcopk 
to  dt)  with  oil  country  equipment,  but  it  to  liestow.  What  it  has  accomplished 
approached  the  subject  liy  quaint  and  with  advertising  might  well  be  a  lesson 
devious  ways.  Captions  screamed  of  in-  to  public  utilities, 
tercsting  things  and  led  readers  into  text  Mark  G.  Stewart,  who  is  president  and 
matter  which  tugged  gently  and  per-  general  manager  of  the  Company,  frankly 
suasively  at  their  confidence.  admits  that  his  own  position  in  the  town 

Somewhere  in  each  advertisement,  has  been  materially  improved  by  the  ad- 
modestly  di.splayed.  was  the  simple  state-  vertising.  Folks  used  to  feel  toward  him 
fTiFft :  Good  People  to  Do  Business  as  they  probably  do  toward  the  local 
VV  ith.  .XihI  somehow  or  other,  it  was  managers  of  foreign  corporations.  He 
no  time  at  all  until  folks  came  to  Ik-  was  an  outsider,  doing  business  with  oil 
live  in  the  slogan  and  to  talk  aliout  the  men  only,  and  not  entitled  to  the  fellow- 
advertising.  ( )ne  man  wrote  from  a  ship  of  ItKal  business  men  generally, 
hundred  miles  away:  It  niay  never  he  necessary  for  the  Peli- 

“1  take  the  Shreveport  jKipers  in  can  Well  Tool  &  Supply  Company  to 
preference  to  the  New  Orleans  jiapers,  enter  new  lines  of  activity.  The  adver- 
which  arrive  here  several  hours  earlier,  tising  has  vastly  altered  their  position 
But  the  funny  thing  is,  I  take  the  Shrevc-  with  oil  men  throughout  the  Southern 
port  papers  just  to  get  the  news,  in-  fields.  The  company  enjoys  the  patron- 
formation,  wit  and  wisdom  frequently  age  of  more  important  customers  and 
found  in  your  advertisements.”  dem:inds  ;i  Ix'tter  price  for  its  merchan- 

The  author  of  the  letter  was  not  an  disc. 


Furnished  full  page  matrices,  black  alone,  black 
„  and  red,  and  black  and  three  colors;  or,  as 

part  of  a  printed  comic  section. 

HERALD-SUN  SYNDICATE, 280  B’way,  New  York  City 


Make  Washington  an  Objective 
This  Year — 

Here  is  a  community  that 
deserves  attention — with  its 
consuming  public  of  well- 
nigh  half  a  million  people. 

They  are  easy  to  reach  be¬ 
cause  The  Star  completely 
covers  the  field — MAKING 
THIS  ONE  MEDIUM 
ALL  SUFFICIENT— as  it  is 
all  efficient. 

Tile  cooperation  of  our  Statistical 
Department  it  at  your  service. 

@l]c  ^kf. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


New  York  Office 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
!!•  East  A2A  Street 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  Lutz 
Tower  Building 
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'J.  )VI.  Ruber,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

BLACK  and  COLOR  NEWS-INKS 
-INTAGLIO  INKS 

wish  to  announce  the  removal  of  their  main  office  to 

THE  BUSH  TERMINAL  SALES  BUILDING 

130  West  Forty-Second  Street 

where  they  will  occupy  the  entire  eighteenth  floor. 

Customers  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
central  location  and  favor  with  a  personal  visit  when¬ 
ever  convenient.  The  large  storage  and  shipping 
facilities  will  assure  the  handling  of  all  orders  with 
dispatch. 


Service  Branches: 

Baltimore  Chicago  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles 

Boston  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England 

Factories: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Dola,  W.  Va.  Swartz,  La. 

New  telephone  numbers:  Bryant  2565—2566 — 2567 — 2568 


Huberts  colors  have  been  in  use  144  years 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Say*  Eld  Howe  Didn’t  Object  some  day  take  the  place  of  the  newspai>er.  1 

don’t  know  how  1  could  very  well  he  clearer 
New  Yo«k  City,  December  26.  1923.  than  in  my  statement  on  this  subject,  which 
To  Edito*  &  Publisher:  In  your  issue 

of  Dec.  22d,  I  saw  an  article  written  by  Mrs.  Two  obstacles  exist,  however,  which  seem  to 
Ralph  Tennell,  Sebetha,  Kansas,  criticizinn  me  to  bar  both  radio  and  film  as  a  substitute 
Mary  Margaret  MacBride  of  the  New  York  f^'^  tne  newspajH^r — at  least,  until  they  have 
Mail  for  an  article  she  had  written  about  E.  W.  radically  altered  by  supplementary  inven- 

Howe,  of  Atchison,  Kan.  Mrs.  Tennell  tions  which  seem  to  the  finite  mind  almost  mi- 

ebarged  Miss  MacBride  with  misquoting  Howe,  possibly  The  first  of  the-e . is  portability 

called  her  a  snippy  little  thing  amd  otherwise  ......The  second  obstacle  is  that  of  selection. 

attacked  this  most  capable  and  estimable  young  xour  other  charge  is  that  I  believe  “an  iin- 
woman  writer.  She  said  that  Miss  MacBride  proved,  more  easy  to  read,  and  more  rapid  y 
had  distort^  the  interview  in  an  effort  to  ap-  produced  printed  page  is...  ...to  blame  for 
pear  smart  journalism’s  weakness.”  This  notion,  you  say, 

I  have  known  Miss  MacBride  for  several  }*»  ridiculous.  I  heartily  agree.  The  theory  that 
years,  going  back  to  the  days  when  she  ran  printing  is  preferable  to  good,  or  that  a 

a  Column  on  a  Paris,  Mo.,  paper.  In  New  high-speed  press  someht.w  corrupts  journalistic 
York  1  have  seen  her  advance  from  one  of  the  morals  is  one  I  have  never  heard  of  until  I 
small  army  of  women  newspaper  writers  to  a  advanced  as  my  own  in  your  article, 

place  of  distinction,  I  know  tDat  she  is  pains-  What  I  did  ^y  was  entirely  different.  Per- 
taking  and  honest,  and  would  not  distort  any  haps  1  can  avoid  the  possibility  of  another  mis- 
story  in  order  to  make  it  a  better  yam.  There-  understanding  by  partially  adopting  the  Socrat.c 
fore,  when  I  read  the  attack  upon  her  in  the  method  in  expressing  mv  views: 

Editob  &  Publisher,  I  made  inquiries  about  Docs  the  editor  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 


the  story,  and  this  is  what  1  found: 


seriously  maintain  that  a  story  done  by  a  re- 


The  story  was  so  accurate  and  so  well  writ-  write  man  fre  m  a  telephoned  description  is  a 
ten  that  after  reading  it,  Mr.  Howe  wrote  Miss  better  story,  has  more  truth  and  color  and  liveli- 
MacBride  a  personsu  letter  of  congratulation,  ness  than  a  story  written  by  an  eye-witness  of 
“They  said  you  would  write  a  nice  article  the  events  described? 
about  me,  and  you  did,*'  Mr.  Howe  wrote.  Does  he  believe  that  a  man  can  do  better 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Howe’s  would  seem  to  newspaper  work,  day  in  and  day  out,  racing 
answer  Mrs.  TcnnelPs  criticism.  1  hope  that  a^inst  a  deadline  20  or  25  minutes  away,  than 
it  will  do  more;  namely,  cause  her  to  hesitate  when  he  has  at  least  leisure  enough  to  assemble 
the  next  time  she  is  tempted  to  write  a  criti-  his  notes,  think  out  bis  story  and  put  it  to- 
cism  of  a  writer  whom  she  doesn’t  know,  and  gether? 

of  facts  with  which  she  is  not  familiar.  Would  he  say  under  oath  that  an  editorial 

LABERT  ST.  CLAIR,  written  a  couple  of  weeks  in  advance  for 

simultaneous  use  in  a  hundred  newspapers  all 

-  over  the  country,  of  various  political  beliefs, 

and  edited  by  men  of  every  color  of  mind  from 

Bruce  BliTen  Speeks  for  Himself  conservative  to  radical,  is  HMy  to  be  as  henesi, 
wiiTcu  «vr  mmsMummu  ^  fearless,  as  free  from  inhibitions  as  an  edi- 

New  York  City,  December  28,  1923.  torial  written  for  immediate  publication  in  one 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  1  have  been  much  P^P^r? 
interested  to  note  that  the  first  editorial  in  the  Can  he  deny  that  the  increased  amount  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  Dec.  22,  is  a  vigorous  editorial  matter  carried  by  the  modern  news- 
assault  upon  an  article  of  mine  ia  Che  Atlantic  paper  enlarges  the  opportunity  for  the  press 
Monthly  for  December,  entitled  **Our  Chan^ng  agent  to  squeeze  in  propaganda  of  every  kind, 
Journalism.”  It  is  flattering  to  be  the  recipient  and  that  this  propaganda  is  undesirable  from 
of  so  much  attention  from  the  Editor  &  Pus*  the  point  of  view  of  honest  journalism? 


Bruce  BliTen  Speaka  for  Himaelf 

New  York  City,  December  28,  1923. 


LtSHER;  and  it  would  be  still  more  flattering  if 


ould  he  view  with  complacency  a  develop- 


I  could  feel  sure  that  the  author  of  this  editorial  ment  in  American  journalism  like  the  Beaver- 


had  read  my  article  all  through. 


brook-Rotbermere  combination  which  has  an  al- 


Unfortunately,  1  can’t  convince  myself  that  most  monopolistic  control  of  the  popular  press 
this  was  the  case.  Out  of  a  4,S00-word  article  in  Great  LVitain,  and  comes  dangerously  near 
your  editorial  selects  two  points  on  which  to  being  able  to  make  or  unmake  national  policy 
accuse  me  of  error.  In  both  cases,  f  am  happy  at  will? 

Co  say,  the  notions  with  which  you  charge  me.  Would  the  Editor  &  Publisher’s  editor 
and  which  you  proceed  to  puncture,  are  not  really  prefer  to  have  his  children  brought  up  on 
contained  in  my  article.  picture  papers,  whose  idea  of  a  good  “feature*’ 

You  accuse  me  of  believing  that  radio  will  is  a  photograph  of  an  actress  with  her  legs 


crossed,  which  ignore  foreign  aflairs,  domestic 
politics  economic  que-.tions  .ind  the  adv.ince  of 
science,  and  which  might  better  ignore  the  arts 
than  to  print  the  incredible  banalities  they  do 
ahot;t  them  ?  Would  he  really  maintain,  as  hi « 
editt  rial  ‘•cems  to  do,  that  because  love,  hate 
.tnd  ileath  are  imuortant,  jiurnalism  is  jus  ified 
in  devoting  itself  to  the  sexual  misadventures 
of  near  monms,  recorded  by  gum-chewing, 
grammar  gradimtes  for  a  monkey-minded  public? 

If  he  does,  then  1  have  no  more  to  say, 

I  heartily  agree,  to  be  sure,  that  there  are 
many  fine  things  to  be  said  about  several  phases 
of  present  day  journali'-m.  Some  of  these  were 
omi.tf^l  from  my  article,  since  1  was  writing 
a  4,500  word  discussion  of  one  aspect  of  the 
press  today,  and  not  a  book  on  all  sides  of  the 
matter.  1  did,  however,  point  out  that  “honor¬ 
able  and  intelligent  journalism  of  the  type  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  New  York  Times  and  World,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  a  few  other 
{«pers,  not  only  still  exists  but  does  well.  Never 
were  greater  pains  taken  than  by  these  journals 

to  lay  l>eforc  their  readers . an  accurate  and 

complete  picture  of  the  world  they  live  in.” 

No  one  with  any  common  sense,  of  course, 
would  paint  a  picture  of  journalism  which  was 
all  black.  But  I  believe  it  is  equal  folly  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  so  determinedly  that  we  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  dangers  with  which  newspapers 
are  confronted.  With  hardly  any  exceptions, 
every  intelligent  newspaperman  1  know  agrees 
that  these  dangers  exist. 

BRUCE  BLIVEN. 

'‘Lack  of  Interest'*  Refuted 

Toiedo,  Ohio,  Dec.  27,  1923. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Enclosed,  we  are 
mailing  you  copy  of  letter,  which  we  lecently 
sent  to  the  N.  W.  Ayer  Advertising  Agency  in 
reply  to  one  of  theirs  criticising  the  news¬ 
papers  for  their  lack  of  interest  in  their  series 
of  advertisements  advertising  “advertising.” 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  letter  that  you 
think  might  be  of  interest  to  the  newspaper 
fraternity,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  any  part 
of  it.  which  you  m.Ty  see  fit. 

THE  TOLEDO  TIMES  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 

R.  C.  Patterson,  President. 

Mr  Patterson’s  letter  follows: 

1  have  before  me  your  circular  letter  of  Dec. 
24,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  you 
should  criticise  the  newspapers  for  their  lack 
of  interest  in  your  prepared  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

1  know  of  no  branch  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession  that  has  given  up  as  much  space  to  the 
development  and  creation  of  interest  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  newspapers  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  of  this  advertising  has  been  of  as  much 
benefit  to  the  magazines  and  other  periodicals 
as  it  has  been  to  the  newspapers. 

The  newspapers  have  not  entirely  depended 
upon  the  prepared  agency  advertising  campaigns 
to  further  the  cause  of  national  advertising 


“advertising,”  but  have  also  run  campaigns  of 
their  own  and  in  many  cases  these  carnpaigm  ! 
have  bctti  cf  full  page  size.  \Vhilc  many  of 
thoc  campaigns  have  feature<l  local  advertisiniL 
they  nevertheless  have  created  a  desire  to  rej 
all  forms  of  advertising. 

1  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  have  been  responsible 
for  tne  development  and  success  of  more  fori&i 
and  classifications  of  advertising  than  any  other 
medium  known  today.  I  have  yet  to  see  where 
any  tther  publication  has  given  as  much  space 
to  this  development  as  the  newspapers  and  while 
I  s|>eak  only  as  an  individual  1  know  that  I 
voice  the  sentiment  of  practically  all  newspaper 
publishers. 

The  newspaper  has  not  only  been  a  vtrj 
liberal  contributor  of  space  to  the  cause  of 
vertising,  but  in  many  cases  has  spent  a  grett 
deal  of  money  and  time  in  the  development  of 
a  field  for  the  adverti«^er  and  has  co-operated 
liberally  in  the  securing  of  dealers  and  dU. 
tributors  for  national  products.  This,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  real  service  to  the  advertiser  and  pro 
ductive  of  much  good. 

I  am  quite  sure  if  you  will  make  an  investi¬ 
gation,  you  will  discover  the  products  advertii^ 
in  newsi>apers  have  developed  much  laore 
rapidly  and  securely  than  these  that  have  bea 
exclusively  advertised  in  magazines,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  gain  has  been  made  where 
the  advertiser  has  spent  his  appropriation  in  as 
many  forms  of  good,  legitimate  high  class  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  as  possible. 

]  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  ask  the 
newspapers  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  advertisisf 
development  when  the  agency  is  inclined  to  the 
use  of  the  magazine,  because  it  offers  less  work 
and  in  many  cases  greater  commissions.  The 
newspaper  has  been  the  target  for  many  ywt 
past  and  many  advertisers  seem  to  think  it  a 
publication  to  be  used  for  their  propaganda 
rather  than  for  advertising  results. 

1  want  it  underst(X)d  tnat  this  letter  is  the 
seotiment  of  an  individual  and  not  of  an  or¬ 
ganization,  and  that  1  merely  voice  tb^ 
thoughts,  b^use  they  come  to  me  after  yean 
of  oDservaticn. 

THE  TOLEDO  TIMES  PUBUSHINO 
COMPANY, 

To  Use  12^/4  Em  Lines 
Rochester  Times-Union  is  planning  to 
decrease  the  length  of  its  lines  from  13 
ems  to  12}4  ems.  At  present  the  paper, 
which  is  publishing  in  8  columns,  uses 
13  em  line  and  a  two-point  column  rule. 
The  column  rules  will  be  increased  to 
three- iwint. 

S.  D.  Press  Chooses  Sioux  Falls 

South  Dakota  Press  association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  in  Siou.x  Falls, 
Feb.  14  and  15. 
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21,242,341  LINES 

(The  Columbus  Dispatch 
Paid  Advertising  Record) 

The  Dispatch  in  1923  exceeded  the  next  Ohio  news¬ 
paper  (Cleveland)  by  2,030,533  lines. 

The  Dispatch  in  1923  exceeded  the  other  two  Columbus 
newspapers  COMBINED  by  3,434,859  lines. 

The  Dispatch  in  1923  published  far  more  than  double 
the  news  and  features  of  the  other  Columbus  evening 
newspaper. 


87,561  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


LARGEST  IN 
CENTRAL  OHIO 


Hit  IKsoatdt 
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At  the  Operator’s  Immediate  Command 

The  Linograph  Operator  has  at  his  immediate 
command  full  fonts  of  matrices  for  Straight 
Composition,  for  News  Heads,  and  for  Adver¬ 
tising  Display.  Inasmuch  as  every  Linograph 
is  built  with  a  standard  ninety  button  keyboard 
this  makes  the  same  Linograph  very  efficient 
as: 

A  Straight  Matter 
Machine 

A  Head  Letter 
Machine 

An  Ad  Machine 

The  Linograph  will  set  straight  matter  as  fast  as  the  operator  is  able  to  manipulate 
the  keyboard.  Display  composition  is  set  from  the  same  magazines  and  from  the  same 
standard  keyboard  layout  just  like  straight  matter. 

This  makes  the  Linograph  a  machine  for  every. printing  purpose.  A  machine  that  will 
adapt  itself  to  every  printer’s  business  however  it  may  change  or  grow.  It  is  the  machine 
for  the  printer  whose  business  may  be  varied.  It  is  the  machine  for  the  printer  whose 
work  is  of  a  certain  class  only. 

The  Linograph  will  fulfill  your  business  needs  now,  and  while  assisting  your  business 
materially  in  its  growth,  actually  grows  with  it. 

A  thorough  investigation  is  warranted.  Send  for  our  new  descriptive  catalogue  today. 


The  Linograph  Company  ^ 

Davenport,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

Wettern  Agency:  429  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

European  Agency 
El  Pierre  Verbeke 
BrusseU,  Belgium 


Auatralaeia,  South  Africa,  China 
Parsons  A  Whittamora 
New  York  City 


South  American  Agency 
Ault  A  Wiborg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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O’HARA,  OF  SYRACUSE,  Osbom  Inc..  Xew  York;  Jesse  F.  Mat- 

^  ^  ’  teson,  Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Com- 

CELEIBRATEIS  70th  YEAR  pany,  Chicago ;  A.  \V.  Erickson,  the 

_  Erickson  Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  H. 

Herald’.  Veteran  Publisher  Given  S.  Gardner,  Gardner-Glen  Buck  Com- 


PLAY  WAITERS  TO  STAFFS 


c  .  pany,  St.  Louis;  John  Benson,  Benson, 

SurprtM^  Party  by  Staff— Ha.  g.  Crowell,  Chicago;  C.  D. 

Been  With  Paper  Since  Newell,  Newell-Emmett  Company,  Inc., 

Start  in  1877  New  York;  David  G.  Evans,  Evans  & 

_  Barnhill,  Inc.,  New  York;  Henry  B. 

c  X-  T  T  T- ,  .  Ti  Humphrey,  H.  B.  Humphrey  Company, 

Syil^cuse  N.  J.,  Jan.  3.— Mward  H.  Boston;  William  L.  Day,  J.  H.  Cross 
O  Hara,  publisher,  Syracuse  Herald,  was  Company,  Philadelphia;  Harrv  Dw'ight 
given  a  surprise  reception  on  the  ^casion  Sn^jth,  Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland;  Mor- 

_  his  70th  birth-  Caldwell,  the  Chambers  Agenev,  Inc., 

day  when  the  last  Xevv  Orleans. 

edition  of  the  _ 

paper  was  on  the  _ _ 

■press  Thursday  PLAY  WAITERS  TO  STAFFS 
afternoon,  Dec.  - 

N.  Y.  Herald  and  Sun-Globe  Ad  Chief. 

staff  of  the  Her-  _.  _ 

aid  assembled  in 

the  editorial  Heads  of  the  New  York  Herald  and 
rooms  and  fc-  Sun  &  Globe  display  advertising  depart- 

1  i  c  i  t  a  t  e  d  Mr.  ments  played  cooks,  bus  boys,  and  wait- 

O'Hara.  ers  to  their  staffs  at  a  New  Year’s  party 

Dr.  John  B.  last  Monday  in  the  newspaper  office. 
[Howe,  editor,  Edwin  A.  Sutphiii,  advertising  mana- 
voiced  the  affec-  ger,  acted  as  chief  cook.  Philip  Bleeth, 
E.  n.  O’Hara  tioii,  loyalty  and  tinancial  advertising  dejiartment,  Win- 
pleasure  of  the  ticld  L’rmy,  Herald  foreign  department, 
company  in  the  achievement  of  three  and  Robert  Garden,  rotogravure,  carved 
srore  and  ten  years  by  the  veteran  pub-  the  turkeys,  while  Arthur  .■\grati,  Sun- 

lisher.  Dr.  Howe  said  that  in  his  quar-  Clobe  local  advertising  department,  and 

ter  of  a  century  of  association  with  his  Neil  Kingsley,  amusement  department, 
chief,  the  conduct  of  the  Herald  had  been  served  butter  and  rolls, 
guid^  by  principle,  directed  by  Mr.  Other  waiters  were  E.  O.  Petersen,  C. 
O’Hara,  regardless  of  commercial  advan-  R.  Griffin,  C.  F.  Carrington,  John  Greb 


staff  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  assembled  in 
the  editorial 


A  leather  lounge  chair  and  a  diamond 


and  C.  F.  Colborn. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager. 


scarfpin  were  presented  to  the  publisher,  made  an  address.  The  party  was  given 
In  response  Mr.  O’Hara  paid  a  tribute  by  the  department  heads  as  a  mark  of 
to  the  entire  Herald  staff  and  its  part  in  their  appreciation  of  their  employes’  work 
making  a  successful  paper.  He  said  he  during  1923. 

merely  sought  to  carry  on  with  the  Her-  _ 

aid  toward  the  destiny  set  by  the  late  „  . 

Arthur  Jenkins,  his  brother-in-law  and  NEWS  MEN  USE  RADIO 

founder  of  the  paper,  a  simple  course  in-  - 

volving  only  decision  as  to  what  is  right  Bo.ton  Feature  Writer,  and  Cartooni.t. 


and  then  doing  it.  o  j  .  t  ii, 

Mr.  O’Hara  has  been  with  the  Herald  Broadca.t  talk, 

since  its  inception  in  1877.  He  is  an  A  dozen  Boston  newspapermen  chat- 
uncle  of  the  present  president  of  the  ted  over  the  radio  with  their  readers 
company,  Mary  E.  Jenkins.  E'ollowing  throughout  the  New  England  territory 
his  graduation  from  Syracuse  University  last  week,  each  broadcasting  a  five-min- 
he  took  up  newspaper  work  and  later  ute  personal  message  from  the  Medford 
went  with  the  Herald  as  cub  reporter.  Hillside,  Mass.,  station.  The  speakers 
He  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  State  Col-  were  announced  in  this  order: 
lege  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  Bert  Ford,  Boston  American  crimi- 
for  the  last  10  years.  He  worked  his  nologist  ;  Norman  Ritchie,  Boston  Post 
way  up  to  various  executive  position  and,  cartoonist ;  Paul  Waitt,  Boston  Herald 
in  1904,  when  Mr.  Jenkins  died,  he  was  feature  writer;  J.  Philpott,  Boston 
made  publisher  and  general  manager.  Globe;  Henry  P.  Claus,  Boston  Trans- 

During  the  European  war,  Mr.  O’Hara  cript;  Franklin  Collier,  Boston  Herald 
went  to  the  battlefronts  along  with  the  cartoonist;  W.  J.  HalHgan,  Boston  Tele¬ 
party  of  12  editors  from  United  States  gram;  Charles  M.  Stow,  executive  edi- 
newspapers  who  were  guests  of  the  Brit-  tor,  Christian  Science  Monitor ;  Thomas 
ish  government.  As  a  result  of  his  ex-  p.  Pheland,  Boston  Advertiser;  and  Joe 
periences  in  France  and  Belgium  he  wrote  Toye,  Boston  Traveler  feature  writer, 
a  book,  “World  War  at  Its  Climax.”  a  it  was  the  first  time  in  Boston  jour- 
private  edition  printed  by  the  Roy-  nalism  that  an  oral  symposium  on  the 
crofters.  The  book  treated  the  great  con-  various  phrases  of  newspaper  work  was 
flict  from  an  unusual  angle  and  called  possible. 

forth  much  favorable  comment.  - - - 

Despite  his  age  Mr.  O’Hara  takes  an  movf  up 

active  interest  m  the  paper  and  activity  i-tJA  nujN  ur 

seems  to  keep  him  much  younger  than  - 

his  years  would  indicate.  Former  Ohio  Governor  Announce. 


COX  MEN  MOVE  UP 


MAT  EQUIPMENT  INSTALLED 

New.paper.  Take  A.  A.  A.  A.  Advice- 
Board  Meet.  Jan.  8 


Former  Ohio  Governor  Announce. 
Change,  on  Hi.  Dailie. 

Springfield,  O.,  Jan.  3. — Several 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  News 
League,  owned  by  Former  Governor 
James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  comprising  the 


“OLD  TIMERS”  OF  PARK 
ROW  HOLD  REUNION 

PreM  Star,  of  An  Older  Day,  Now 
Prominent  in  Other  Work, 
Attend  New.paper  Club’. 

Party  Dec.  29 

Memories  of  yesteryear  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  were  revived  Dec.  29,  when 
“Old  Timers’  Night”  was  celebrated  at 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Club. 

Close  to  500  graduates  of  the  news¬ 
paper  schools  of  Horace  Greeley,  Charles 
Dana,  James  Gordon  Bennett  and 
Joseph  Pulitzer  were  rounded  up  and 
stories  were  exchanged  of  the  days  when 
the  hansom  cab  was  the  fastest  means  of 
city  travel,  telephones  were  curiosities, 
and  everything  was  written  in  pencil. 

Chester  Lord,  boss  of  the  New  York 
Sun  from  1872  until  1913,  was  among 
those  present.  Men  now  prominent  in 
other  lines  were  admitted,  because  once 
they  had  been  reporters. 

Looking  like  Santa  Claus’  brother  was 
Skipper  Samuel  A.  Wood,  ship  news 
man  for  the  New  York  Herald,  who, 
counting  Ws  service  on  the  old  Sun,  has 
lieen  continuously  working  for  a  single 
newspaper  for  40  years.  Skipper  Wood 
has  merry  blue  eyes,  snowy  hair  and 
mustache,  ruddy  face,  and  real  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  his  profession. 

James  Gordon  Bennett's  star  reporter, 
Hamilton  Peltz,  who  was  present,  had 
much  to  tell  of  the  days  when  Mr. 
Bennett  thought  it  was  the  mark  of .  a 
great  journalist  to  tell  a  reporter  to  go 
to  a  certain  place,  trusting  in  the  re¬ 
porter’s  perception  to  discover  why. 
Peltz,  according  to  newspaper  accounts 
printed  the  next  day,  was  among  the 
youthful  spirits  who  remained  at  the  club 
until  the  last  waiter  had  fallen  asleep. 

One  of  Peltz’s  associates  was  William 
A.  Willis,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Herald,  before  it  was  merged  with  the 
Sun.  Another  old  timer  still  in  the 
game  was  James  Corrigan,  New  York 
City  News  Association. 

Program  of  the  evening  was  in  charge 
of  Frank  Warren,  music  critic  of  the 
Evening  World.  Songs  with  the  “old 
time”  flavor  were  sung,  including  such 
favorites  as  “.Annie  Laurie,”  “Old  Black 
Joe”  and  “.Adeline.”  At  the  invitation  of 
William  J.  Guard,  a  number  of  singers 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
were  present,  and  sang  for  the  assemb- 
lage. 

Winnie  Sheehan  of  Fox  Films  remem¬ 
bered  he  was  a  newspaperman  and  con¬ 
tributed  as  his  part  of  the  program  a 
complete  movie  outfit  which  filmed  the 
party. 

Three  men,  still  at  it,  claimed  honors 
for  the  deanship  of  old  timers.  They 
were  Frank  J.  Price,  managing  editor, 
Morning  Telegraph  with  50  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Dr.  E.  P.  Cohen  and  William 
Simmons,  both  of  the  World. 

Others  attending  were :  Byron  R.  New- 
tOT,  formerly  Collector  of  the  Port,  one 
time  reporter;  William  J.  Guard,  Metro- 
1  politan  Opera  Company;  Robert  K  Liv¬ 


ingston,  publicity  director.  Consolidated 
Gas  Company ;  William  Preston  Bcazcll, 
assistant  managing  editor,  the  World; 
Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  author ;  Charles 
Sarver,  former  city  editor.  New  York 
Press ;  United  States  Senator  Royal  S. 
Copeland;  Martin  Green,  Lindsay  Den¬ 
nison.  J.  N.  Quail,  Sydney  Rosenfeld, 
dramatist ;  Public  Works  Commissioner 
Joseph  Johnson,  Immigration  Commis-  ■ 
sioner  Henry  H.  Curran  and  Robert  H.  I 
Fuller,  publicity  director  of  the  Mer-  | 
chants’  .Association. 

The  committee  in  charge  is  headed  by 
William  A.  Willis,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Herald,  and  includes  .Andrew  I'ord, 
managing  editor  of  the  Telegram; 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  executive  editor 
of  the  World ;  Thoreau  Cronyn,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald;  Edmund  Bartnett.  city 
editor  of  the  Sun  and  the  Globe;  Victor 
Watson,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can ;  Philip  Payne,  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  News,  and  Louis  Wiley,  husi- 
iK‘ss  manager  of  the  Times. 

KENTUCKY  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

Annual  Mid-Winter  Setsion  Opens  at 
Louisville,  Jan.  10 

Kentucky  Press  Association  will  hold 
Its  annual  midwinter  meeting  this  year 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  10,  11  and  12. 
President  L.  S.  Fitzhugh  will  open  the 
first  meeting  with  an  address  of  welcome, 
to  which  S.  M.  Saufley,  editor,  Richmond 
Register  will  respond. 

Other  speakers  and  their  subjects  will 
include  Lewis  Humphrey,  Louisville 
Post,  on  “The  Kentucky  University"; 
Paul  Hughes,  editor,  Ashland  Independ¬ 
ent,  on  “Newspaper  Make-Up”;  J.  M. 
.Allen,  Cynthiana  Democrat,  on  “News¬ 
paper  Circulation”;  Keen  Johnson,  I.aw- 
renceburg  News,  on  “The  Country  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Obligation”;  J.  W.  Hedden,  Jr., 
.Mt.  Sterling  Advocate,  on  “The  Elquip- 
ment  of  a  Country  Newspaper  Plant"; 
and  Thomas  F.  Smith,  Louisville,  on 
“Buying  Paper  Stock.” 

CITY  HALL  MEN  ELECT 

Irving  Pinover  of  New  York  Journal 
Made  Preaident 

Irving  Pinover,  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  was  elected  president  of  the 
.Association  of  City  Hall  reporters.  New 
York,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  re¬ 
cently. 

Other  officers  chosen  were:  James  L 
Durkin,  Evening  Telegram,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Clarence  C.  Worden,  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union,  secretary-treasurer. 

William  F.  Stephens,  the  Mail,  Daniel 
A.  Breen,  Evening  World,  F.  Stuart* 
Crawford,  Herald,  and  Christie  Bohn- 
sack,  City  News  Association,  were 
elected  to  the  executive  committee. 

Moore  Returning  from  Madrid 

.Alexander  P.  Moore,  American  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Spain,  former  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  is  on  his  way  back 
to  the  United  States  on  private  business. 
He  expects  to  remain  two  months. 


All  newspapers  in  the  states  of  New  Dayton  News,  the  Canton  New's,  the 
York,  Minnesota  and  Washington  have  Springfield  News  and  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
installed  mat  equipment  through  their  News  Metropolis,  have  been  announced, 
state  organizations  at  the  suggestion  of  George  S.  Thurtle  who  has  been  pub- 
the  American  .Association  of  Advertising  Hsher  and  general  manager  of  the  Spring- 
Agencies.  the  association  reported  this  field  News,  becomes  publisher  and  gen- 
week.  This  has  greatly  facilitated  na-  eral  manager  of  the  Canton  News, 
tional  advertising  in  these  sections,  and  Edgar  L.  Morris,  formerly  managing 
has  resulted  in  a  saving  estimated  at  25  editor,  Springfield  News,  becomes  pub- 
per  cent.  lisher  and  general  manager  of  the  Spring- 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  executive  field  News. 


board  of  the  association  will  be  held  at 
headquarters.  New  York,  Jan.  8  and  9. 


Bert  A.  Teeters  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  editorial  department  of 


Members  of  the  executive  board  are:  the  Springfield  News  in  various  capaci- 
Stanley  Resor,  J.  Walter  Thompson  ties  for  several  years,  becomes  managing 
Company,  president ;  Merle  Sidener,  editor. 

Sidener-Van  Riper  Advertising  Company,  C.  R.  Dodsworth,  formerly  advertising 
Indianapolis,  vice-president;  S.  A.  Con-  manager  of  the  Springfield  (O.)  Sun, 
over,  S.  A.  Conover  Company,  Boston,  joins  the  News  League  as  promotional 
secretary;  John  P.  Hallman.  H.  K.  Me-  advertising  manager  of  all  of  the  piAli- 
Onn  Company,  New  York,  treasurer.  cations.  He  will  make  his  headquarters 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  Barton,  Durstine  &  in  Canton  temporarily. 


Spring  Planting 

“A  little  early  for  talk  like  that,”  you  say.  Well, 
maybe  it  is — for  farmers. 

But  for  newspaper  executives  who  are  looking  over 
their  classified  fields — it’s  exactly  the  right  time. 

Publishers  and  business  managers  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  use  of  our  service  are  reminded  that  the 
next  two  months  make  an  excellent  season  for  sowing 
the  seeds  of  big  gains  in  Spring  real  estate,  automo¬ 
tive,  employment  and  business  service  classified 
advertising. 

How  does  it  strike  you? 

THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  INC. 

International  Classified  Advertising  Counsellors 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


fAOyjHX  TACOV/V*  AND 
P^QADISE  VALLEY 


BUSINESS  DISTRICT  TACOMA,  TIOCFUATS,  IMDUSTRIAU  SECTION  IN  SACKGr^OUND 


TACOMA 


LUMBER  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD 

(96,965  population  by  1920  census: 

Present  census  estimate  105,556) 


Is  the  center  of  a  rich  and  populous  trading  territory  of  280,000 
consumers.  Of  these  105,556  reside  inside  the  city  limits;  160,000 
in  the  city  and  immediate  suburbs  and  the  balance  in  the  thriving 
towns  and  cities  in  the  eight  counties  comprising  Southwest 
Washington. 

This  section  constitutes  one  of  the  five  major  markets  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  assessed  valuation  of  these  eight  counties 
is  $411,041,000;  the  number  of  improved  farms,  11,073;  value  of 
farm  property,  $89,126,446;  value  of  farm  crops,  $13,950,167; 
value  of  manufacturing  products  in  this  area  is  $252,069,601.  This 
prosperous  community  is  blanketed  by  the 


TACOMA  NEWS-TRIBUNE 


Outside  newspapers  do  not  cover  this  territory  adequately.  In  the 
city  of  Tacoma  the  Seattle  morning  paper,  for  example,  by  the  ABC 
Audit  Report  has  only  867  copies  on  week-day  mornings.  One 
Seattle  evening  paper  has  486  copies  on  week-day  evenings,  while 
the  other  afternoon  paper's  circu^tion  is  even  below  this  small 
figure.  The  Tacoma  News-Tribun  *is  nationally  recognized  in  this 
territory.  The  ABC  Audit  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1923, 
gives  it  for  six  evenings  a  week: 


Twice  the  Circulation  and  Twice  the  Advertising 
Volume  of  the  Other  Tacoma  Evening  Newspaper 

The  Tacoma  News-Tribune 

Frank  S.  Baker  Tribune  Publishing  Company  Charles  B.  Welch 

President  Editor  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Advertising  Representatives: 

DAVID  T.  RANDALL  THE  FORD-PARSONS  COMPANY  R.  J.  BIDWELL  &  CO, 

341  Fifth  Ave.  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.  742  Market  St, 

^  ^  New  York  Gty  Chicago*  Illinois  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ^ 


TACOMA*  ONE  OF  THE  BCvEH  ORCAT  HARBORS  OF  THE  WORUO 
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THE  MAJOR  MARKETS  OF  AMERICA 


New  and  Exclusive  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Service  to 
Space  Buyers 


Educationally  there  are  33  public  grade 
schools  and  two  high  schools,  one  college, 
one  seminary  and  one  university.  There 
are  316  miles  of  improved  streets,  128  of 
which  are  paved. 

There  are  some  375  manufacturing 
plants  in  Tacoma,  employing  12,700  peo¬ 
ple  and  paying  out  in  wages  some  $20,- 
000,000  annually. 

There  are  25,000  houses  in  Tacoma,  54 
•per  cent  of  which  are  occupant  owned, 
lialf  of  these  homes  are  free  from  debt 
of  all  kinds. 

In  the  city,  there  are  20,176  automo¬ 
biles;  in  the  county  25,721,  and  in  the 
trading  territory  50,181. 


CITRUS  GROWERS  LAUD 
ADVERTISING 


National  Campaign  Bootted  Sales 
Past  Year  to  Largest  Total  ir 
History,  California  Fruit 
Elxchange  Reports 


In 


A  national  campaign  of  advertising 
played  a  large  part  in  persuading  the 
American  public  to  consume  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  carloads  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  and  13,000  carloads  of  lemons 
There  are  1,405  retail  establishments  during  the  past  year,  according  to  the  an- 
of  various  kinds  in  Tacoma.  nual  report  of  E.  G.  Dozell,  general  man- 

Rhodes  Brothers’  store  is  the  leading  ager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 


XII — TACOMA — “The  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Coast” 

By  HARRY  R.  DRUMMOND 

TN  writing  home  regarding  Tacoma,  western  Whites,”  command  the  highest 
Wash.,  the  first  and,  perhaps  most  prices  in  New  York  City, 
striking  characteristic  of  the  city  is  the  Something  like  13,000  head  of  dairy 
conservative  modesty  which  is  found  in  cattle  produce  milk  from  which  some 

its  claims  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  4,000,0tX)  pounds  of  butter  are  shipped  out 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  being  of  the  market  annually, 
situated  between  two  larger  cities— Seat-  All  of  this  m^ns  a  prosperous,  hi^h  _ _  ^  . .  . . .  ^  ^  ^  _ _ 

tie,  VV^h.,  40  miles  north,  and  Portland,  class  trade  territory  for  Tacoma,  and,  department  store  of  the  city — the  Altman  change.  This  quantity  represents  the 

^.41  miles  south— Tacoma  would  coupled  with  the  immense  shipping  busi-  q£  I'acoma,  and  a  very  fine  and  well  man-  largest  total  supply  of  citrus  fruits  ever 

Iwve  difficulty  substantiating  any  claims  »css,  produces  industry  which  makes  Ta-  ggpj  store  it  is,  having  high  ideals  and  marketed  in  the  United  States, 

for  abMlute  supremacy— ^d,  on  the  other  coma  the  city.  c-*  .  .i  living  up  to  them.  Approximately  46,000,000  copies  of 

hand  it  tnay  be  due  to  the  “watch  your  here  we  are  at  TMoma.  Situated  Stone  Fisher  Company  is  second  as  to  leading  magazines  carried  a  page  in  nat- 

rtep  attitude  which  seems  to  dominate  o”  Commencement  Bay  Tacoma  has  one  a„d  third  as  to  gross  sales,  being  ural  colors  pointing  out  to  their  readers 

Tacoma.  ...  overshadowed  by  the  People’s  Store,  a  the  usefulness  and  desirability  of  Sunkist 

L^t  us  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  this  ^  ample  to  accommodate  any  cj,ain  store  belonging  to  the  left  wing  California  oranges  or  lemons.  More  than 

nsodesty  is  modesty  by  comparison,  mere-  boat  anoat. 

ly,  and  Tacoma  frankly  and  freely  lays  the  water  level  Tacoma  rises  in 

claims  to  all  the  advantages  which  may  ^  of  terraces.  The  industrial  part 

be  proven— or,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  *he  city  is  located  in  what  in  Tacoma 
to  say  all  advanUges  which  cannot  be  's  designated  as  the  “tide  flats”  and  which, 
disproven.  in  many  cities,  would  be  called  “the  bot- 

First,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  one  toms.” 
big  subject,  Tacoma  is  a  climatic  city—  O"  the  next  tier  or  level  one  finds  the 
just  as  are  all  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ''^tail  part  of  the  city,  and  back  of  that. 

Erroneous  opinions,  fostered  *  in  the  o”  the  hills  or  “heights,”  the  resident 
east,  and  formulated  because  of  Tacoma’s  section  of  the  city  metaphorically  looks 
geographical  location,  have  it  that,  being  down  on  the  marts  of  trade, 
far  north,  TacOma  must  necessarily  be  a  I"  a  manufacturing  way  Tacoma  is 
mighty  cold  place  in  winter— and  this  is  known  for  its  cut  lumber  and  its  furni- 


lot  so, 

Tacoma’s  weather  ranges  from  warm 
—not  hot — weather  in  summer  to  cool, 
not  cold,  weather  in  winter — an  almost 
ideal  climate. 

For  the  purposes  prompting  this  story 
we  are  going  to  write  about  what  is  out¬ 
side  of  Tacoma  first — working  our  way 
into  the  city  proper  after  we  have  re¬ 
viewed  its  surroundings  and  their  offer¬ 
ings  and  advantages. 

Tacoma’s  trading  territory  embraces 
southwestern  Washington  pretty  well 
down  to  the  Columbia  river,  which  is  the 
state  line  on  the  south;  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Cascade 
mountains,  some  50  miles  on  the  east. 

Inasmuch  as  Tacoma  must  fight,  even 


__  oranges 

of  the  old  Claflin  failure.  _  151,000,000  copies  of  newspapers  carried 

Feist  &  Bachrach,  third  as  to  quality  Sunkist  advertising  messages  during  the 
and  fifth  in  volume,  McCormick  Broth-  season.  Posters  and  street  car  advertis¬ 
ers  and  the  Fair  House  following  in  or-  jng  aided  in  disseminating  the  same  in- 
der.  .Altogether  these  stores  do  some  formation.  News  articles,  photographs 
$12,000,000  annually.  _  ....  and  specially  prepared  material  on  the 

The  intensified  retail  shopping  district  is  California  citrus  industry  were  constantly 
on  Broadway  from  9th  to  17th  street,  8  furnished  to  newspapers  and  magazines 
blocks;  Pacific  avenue,  9th  to  17  street,  8  ^vith  the  same  end  in  view,  the  report 
blocks ;  Market  street,  9th  to  13th  street,  states 

15th  street,  6  blo^s-26  bl^ks  in  all  campaign  was  met  by  an  assessment  ^ 

.1  'V”ii!  %Tif  ^  «  in  4  cents  a  box  on  oranges  and  grapefruit 

the  bulk  o  the  retail  l^usin^^^^^  ^nd  6/.  cents  a  box  on  lemons,  making  a 

Tacoma  produces  more  doors  than  does  fgr'nrke^d  goods^  substantial  staples  hav-  marketing  and  all  other 

nit,,  in  _ oKnnt  fim  -  priceO  gOOdS,  SUDSiantiai  staples  av  -prvices  of  2.49  ner  cent  of  the  delivered 


any  other  city  in  the  world — about  $3,000,- 
OOO  worth  of  them  annually.  These  doors 
arc  opened  to  book  agents  and  bill  collec¬ 
tors  in  practically  every  city,  town  and 
village  in  the  country. 

Tacoma’s  furnhure  factories  produce  sce'nery  and  adequate  transportation  fa- 
kitchen  chairs  broom  ha^les,  rolling  Tamma  is  a  great  tourist  center, 

pins,  Ixxls,  tables,  overstuned  furniture, 


ing  the  call. 

Like  Seattle,  Tacoma  is  long  on  frame 
buildings,  especially  in  the  residential  part 
of  the  city. 

Due  to  climatic  conditions,  beauty  of 


lodge  furniture,  church  furniture,  office 
furniture,  installment  furniture  and  tooth¬ 
picks — making  Tacoma  the  Grand  Rapids 
of  the  west. 


services  of  2.49  per  cent  of  the  delivered 
value  of  the  fruit,  which  is,  the  Ex¬ 
change  believes  less  than  the  cost  for 
marketing  alone  of  any  other  perishable 
food  product  with  national  distribution. 

There  were  shipped  through  the  Ex¬ 
change  during  the  year  ended  October  31, 
1923,  36,999  cars  of  oranges  and  grape- 


cilities,  Tacoma  is  a  great  tourist  center, 

People  from  everywhere  visiting  the  Pa-  .  _  _  . 

cific  coast  include  Tacoma  in  their  itin-  fruit,  8,259  cars  of  lemons,  making  a  to- 
erary.  45,258  cars,  or  75.8  per  cent  of 

Ail  in  all,  Tacoma  is  a  mighty  good  the  citrus  fruit  shipments  from  Califor- 
city— a  city  without  booms,  boosters,  or  nia,  as  compared  with  68.7  per  cent  the 
Company  turns  hoffi^ast;  a  city  of  solidity,  saneness,  and  previous  season, 
out  $W,(XX),t)00  worth  of  smelted  ore  substantiality — and  a  market  oi  parts._  The  returns  to  Exchange  members 
annually  ...  t  looi  o'  Comparing  Tacoma  with  cities  of  sim-  f.o.b.  cars  California  for  the  year,  esti- 

,  ,  .  =  .  -  /tin  *  ^  Tacoma  C35t  it  is  a  very  big  and  mating  the  value  of  the  cars  yet  unsold 

for  this  territory,  most  excellent  roads  ‘o  8^,469  tons,  valued  important  place— a  city  of  much  were  $55,223,450.94,  with  a  delivered  val- 

and  improved  interurban  transportation  ?*  justified  local  pride— a  rather  slow-going  ue  to  the  wholesale  trade  of  $81,258,169. 

facilities  have  been  provided  to  make  it  l;««.9y3  tons,  valu^  at  $58,4^,704.  substantial  city,  and  one  which  based  on  Exchange  returns,  California  re- 

•easy  for  out-of-towners  to  get  into  the  When  moperly  considered  these  figures  .jboiild  be  given  very  careful  attention  by  ceived  $71,007,705.98  for  the  total  crop,  the 
city-^aO  miles  of  paved  roads  radiating  Tacoma  in  claiming  to  be  a  port  manufacturers  who  are  going  after  reg-  delivered  value  of  which  equaled  $105,- 


fanlike,  southwest  from  the  city. 

Throughout  this  country  lumber  and 
wood  products  form  the  principal,  funda¬ 
mental  revenue  producing  industry. 

Reiterating  what  was  said  of  Seattle’s 
surrounding  territory,  wherever  timber 
lands  have  been  denuded  agriculture  is 


of  parts. 

The  fishing  and  fish  packing  industries 
give  Tacoma  a  large  amount  of  industrial 
activity,  Tacoma  sharing  with  Seattle  and 
Portland  in  a  business  which  runs  intOj 
big  figures. 


ular,  steady  trade  in  moderately  priced  486,506.91,  the  latter  including  ^4,478,- 
merchandise.  800.93  for  freight  and  refrigeration. 

During  the  year.  Exchange  losses 
Employees  Honor  Publisner  through  failure  of  customers  have 


^  •  George  E.  Graff,  publisher  and  general  amounted  to  but  ^,926.70.  Returns  to 

iTctu  utiiuucM  asii^uiiuic  I»  The  production  of  foodstuffs  in  Ta-  manager,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  was  California  on  Exchange  shipments  dur- 
substituted,  and  there  is  an  ever  increas-  conia  is  an  industry  running  some  $43,-  given  a  testimonial  dinner  Dec.  23.  by  '"8  the  past  aggregat^ 

: _ 1  -r  1 _ r _ •  ^  t  _  fwirwi  ...ii,,  .•  _ 1 _ _ 1.: _ on  anoroximatelv  $346,000,000.  while  the 


ing  amount  of  fancy  farming  being  con-  000.000  annually,  embracing  Washington’s  his  employees,  marking  the  close  of  20  approximately  $3^,000,000,  while  the 
stantly  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Ta-  largest  packing  house,  with  an  output  years  successful  management.  He  was  credit  losses  during  that  period  h^ 
coma.  valued  at  ^,000,000.  Tacoma  mills  pro-  presented  with  a  mahogany  chime  clock,  amounted  to  only  $24,270,  or  44/10,000 

This  agriculture  consists  principally  in  6uce  11,325  barrels  of  flour  daily,  making  Harry  C.  Hagan,  manager,  advertising  of  1  Per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  returns, 

the  production  of  “dude”  crops— berries,  Tacoma  the  largest  flour  milling  city  west  department,  made  the  presentation  speech.  Exclusive  of  advertising,  the  Exchange 

tree  fruits,  poultry  and  dairy  products —  of  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City.  Edmund  F.  Wood,  managing  editor,  acted  service  cost  an  average  of  5.44  cents  per 

which  is  by  way  of  saying  that  farmers  fh  iron  and  steel  products,  structural  gj  toastmaster.  Speakers  were  Mr.  Graff,  box  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1923. 

steel.  ircMi  and  steel  castings,  boilers,  lum-  Hagan,  Miss  Emma  C.  Campbell,  The  average  cost  of  the  District  Ex- 

ber  machinery,  etc.,  Tacoma’s  annual  pro-  business  office,  and  O.  R.  Howard  Thom-  change  service  was  1.42  cents  per  box, 
duct  ion  runs  upward  of  $5,000,000.  son,  contributor  to  the  Sun.  Plans  for  making  the  total  average  operating  cost 

One  irnportant  consideration  regarding  party  were  in  charge  of  a  general  of  the  Exchange  marketing  service  6.86 

Tacoma  is  the  soHdity  of  practically  all  committee  he^ed  by  Caroline  P.  Zerby,  cents  per  box,  which  is-  1.51  per  cent  of 


out  that  way,  while  locally  termed 
“ranchers”  are  really  “agriculturists.” 

This  naturally  calls  for  canneries,  and 
has  made  the  canning  industry  something 
of  real  importance. 

Becoming  more  concrete,  geographic¬ 
ally,  let  us  consider  Pierce  county,  of 
which  Tacoma  is  the  county  seat,  and 
which  is  the  immediate  market  for  Ta¬ 
coma  merchants. 

Pierce  county  embraces  1,701  square 
miles,  and  from  sea  level  at  the  docks  in 
Tacoma  rises  to  more  than  14,000  feet 
high,  which,  it  might  be  remarked  in 
passing,  is  “going  up”  with  a  vengeance. 

There  are  49,525  acres  cleared  and  un¬ 


its  industrial  institutions.  They  are  all 
founded  on  natural  resources  and  supply 
and  demand,  and  r^resent  much  more 
than  home  consumption  warrants. 

This  means  that,  while  Tacoma  is  a 
very  large  producer  and  exporter,  it  is 
also  a  very  large  consumer  and  importer, 
a  consideration  intensely  worth  while  for 
the  seller  of  merchandise. 

The  people  of  Tacoma  are  conservative. 
The  city  itself  reminds  one  more  of  an 


treasurer  of  the  newspaper. 


the  delivered  value  of  the  fruit. 


der  cultivation  and  254,930  acres  of  tim-  eastern  manufacturing  city  than  a  city  of 
her  still  standing.  In  the  county  there  the  wild  and  w-oolly  west. 


are  160,000  people. 

The  fruit  and  berry  industry  of  Pierce 
county  totals  more  than  $6,000,000  an¬ 
nually,  most  of  which  monev.  practically 
all  in  fact,  being  spent  in  Tacoma. 

There  are  about  250.0(X)  chickens  in 
Pierce  county,  and  some  150,000  dozen 
eggs  are  shipped  to  foreign  markets  after 
home  trade  has  been  supplied  each  month. 

Tacoma  all-white  eggs,  c.alled  “North- 


In  1920  the  government  census  gave 
Tacoma  96,965  and  the  new  school  census 
of  1923  makes  the  estimate  of  106,556. 
These  people  collectively  occupy  43.4 
square  miles,  25,480  acres  of  land  and 
142.477  acres  of  water. 

There  are  99  miles  of  street  railway  in 
Tacoma.  Religiously  speaking  Tacoma 
has  140  churches,  representing  practically 
all  denominations. 
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The  only  morning  and  Sunday  paper  in  Tacoma 


— the  only  newspaper  in  Taeoma  to  show  a  gain 
in  circulation  for  the  six  months  period  ending 
October  1st,  1923. 


To  reach  all  of  the  280,000  consumers  in  Tacoma’s  trading 
territory  (105,556  reside  within  the  city  limits  of  Tacoma;  160,000 
in  the  city  and  inner  circle  or  immediate  suburbs,  and  the  balance 
in  the  eight  counties  comprising  Southwest  Washington),  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  Tacoma  Daily  Ledger. 

It  is  purchased  by  people  who  take  no  other  newspaper,  need 
no  other  because  the  Ledger  is  a  good  newspaper. 

The  play  that  shatters  attendance  records,  the  “best  seller” 
in  the  book  store,  owe  their  success  to  the  spoken  word  of  conf- 
mendation  uttered  by  a  pleased  public.  The  influence,  popularity 
and  prestige  of  the  Tacoma  Daily  Ledger  was  obtained  in  the 
same  way.  Only  a  good  newspaper  can  secure  it. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
300  Madison  Avenue 


DETROIT 

Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
117  LaFayette  Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


M.  C.  Mogensen  Co.,  Inc. 
519  Hearst  Bldg. 


M.  C.  Mogensen  Co.,  Inc., 
723  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 


M.  C.  Mogensen  Co.,  Inc. 
Securities  Bldg. 
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E.  S.  CONE,  PIONEER  SPECIAL,  WON  HIS 
FIRST  JOB  ON  BORROWED  DIME 

_ By  ROSAUE  ARMISTEAD  HIGGINS  _ 


■pDWAKD  S.  CONE,  founder  of  the 
firm  of  Cone,  Hunton  &  Woodman, 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  business  of  special 
newspaper  repre- 
- sentation  proba¬ 
bly  owes  h  i  s 
success  to  the 
fact  that  he  al¬ 
ways  heard  op¬ 
portunity  when 
it  kiKKked.  His 
car  was  as  keen 
as  his  intellect. 
At  the  age  of  16, 
he  saw  his 
chance  to  get  a 
job  and  took  it. 

His  father 
w  a  s  discussing 
Edw.\*d  S.  Cone  business  affairs 
with  his  mother 
over  the  breakfast  table  one  morning  and 
remarked  to  her,  “And  there’s  another 
thing  I  must  do  at  once,  I  need  a  new 
office  fx)y." 

That  was  enough  for  Edward  Cone, 
one  of  four  sons.  He  rushed  at  once  to 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  household,  old 
Charity,  an  antc-l>ellum  slave,  born  and 
bred  in  the  South,  who  thought  there 
was  nothing  too  good  for  her  “chillen.” 
He  borrowed  a  dime  from  her  for  car¬ 
fare  which  she  lent  him  gladly,  and  that 
dime  started  him  on  his  business  career. 
When  Mr.  Cone  Sr.,  arrived  at  his  of¬ 
fice  a  half  hour  later,  he  found  his  young 
son  waiting  for  him. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“I'm  the  new  office  Ixiy,’’  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  resiKmse. 

There  was  much  argument,  but  yt)ung 
Cone  won  out,  and  became  office  lK)y  tt) 
his  father  who  was  advertising  manager 
of  Christian  Work. 

But  to  go  back  a  bit.  Mr.  Cone  was 
born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  22,  1865. 
Living  with  the  Cone  family  at  that  time 
was  .\ndrew  Johnson.  When  .Vndrew 
Johnson  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  the  Cone  family 
also  moved  to  Washington,  and  so  young 
Edward  Cone  had  the  uni(iue  experience 
of  living  at  the  White  House  for  about 
six  months.  His  family  then  came  to 
New  York  and  resided  in  Bnxiklyn. 

.\fter  two  years  in  his  father’s  office. 
Cone,  at  the  age  of  18  left  to  become  an 
office  boy  and  later  a  solicitor  in  the 
New  York  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
After  a  year  there,  he  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  manager  of  two  piib- 
lications,  "Science”  and  “The  SwWs 
Cross,”  published  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  In  1889,  Cone  decided  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  West  and  went  to 
Denver,  where  he  remained  a  year.  In 
1889  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
he  established  an  office  of  the  .Yixlrew 
Cone  Advertising  .\gency.  of  which  his 
brother  Andrew  Cone  was  the  head  in 
New  York. 


His  next  experience  was  in  Kansas 
City,  with  the  advertising  agency  of 
James  .\.  Tedford.  From  there  he  went 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  opened  an  office 
for  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
in  1891.  He  remained  3  years,  and  in 
1894,  resigned  to  become  a  partner  in 
the  J.  FI.  Van  Doren  Special  Agency, 
newspaiKT  representatives.  The  business 
of  special  newspaper  representation  was 
a  new  thing  at  that  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Cone,  and  there  were  but  3  special 
representatives,  the  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Six*cial  Agency,  A.  F'rank  Richardson 
and  the  Van  Doren  Agency. 

Mr.  Cone  o])ened  a  Chicago  office  for 
the  Van  Doren  Agency,  and  remained 
in  that  city  until  1910,  when  he  bought 
an  interest  in  the  Van  Doren  .\gency, 
and  the  firm  was  changed  to  Hand. 
Knox  &  Cone.  In  1911,  Mr.  Cone  came 
to  New  York,  and  there  were  again 
changes  in  the  firm,  which  finally  became 
Cone,  Hunton  &  Woodman. 

In  speaking  of  his  business  career,  Mr. 
Cone  says.  "1  feel  that  any  success  which 
has  come  to  me  is  due  to  my  father, 
who  was  the  best  advertising  man  I  have 
ever  known,  and  who  instilled  into  me 
in  my  early  childho<Kl.  the  principles  of 
hone.sty  and  truth. 

“  ‘Tell  the  truth  and  keep  on  yelling  the 
truth :  you  don't  have  to  die  to  go  to 
hell ;  if  you  live  crookedly  or  dishonestly, 
you  get  your  hell  right  here  on  earth.’ 
That  was  my  father's  motto  and  he  lived 
by  it.  I  have  tried  to  do  the  same.  .\s 
a  publisher’s  representative,  1  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  I  was  not  sixjnding  a 
man's  money,  I  was  investing  his  money 
and  I  must  get  results.  It  has  always 
been  my  nature  to  analyze  a  thing  and 
to  learn  the  reason  why.  Early  in  my 
business  experience,  I  wanted  to  know 
just  how  advertising  paid,  and  how  to 
make  it  pay. 

“I  Ixiught  an  interest  in  several  arti¬ 
cles.  and  .sold  goods  in  almost  every  city 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  population 
of  15,00(1  and  over.  That  exiwrience  was 
invaluable  to  me.  I  have  been  in  the 
advertising  business  42  years — 12  years 
in  the  agency  business  and  thirty  years 
in  the  special  representative  business.  In 
this  length  of  time.  I  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  watching  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  advertising  agency, 
the  advertiser  and  the  special  agent. 
When  1  started  there  were  very  few 
advertising  agents ;  the  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  small  and  there  were  only 
two  or  three  six!cial  agents.  I  know 
from  an  actual  careful  study  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  development  of  advertising 
to  its  pre.sent  enormous  business  can  all 
be  traced  to  the  real  advertising  agents 
and  the  help  given  these  agents  by  the 
six?cial  representatives. 

“Thirty  years  ago,  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  had  very  few  calls  to  make, 
very  little  work  to  do  in  compari.son 
with  what  he  has  today.  For  instance. 


in  Philadelphia,  if  he  called  on  N,  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  he  was  through — there 
were  no  other  agents  there  at  that  time. 
In  Boston,  he  would  have  alx)Ut  three 
agency  calls  to  make,  the  re.st  on  adver¬ 
tisers  ;  in  Chicago,  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Charles  H.  Fuller  and  the  (Thicago  of¬ 
fice  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  had  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  business.  Today  it  takes 
three  days  to  cover  Philadelphia  calling 
on  the  advertisers  and  agencies,  and  four 
days  to  make  Boston. 

“Thirty  years  ago,  a  special  agent  sold 
his  paper  on  a  basis  of  rate  per  line  per 
thousand  circulation.  Today,  a  really 
successful  special  agent — there  are  about 
12  of  them  all  told — does  not  talk  rates, 
he  talks  results.  He  has  made  a  study 
of  advertising.  He  has  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  necessary  to  teach  him  what  adver¬ 
tising  is  and  knows  how  to  write,  plan, 
place,  and  make  it  profitable  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  as  well  as  make  it  pr<xluce, 
through  his  papers,  the  results  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  wants  and  expects. 

"We  give  co-operation  to  an  adver- 
ti.ser  now,  .something  we  never  did  in  the 
old  days.  We  give  him,  Ix-sides  the 
space  he  buys,  a  back-up  to  his  advertis¬ 
ing  that  increa.ses  results  materially  and 
proves  to  him  that  the  new.sp;i|H‘r  is 
working  for  him  heart  and  soul,  not 
simply  taking  his  money,  running  his 


Comic  Strips 


^'BRINGING  UP  BILL*'— “HANK  &  FETE" 
fi-rol.  HtripR — litttinu  on  all  ryllmlorx. 
Columbia  Newtpaper  Berrice.  799  B'way.  N.  Y. 
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advertising  and  never  caring  whether  it 
pays  him  or  not. 

"In  the  old  days,  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  used  to  cut  rates,  give  position 
free,  lots  of  reading  notices  and  all  that 
kind  of  stuff.  Today  the  real  special, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  about 
12  of  us,  never  cuts  a  rate,  never 
guarantees  a  position  unless  it  is  paid 
for. 

"The  special  today  is  a  part  of  the 
paper  he  represents ;  he  must  lie  ready 
at  all  times  to  do  an>’thing  they  wTint 
him  to  do  and  he  must  know  how  to 
buy  paper,  kxik  over  machinery,  judge 
the  value  of  comics,  features  and  know 
the  inside  working  from  top  to  bottom. 

“F'orty-two  years  in  the  one  line  of 
business  is  a  long  time.  1  have  enjoyed 
every  one  of  these  years,  have  kept 
learning  all  the  time,  and  I  am  still 
studying  the  greatest  business  in  the 
world — the  advertising  business. 

Core  Launches  Ad  Agency 

(iuy  C.  Core  has  formed  an  advertis¬ 
ing  business  under  the  name  of  Guy  C. 
Core.  Inc.,  at  El  Dorado,  .Ark.  Mr. 
Core  had  formerly  Ijecn  with  the  Spring- 
field  Body  Company,  Detroit,  and  the 
Briscoe  Motor  Corporation.  lackson, 
.Miss. 
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*  5.000  words. 
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SEND  17S  YOUS  NEWS  AND  FEATURES 
pictures.  We  pa.r  13  and  fs  fur  each  accepted. 
Kadel  A  Herbert. 
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The  Linotype  User 

is  kept 

Ahead  of  the  Procession 


Every  new  invention,  every  improved  method, 
every  advance  either  typographic  or  mechanical — 
the  Linotype  user  gets  it  first.  The  research  and 
experimental  departments  of  the  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  are  everlastingly  seeking  out  new  ways  to 
make  the  Linotype  more  valuable  and  profitable  to 


Its  users. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
reviewing  some  of  the  great  contributions  that 
the  Linotype  has  made  to  printing  prosperity. 


("■"LINOTYPE^ 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryerson-Street,  Brooklyn,  iV.  Y. 

San  Francisco  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto 

Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Some  of  the  time-and-money-saving  inventions  that  have  been 
given  the  printing  world  through  Linotype  Initiative: 

The  Circulating  Matrix  The  Multiple  Distributor 

The  Slug  (Complete  Line  of  T>pe)  The  Two-Pitch  Distributor  Screw 

The  Spaceband  The  Universal  Mold 

The  Power-Driven  Keyboard  The  Four-Mold  Disk 

The  Two-Letter  Matrix  The  Recessed  Mold 

The  Quick-Change  Magazine  The  Automatic  Font  Distinguisher 

The  Auxiliary  Magazine  The  Universal  Knife  Block 

The  Split  Magazine  The  Universal  Ejector 

The  Front  Removal  of  Magazines  The  Sorts  Starker  and  Multiple 

The  Multiple-Magazine  Machine  Sorts  Starker 

The  Seventy-two  (Channel  Magazine  The  Forty-two-Pica  Measure 

The  Display  Machine  Machine  (1897) 

The  Text-and-Display  Machine  Linotype  Typography 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  HISTORY  TODAY  VEHSIFLAOE 

Is  a  little  (fold  mine  of  furls  and  fiaures.  lie-  A  dally  prose  stanxa  of  cheerful  philnaophy.  with 
Tlves  Interest  In  famous  personalities  and  tella  a  special  aiHwal  to  the  feminine  sex.  Just  the 


you  what  .you  want  to  knt>w  shout  them.  Dally. 
Katropolitan  Newsp.  Service,  150  Nassau  St. 


thina  to  hriahten  your  woman's  peae. 
Xetropolitan  Newsp.  Service,  150  Nassau  St. 


The  Text-and-Display  Machine  with  Main  and  Auxiliary  Magazines 
Operated  from  One  Power-Driven  Keyboard 


Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype  in  the  B^oni  Series 
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ROTOGRAVURE 

THE  FIRST  ROTOGRAVURE  USER 

THE  NEW  YORK.  TIMES  was  the  first  to  release  a  “Rotogravure”  pictorial  supplement.  Their 
plant  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  for  newspaper  work  and  was  installed  by  us  (The  American 
Rotogravure  Company).  They  print  their  own  requirements  at  low  cost. 

THE  FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD 

THE  FILES  OF  THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS,  magazine  publishers  and  printers  will  show  that 
we  or  one  of  our  affiliated  companies  were  the  first  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  advantages  your 
paper  may  gain  by  releasing  a  “Rotogravure”  pictorial  supplement. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

AND  AGENCY  SPACE  BUYERS  know  the  value  of  “Rotogravure”  advertising.  They  usually  pay 
for  and  specify  “Rotogravure.”  The  public  knows  “Rotogravure”  means  the  best  pictorial  supple¬ 
ment.  They  do  not  know  the  genuine  article  under  any  other  name. 

DO  NOT  ACCEPT  SUBSTITUTES  Z 

WHEN  YOU  FIRST  DECIDED  TO  RELEASE  A  PICTORIAL  SUPPLEMENT,  you  probably 
announced  to  the  public,  national  advertisers  and  agency  space  buyers,  that  your  pictorial  was  to  be 
and  is  a  “Rotogravure”  supplement.  It  therefore  carried  prestige.  The  printer  with  whom  you  con¬ 
tracted  probably  agreed  to  supply  you  with  a  genuine  “Rotogravure”  supplement.  The  printer  prob¬ 
ably  obtained  the  contract  from  you  on  that  basis.  Why  not  make  the  printer  deliver  what  you  ordered  ? 


DEMAND  WHAT  YOUR  CONTRACT  SPECIFIES  AND  WHAT  YOU  ARE  PAY¬ 
ING  FOR.  IF  YOUR  PRINTER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  "ROTOGRAVURE," 
LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  YOU  CAN  PRINT  YOUR  OWN.  WE  GUARANTEE  HIGH 
QUALITY,  LOW  COST,  LATE  CLOSING  DATE. 

ECONOMY  OF  DOING  A  THING  YOURSELF— IT  IS  AN  AXIOM  THAT  IF  YOU 
WANT  A  THING  DONE  RIGHT,  YOU  MUST  DO  IT  YOURSELF.  IT  IS  ALSO  THE 
BEST  METHOD  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS,  TO  GET  A  THING  DONE 
ECONOMICALLY.  WE  SAVE  NEWSPAPERS  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  BY 
SHOWING  THEM  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEIR  OWN  “ROTOGRAVURE"  PICTORIAL 
SUPPLEMENTS,  OR  WHERE  TO  BUY  THEIR  REQUIREMENTS  FROM  THE  BEST 
"ROTOGRAVURE"  PRINTERS  AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE. 


THE 

BIDART 

MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 


5 1 5  West  26th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Builders  of  Complete  Rotogravure  Printing  Plants 


WARMING 

NOTICE  REGARDING  PATENTS:  lo 
onlor  III  pnitiH’t  itnHf.  its  patrons  and 
the  trade  in  treneml  from  makeshifts  and 
imitations.  The  Bidart  Machinery  Cor* 
poration  has  fotind  it  ne^'essary  to  atM»<^al 
to  the  courts  to  enjoin  infrimeinK  mann- 
factnrers.  owners  and  those  usintc  infrin^t- 
intf  priHluets  amt  to  recover  pn>i»er 
damaites.  and  Is  now  brltiicinK  such  suits. 

Everyone  who  is  making,  vemlinir  or 
using  any  of  these  infringing  macliines. 
tnide-niarks  and  the  Saalhiirg  patents 
Nos.  and  9*10,612  for  making  tiie 

eylindera  or  plates  for  printing,  is 
warned  again  that  they  are  doing  so  at 
their  risk. 


WANTED 

HIGH  CLASS  SALESMAN  to  repre¬ 
sent  us  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Ix>uis.  St. 
2*aul.  (*hioago.  tTeveland.  ('ln<6nnatL 
New  Orleans.  rhiladelpbia.  RiifTalo.  1 
Yhwton  and  Toronto:  must  be  acquaintnl 
with  newspaper  and  magasine  publish¬ 
ers.  high  class  printers  and  ithoto-en- 
gravers.  EXCELLENT  OPPORTCNITY. 
Applicathuis  keftt  nmfldential. 


Genuine  Rotogravure  should  bear  the  following  trade-marks: 


Printed  Matter: 


Ink: 


TSAOC  MASS 

^  «i^oj6c^muui  o 

WEG.  O.  a  esT  OfF 


Machinery: 


NEW  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 

- By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER - 


states  it  will 
cover  an  unde¬ 
veloped  field  in 
newspaper  ser¬ 
vice.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  organ¬ 
ized  by,  and  will 
be  directed  by 
William  E.  Yel- 
verton,  (formerly 
Elastem  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the 
Consol  id  ated 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

vhhidn  the’’orgynizat'ioa"  which  Current  News  Features.  Inc.,  ^ 
rtin  begins  his  work  with  ‘''?ter,  acrording  to  Mr.  Yelverton,  be¬ 
at  Hi'S  desk-  earlv  He  8'ns  at  the  borderline  where  the  tele¬ 
mental  attitude  is  of  one  ends.  We  will  offer  to  news- 

down  to  work  for  the  P^Pers  those  features  which  amplify  or 
irst  time  and  is  eager  to  '"tcrpret  anglp  of  interest  created  by 
the  news  of  the  day,  features  which  are 
is  the  advice  he  often  Itesh  both  in  viewpoint  and  in  treatment, 
but  which  do  not  necessarily  require  the 
can  iro  to  work  each  dav  expense  of  telegraphic  transmission.” 
for  the  first  time,  you’ll  WilHam  E.  Yelverton  Joined  the  Con- 
lie  tells  them  solidated  Press  Association  shortly  after 

s  a  living  exammple.  '*  was  organized  and  served  as  division 

! _ L  superintendent  in  Washington,  Chicago 

Aj  mid  New  York.  For  several  years  prior 

e  Advertising  Manager  founding  of  the  Consolidated  Press 

Clarkson  has  been  ap-  .Association,  he  produced  and  distributed 
ising  manager  of  the  the  Harris  &  Ewing  Photo  News  Service. 
N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  His  early  newspaper  work  was  in  the 
ding  Russell  L.  Binder,  news  departments  of  various  southern 
sincss  manager.  newspapers. 


W.  E.  Yelvestom 


TN  the  center  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  mittee,  considering  labor  difficulties, 
publication  office,  ground  floor.  Eagle  which  also  shows  him  to  be  ‘‘in  the  thick 
building,  stands  the  desk  of  Eldwin  of  things.” 

George  Martin,  business  manager.  Not  Besides  his  ability  of  getting  to  know 
even  a  railing  bars  him  off  from  his  staff  people,  Martin  early  manifested  a  knack 
of  the  public.  of  getting  to  know  his  business. 

It  is  a  tidy  desk,  swept  of  all  papers —  When  he  started  to  work  in  a  depart- 
the  desk  of  a  modern  executive.  Such  ment  store  at  $1.25  a  week,  he  was  not 
a  man  is  Mr.  Martin.  content,  as  many  boys  of  those  earlier 

For  30  years  he  has  played  a  part  as  days  were,  with  his  lot.  After  business 
one  of  the  makers  of  the  famous  ELagle.  hours,  Martin  studied.  He  went  to 
Enthusiastic,  eager,  efticient,  industrious,  night  school.  He  even  took  up  teiegra- 
democratic,  he  is  symbolic  of  .America,  pby  on  the  side. 

the  country  in  which  any  man  who  wills  Telegraphy,  in  fact,  was  the  means 

and  works  can  rise  to  high  places.  by  which  he  eventually  broke  into  news- 

‘‘No.  I  don’t  like  a  private  office.”  he  paper  work.  The  Eagle  telegraph  opera- 
will  tell  you,  .smiling.  Mis  forehead  tor  became  sick.  Martin  obtained  the 
wrinkles  up;  his  eyes  sparkle.  opportunity  to  substitute.  He  has  been 

”It’s  no  help  in  getting  to  know  iieo-  an  Eagle  man  ever  since,  although  for 
pie.  I  like  to  Ik  in  the  thick  of  things,  a  '^'hilc  lie  left  fur  a  night  job,  in  order 
"Don’t  believe,  you  know,  in  making  to  finish  his  schooling, 
folks  pass  a  civil  service  examination  .When  he  returned  he  went  into  the 
before  I'm  allowed  to  see  them.  Besides  business  office  of  the  newspaper,  starting 
I  get  two  or  three  times  more  work  at  the  cash  counter.  From  the  cash 
done  here,  than  if  I  was  secluded.”  counter,  he  went  to  biKikkeeper,  from 
In  just  this  brief  monologue,  the  man  iKiokkecper  to  auditor  and  at  length  to 
is  revealed  by  two  phrases.  They  are  business  manager. 

■‘getting  to  know  peojile”  and  "in  the  Now  at  work  as  business  manager 

thick  of  things.”  Martin  has  .some  very  definite  ideas  as 

Mr.  Martin  begins  at  home.  He  is  to  what  the  job  should  be. 
known  by,  and  knows,  the  whole  Eagle  “In  the  first  place,”  he  explains, 

family.  They  have  fastened  to  him  the  "a  business  manager  should  know 
soubriquet  of  “Eddie.”  thoroughly  the  community  in  which  the 

.Among  New  York  publishers  and  iwper  is  published.” 
newspaper  executives  is  Martin  also  This  is  no  easy  matter  in  such  a 

welt  known.  For  12  years  he  has  sat  cosmopolitan  city  as  Brooklyn.  But 
•vn  the  New  A’ork  publishers’  scale  com-  Martin  proves  he  follows  his  own  creed 


You  will  experience 
a  decided  thrill  of 
satisfaction  with 
the  Ludlow 


'\^7HEN  you  install  your  Ludlow  System 
V  V  for  display  and  advertising  composi¬ 
tion  you  will  experience  a  decided  thrill  of 
satisfaction.  One  reason  for  this  is  because 
you  will  have  eliminated  the  distribution  of 
dead  forms — all  time  then  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  time. 

Satisfied  publishers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  know  this  and  would  not  go  back 
to  single  types  or  machine  methods  other 
than  Ludlow  because  of  the  simplicity, 
economy  and  satisfaction  of  the  Ludlow 
System  for  producing  type  in  slugs  from  6 
to  60  point  in  light  face,  regular  widths, 
bold  and  extended  faces. 

"L  With  the  Ludlow  you  can  save  the  time  now  used  for 

distribution  and  use  it  for  setting  tomorrow’s  ads. 

IKJIBr  Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue 

San  Feancisco;  r'Viir'ortn  New  York; 

®  Hearst  Bldg.  V^IllCogO  606  World  Bldjj 


Above/ 


DETECTIVE  SERIAL 
WITH  GRIPPING 
SUSPENSE 


In  24  daily  installments, 
each  with  full  synopsis  of 
previous  plot  unfoldment. 


For  Termt  and  Samples,  Wire  or  Write 


LEDGER 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Still  More  About  the 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE 


M  E  NICHOLS,  MANAomo  oiweCTO**  TRIBUNE  BLOO. COR. SMITH  AND  ORAMAM 


L.  J.  Tarte,  Esq.,  November  20,  1923 

LA  PATRIE, 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Dear  Mr.  Tarte: 

I  wired  you  today  that  the  PONY  AUTOPLATE  had  given  us  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  This  scarcely  does  justice  to  our  appreciation  of  our  new  stereo  equipment.  It 
has  greatly  simplified  our  mechanical  problem,  not  only  giving  us  better  speed  and 
better  plates,  but  ample  room  for  work  in  which  previously  there  had  been  great 
congestion. 

With  the  two  PONY  AUTOPLATES  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  carry  any  of 
the  usual  reserve  machinery.  We  were  able  to  dispense  with  our  plate  finishing 
machine  and  hand  boxes,  so  that  now  all  we  have  in  our  casting  room  are  the  two 
PONY  AUTOPLATES  connected  up  with  the  metal  furnace. 

Our  stereotypers  find  that  a  great  load  has  been  lifted  from  them  in  the  simple 
operations  which  are  now  necessary  to  produce  plates.  They  are  working  with  a  new 
will  and  spirit,  which,  as  you  know,  is  something  to  establish  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  a  newspaper  these  days. 

Are  you  using  the  dry  mat?  We  introduced  it  about  eight  months  ago  and 
have  found  it  a  complete  success.  If  you  would  like  to'see  how  the  T  R  I  B  U  N  E  is 
printed,  1  shall  be  pleased  to  put  you  on  our  complimentary'  list  for  a  month  or  so,  that 
YOU  may  be  able  to  “look  us  over.” 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  E.  NICHOLS. 

Managing  Director 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter 

LA  PATRIE 

ordered  a 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


29 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


WHY 

Do  (lO  leading  ])a])ers  print 

BIG  AMERICAN  PROBLEMS 
BY  BIG  AMERICANS? 

BECAUSE 


Each  article  deals  with  some 
hifj  everyday  problem  of  deep 
concern  to  everybody. 

Each  is  an  interview  with  the 
OXE  BIG  AMEKICAX  best 
qualified  to  discuss  the  subject. 
Each  is  written  by  a  foremost 
newspaper  interviewer. 

WHAT  MORE  CAN  BE  ASKED 
OF  A  STORY? 

For  particulars  write 
EDWARD  F.  ROBERTS 


U.  P.  C.  News  Service,  Inc. 

243  W,  39th  St.  New  York  City 


A  MARKET  MAGNET 


Electrical  Sales 


Buftalo — where  cheap  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  rates,  made  possible  by  Niagara 
Falls  power  make  electrical  appliance 
selling  easy  when  combined  with  judi¬ 
cious  newspaper  advertising.  All  you 
need  is  the  pulling  power  of  the 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  ALONE. 


A.  B.  C.  Toul  Net  Paid  119,754  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1923 


BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


Edward  H.  Butler 

Editor  and  Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


National  Repreaeniativea 
Marfaridge  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  IIL 


Get  the  1 923  popu¬ 
lation  figures  for 
Detroit — then  you’ll 


know  why  the 

DETROIT  TIMES 


is  over  200,000  daily 
and  over  210,000 
Sunday. 

1920  census  figures 
are  “moth-eaten.” 


Those  who 
subscribe  now 


are  sure  to 


L 
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UR  OVN  VOR!£> 

^or  Letters 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


J^DGAR  MOORE  once  asked  George  the  second  time  in  several  states  shows 
1  .  Hughes,  then  citv  editor  of  the  that  he  is  an  aiithoritv  on  rural  iournal- 


Hughes,  then  city  editor  of  the  that  he  is  an  authority  on  rural  journal- 
Xew  York  Globe,  for  a  job.  He  got  an  ism.  If  his  suggestions  on  mechanical 
<k1<I  one.  which  was  to  stop  people  on  makeup  are  followed,  the  country  weekly 
the  streets  of  Gotham,  a.sk  a  question,  ought  to  lx.'  a  Ix'ttcr  advertising  medium, 
and  print  the  answers.  In  Collier’s  for 

Dec.  29.  he  g<x's  into  detail  about  this  *  *  • 


would  you  do  It  you  Had  just  -'4  hours  ^inn.  pree  Press  Company).  This  lit- 
to  li\e.  Strange  to  say,  this  question  volume  of  about  three  score  and  ten 


is  answeri>d  ever  the  same  whether  it  is  ,hc  story  of  a  motor  trip  from 

askwl  of  a  bank  president  or  a  prisoner  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 

m  the  city  jad.  If  you  want  to  know  this  But  it  takes  one  through  places 

answer,  see  Colliers  for  Dec.  29.  the  windows  of  limited 


■'HE  late  Henry  Watterson  once  called 


trains.  Historical  and  literary  shrines 
are  not  overlooked.  l"A-en  the  shop  is 
not  completely  forgotten  for  a  stop  is 


...  editor  of  the  New  made  at  Dalton,  Mass.,  to  visit  the  paper 

1  ork  U  orld,  the  greatest  c-ditorial  writer  mills 


VT.  .  generation.  Oswald  Garrison  Butler,  as  author-guide,  suggests 


\  illard.  in  his  book.  “Some  Newspapers  that  the  reader  who  finds  the  going  a 


and  Newspapermen  ”  disputes  this  asser-  pjt  rough  at  times,  should  remember 

that  driving  an  automobile  from  1  to 


equMed  Rollo  Ogden,  the  present  editor  ,1^,.  p-aves  but  little  time 


of  the  New  York  Times,  at  his  best.  f„r  the  exercise  of  one’s  best  literarv 


Nevertheless,  in  the  issiie_  for  Jan.  2,  talent.  Literary  excellence  may  well 
the  Nation,  of  which  Mr.  \  illard  is  the  he  sacrificed  for  the  delightful  chat  of 


editor,  prints  a  very  fine  tribute  to  the  a  comrade  of  the  road  who  wants  to 
late  editor  of  the  \Vorld— one  of  the  finest  share  the  joys  of  his  trips  with  others. 

1  have  seen  in  print.  jpe  contents  of  the  volume  first  aji- 

Some  months  ago,  tlie  Atlantic  Month-  jx-ared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  tlie 
ly  gave  first  place  to  Mr.  Ci>bb  among  ^lankato  Free  Press,  of  which  Mr.  But- 

tiie  editorial  writers  of  the  country.  One  ler  is  one  of  the  publishers.  .\  bit  of 

matter  is  not  open  to  debate :  The  jxm  verse  which  precedes  the  Foreword 

of  Frank  I.  Cobb  was  a  super-pen.  shows  that  he  has  a  discriminating  taste 

^  ^  ^  in  the  matter  of  jxx-try.  Here's  hoping 

that  he  takes  a  similar  trip  to  the  Pacific 
^  FORGE  C.  B.ASTI.AN,  author  of  Coast  and  back  during  the  coming  June. 

"Editing  the  Day's  News’’  (Mac-  *  *  * 

millan  Company),  sits  at  the  copy  desk  ,  ,  ,  .  x- 

of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  hut  during  his  ^HL  current  issue  of  the  Ohio  News- 

20  years  of  newspaper  experience,  he  has  paixr  contains  several  contributions 
been  reporter,  managing  e<litor,  part  of  interest  to  the  working  press.  Fred 
owner,  libel  investigator,  day  and  night  Charles  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 

city  editor,  and  assistant  Sunday  editor.  Plain  Dealer  outlines  the  task  and  re- 

•Ml  of  this  background  shows  itself  in  wards  of  journalism.  Alfrerl  Haswell 
the  professional  touch  which  he  gives  his  of  Tl'*"  Bowling  Sentinel-Tribune  tells 
l)ook.  the  story  of  how  the  spruce  tree  is 

Part  I  is  a  sort  of  introductory  with  i»to  paper.  Melvin  K  White- 

its  analysis  of  news.  Part  II.  the  longest  analyzes  the  first  page  of  a  com- 

of  all.  is  dcvotc“d  to  the  editing  and  read-  paper,  and  sujpjests  several  tests 

iiig  of  copy.  Part  H 1  discusses  headlines.  ^  good  makeup.  Charles  S.  .Aiider- 
Part  IV  concerns  itself  with  makeup,  assistant  cashier  of  the  ()hio  Na- 

witli  special  rcfertnice  of  how  to  make  *'onal  Bank,  expres.ses  his  Ixhef  that  the 
pages  attractive,  but  adds  a  little  chat  on  new’spaper  is  the  chief  advertising 
etlitions.  Part  V  has  the  caption,  “Pic-  oi^dium.  .  •  ,  , 

tiircs,  Sunday  Newspapers,  and  Routine.’’  Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
,  1  ,  .  II  this  issue  reprints  the  remarks  of  H.  C. 

^  -  ^  -'ftisical  Editor  of  the  London 

reader  that  his  volume  had  tx^ncompil^  j. 

,11  a  new  spaper  work  shop  and  that  it  was  ^  Publishkr  on  the  sulijeect 

nU^ukxi  primarily  for  the  newspaper  tech- 


nician,  for  this  fact  is  self-evident  to  any¬ 
one  who  merely  glances  through  the 
pages.  It  is  a  working  lx>ok  for  the 
working  press. 


'T'WO  editorials  in  the  Oiristian 
Science  Monitor  relate  to  the  press. 


♦  ♦  ♦  Science  Monitor  relate  to  the  press. 

,  ,  ,  11.  ;ii  One,  in  the  issue  for  Dec.  26,  comments 

the  copy  desk,  when  -i  cDvl-t.  will  ,, 

-*•  rifiiihtIpQc  linn  rnn<5in«*rnhlp  n<*ln  nil  t-  _  •  t»  .  .  i  t  t  -  .r-  .  • 


d<.ul,tless  find  considerable  help  on  E.-e,,;,  ,  by  Cyrus  H. ‘k.  Curtis, 

matters  relating  to  good  English  if  a  ,7^ 

aipy  of  Tt^hnical  Writing  by  T.  -  .  tf)  justify  Gladstone's  dictum  that 

Rickard  (John  Wiley  &  Sons,  London)  [xilitics;  the  platform  is  more  power- 
is  available  for  irnmcdiate  ccmsultation.  £yj  press.  This  second  editorial, 

Many  of  the  slips  in  the  careless  use  of  course,  refers  to  the  political  situa- 
words  are  taken  from  newspapers  and  ;  p-n„iariH 

technical  journals.  The  work  of  the 

copy  desk  will  be  easier  if  reporters  in  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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REPUTATION 

In  Color  Printing 


“Our  colored  comic  sec¬ 
tions  are  printed  in  Saint 
Louis  by  The  World  Color 
Printing  Company — premier 
color  printers  with  a  “Rep” 
that  means  everything  to 
us.  We  get  better  work  at 
all  times  than  we  could 
possibly  turn  out  ourselves. 


“You  can  always  bank  on 
live  and  harmonious  colors 
printed  in  perfect  registry, — 
ideally  printed  comic  sec¬ 
tions. 


“Theirs  is  a  service  built  on 
22  years  of  consistently  su¬ 
perior  color  comic  printing !” 


So  Say  Those 
Who  Know 


The  World  Color 
Printing  Co. 


Est.  1900.  R.  S.  Grable, 
President,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


‘‘Color  Printers  to  the 
Nation’s  Publishers” 


Lo.  AnfdM,  Calif. 

Cainml  2i,MT  Daily  AT.raga  Orcialatka. 

Sworn  OoTernment  Statemeot,  Six  Month* 
Bndini  March  81,  1828,  160.800  Dtlly.  Six 
Montbt  Kndlns  Sopt,  80,  1828,  148,118 

Dally.  Incrcaao  In  Dally  AToraio  Clrenlt- 
tlon,  20,84T. 


IT  COVZB8  THZ  FOLD  COMFLXTELT 


REPRZBEirr  ATIVES ; 

H.  W.  Moloney,  604  Tlmoa  Bids.,  Vow  Taifc. 
O,  Lofnn  Payno  Co.,  Ml  Towor  Bids.,  I 
Morth  Miohisaa  Ato.,  Chloaso. 

A.  J.  Borrla  Hill,  718  Hoant  Bids.,  Baa 
Franolxeo,  Calif. 


MOST  NEWS 


The  largest  morning  daily  eirenlatioii 
in  Pittsburgh 


Wc^e  fosf 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


Daily  Circnlation  ....118,000 
Sunday  Circulation  ...175,000 


Mabar  A.  B.  C. 


general  and  cub  reporters  in  particular  'T'HE  C.ANADLAN  EXPORT  PAPER 
study  this  volume  between  assignments.  A  COMPANY,  LIMITED  of  Canada 


recently  issued  a  beautifully  printed 
brochure  entitled  “One  Hundred  Years 


'C’X’ERY  publisher  of  a  community  .Ago,’’  in  which  a  tribute  was  paid  to 
weekly  is  overlooking  a  good  tip  William  Price,  the  founder  of  Price 


if  he  fails  to  write  to  my  good  friend.  Brothers,  Ltd.  Slipped  into  the  brochure 
Millard  Van  Marter  Atwood  of  Cornell  was  a  facsimile  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  for  a  Ohio  Repository,  which  was  started  on 
copy  of  iiis  Ixioklet  on  the  editing  an<l  March  30,  1815,  Canton,  by  John  Sax¬ 
making  of  a  country  weekly.  Professor  ton.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Canton 
.Atwood  has  been  a  judge  in  numerous  Repository.  The  facsimile  contains  many 
state  contests  where  blue  ribbons  have  interesting  bits  of  history  which  were 
been  awarded  to  country  weeklies.  _  The  advantageous  in  I.ondon.  He  stated  that 
fact  that  he  has  liecn  asked  to  be  a  judge  news  a  century  ago. 


In 

Vew  Orleans 

it‘s 
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The  Local  Storekeeper  Selling  Your  Product  Gets  His 
Customers  Through  His  Own  Town  Newspapers 

New  York 


State 


is  a  sphiidid  field  for  intensive  promotion 
through  daily  neivspaper  advertising,  and 
lie  (ji’irkly  convinced  that  this  is  the 
lo^ic"l,  eL’ononiical  and  satisfactory  way 
fcr  National  Advertisers  to  link  up  with 
Iccal  merchants. 

The  per  cent  cost  of  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  I\eiv  York  State  is  loner  than  that 
of  any  other  territory — first  because  of  the 
preponderance  of  population,  and  second, 
because  of  the  unexcelled  transportation 
facilities  enabling  quick  distribution. 

A  daily  neivspaper  campaign  co-operat¬ 


ing  nith  the  local  dealers  in  IS  etc  York 
State  will  (|uickly  popularize  any  meritori¬ 
ous  line  of  merchandise  and  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  New  York’s  approval  means 
nationwide  approval. 

Merchandise  your  goods  in  this  terri¬ 
tory,  cultivate  it  carefully  and  let  these 
newspapers  do  for  you  what  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  for  other  National 
Advertisers  who  have  learned  how  to  link 
intensive  advertising  and  intensive  mer¬ 
chandising  together  and  put  them  to  work 
in  an  intensive  market. 


"Albany  ETaninc  Mawa  . (Z) 

■'Albany  Knlekarbookar  Praia  . (M) 

■■Albany  Knickarbaokir  Praia  . (B) 

ttAubam  Cttlna  . (Z) 

■■BaUvla  Dally  Hiwi  . (Z) 

■■Broaklyn  DaUy  Zacla  . (Z) 

■'Breoklyn  DaUy  Zacli  . (■) 

■Bulfaln  OoariiT  and  Znqninr . (KAZ) 

■Bnffala  Conrlar  . (8) 

tBnffale  Eyinlnr  Vawi  . (Z) 

ttBnffalo  Eaaninc  Timia  . (Z) 

ttBuffalo  Sunday  Timia  . (8) 

■■Comlnc  ZTeolar  Laadar  . (Z) 

tElmira  Btar-GaMtte  . (Z) 

■■Oinava  Daily  Timia  . (Z) 

■Olini  Palli  Poit.8tar  . (K) 

ttOloTiriTilla  Laadar  Bapublioan . (Z) 

tOloTirarilli  Korniny  Harald . (M) 

■■Ithaca  Jonmal-Wawa  . (Z) 

■■Jamiitown  Mominc  Poit  . (M) 

■■Xiddlatawn  Timea-Praai  . (Z) 

■■Mount  Tamon  Daily  Arfua . (E) 

ttMewburch  Daily  Maws  . (E) 


Olraa-  I.WO  U,M8 
latiia  Unaa  Uaaa 

New  RoeheUa  BUiidard4tar  . (Z)  T.dOO  .M  .M 

ttNiw  Tark  Erininc  Hail  . (Z)  1T«.MT  .M  .48 

•■The  Mew  York  Harald  . (H)  ISS.tM  .48  .48 

••The  New  York  Herald  . (8)  175,840  .48  .48 

tttTke  Sun  and  Tha  Oloba,  New  York....(Z)  888,818  .40  .88 

ttNiw  York  Timet  . (H)  888,480  .48  .087 

ttNiw  York  Timet  . (8)  kU,84l  .M  .784 

■Ntw  York  Tribnna  . (H)  180.848  .48  .80 

■New  York  Tribune  . (8)  180.888  .40  .80 

ttNaw  York  World  . (X)  888,818  .888  .88 

ttXew  York  World  . (8)  880.488  .188  .88 

ttNow  York  World  . (Z)  878.888  .888  .88 

ttNiaoara  Falla  Oaaetto  . (Z)  18.884  .OM  .8W 

tfPort  Ckaatar  Item  . (Z)  4,408  .08  .08 

tPouchkeapala  Star  and  Entarpriaa . (Z)  11,748  .08  ,08 

ttBockeatar  Timaa-Hnion  . (Z)  44,088  .80  .18 

•Syracuta  Journal  . (E)  41,888  .18  .18 

■■Troy  Rooord  . (HAS)  88.487  .08  .88 

■  A.  B.  0.  Btatamant.  April  1.  1888. 
t  OoTommant  Btatamant.  April  1.  1888. 

■■  A.  B.  C.  Btatamant,  Bapt.  80.  1888. 
tt  Ooaemmant  Btatamant.  Bapt.  80.  1888. 
ftt  Tha  Bun  and  The  Globe  merged  June  4.  Figurei  are  8  montha  on  Tho 
Sun  and  4  montha  The  Sun  and  The  Oloba. 
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Richest  in  Natural  Resource 

WEST 

VIRGINIA 


West  Virginia  is  a  State  of  almost 
limitless  resources  in  the  infancy  of 
their  development  and  utilization. 

While  West  Virginia  is  exceeded 
by  one  State  in  annual  production  of 
minerals,  there  is  none  that  equals 
her  in  the  wealth  of  her  natural 
resources,  which  have  hardly  been 
scratched. 

Fifty  of  the  fifty-five  counties  of 
West  Virginia  have  workable  mines 
and  the  coal  area  of  the  State  is  about 
one-thirteenth  of  the  total  coal  area 
of  the  entire  country. 

In  production  of  natural  gas,  the 
State  stands  first  in  the  Union. 

There  is  more  potential  value 
power  in  West  Virginia  in  proportion 
to  the  area  than  in  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  dailies  are  the  messengers 
which  reach  the  people  every  day. 
Give  these  papers  your  message. 
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•A.  B.  C  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
tGovemment  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
••A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
ttGovemment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 


TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  30l>  Chestnut  street, 
Pliilarlelphia,  I’a.  IMacinff  15  inches,  25  times 
with  newspapers  in  variims  sections  for  the 
National  Carbon  Company,  "Ever  Ready  Radio 
Batteries,”  I^ong  Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  making 
contracts  with  some  California  newspapers  and 
later  will  take  up  Eastern  territory  for  Wahl 
Company,  “Eversharp”  pencils  and  fountain 
pens,  ISO  Roscoe  street.  CTiicago.  Sending 
out  orders  for  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons. 

J.  W.  Barber  Advertising  Agency,  80  Boyls- 
ton  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Will  make  up  lists 
in  January  for  A.  J.  Tower  Company,  18 
Simmons  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the 
Brown  Company,  Portland,  Me.,  manufacturers 
of  “Bibroc”  paper  towels. 

Brotherton  Company,  4147  Cass  avenue,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  Reported  to  have  account  of  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  &  Rubiwr  Company,  Akron.  Ohio. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  General  Motors 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Making  5,0(W-line  con¬ 
tracts  for  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com¬ 
pany.  Making  25,000-line  contracts  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chambers  Agcn^,  130  West  42nd  street. 
New  York.  Placing  account  for  Frank  A. 
lloppe,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  manufacturers  of 
gun  oil. 

Chappelow  Advertising  Agency,  1909  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  St.  I-ouis,  Mo.  Will  make  up 
lists  in  January  for  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope 
Company,  St.  lamis.  Mo. 

Gorman  Company,  49  West  45th  street.  New 
York.  Reported  to  be  placing  account  for 
M.  A.  Packard  Company,  shoes,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Conover-Mooney  Company,  Harris  Trust 
Bldg.,  Chicago.  111.  Reported  to  lie  placing 
account  for  Boncilla  lailioratories.  Crown 
Chemical  Company,  Indi.anaiiolis,  Inil. 

J.  H.  Cross  Company,  1.500  l»cust  street. 
Philadelphia,  P.a.  Making  1,000-line  contracts 
for  P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

George  S.  De  Rouville,  Albany  Co.  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Making  3,0i)0-line 
contracts  for  jaques  Capsule  Comp.any,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

Doremus  &  Company,  44  Broad  street.  New 
^'ork.  I'lacing  account  for  I.ee  Tire  St  Rubber 
Company.  Reported  to  lie  placing  .account  for 
I.ehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  New  York. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  A  Co.,  1.9)  West  42nd 
street.  New  York.  Placing  contracts  and  orders 
with  metropolitan  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  for  the  Ihiver  Manufacturing  Company, 
“Dover  Domanaco  Electric  Irons,”  Dover,  O. 

Erickson  Company,  381  4th  avenue.  New 
York.  Reported  to  be  placing  advertising  for 
Liggett  &•  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  “Velvet” 
tobacco.  New  York. 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.  Wall  make  up  lists  in  January  for 
Rat  Bis  Kit  Company,  Springfield,  O. 

William  H.  Rankin  Agency,  1  West  37th 
street.  New  York.  Sending  out  17  time  orders 
for  the  General  Cigar  Company. 

Greenleaf  Company,  41  Mt.  Vernon  street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Reporteil  to  be  placing  ac¬ 
count  for  North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co.,  “.\nchor 
Brand”  Hardware,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  52  Vanderbilt 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  H. 
Berger  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  furs  and 
manteaux. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt,  116  West  32nd  street.  New 
York.  Making  1,000-line  contracts  for  E.  L. 
Patch.  Placing  orders  wi^  newspapers  in 
various  sections  for  Penn  Tobacco  Company, 
“O.  K.”  cigarettes  and  “Long  Cut”  Tobacco, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Agency,  107  ('henango  street, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Will  make  up  lists  in  the 
next  30  days  for  the  Othine  Laboratories. 
Making  2,800-line  contracts  for  McCoy  I.abora- 
tories. 

H.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons  Company,  Lytton  Bldg;, 
Chicago.  Making  10,000-line  contracts  for  Wil¬ 
liamson  Candy  tympany. 

Lamport -McDonald  Company,  J.  M.  S.  Bldg., 
South  Bend.  Ind.  Will  make  up  lists  in  J.anu- 
ary  for  Rees  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa. 

Larchar-Horton  Compamy,  44  Franklin  street. 
Providence,  R.  I.  Making  5,000-line  contracts 
for  Nicholson  File  Company,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  400  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  place  the 
account  of  Kotex,  Cellucotton  Products  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago.  The  campaign  will  start 
early  in  the  New  Year  and  space  will  be 
carried  in  the  roto  sections. 

H.  K.  Mc(2auin  Company,  61  Broadway,  New 
York.  Making  yearly  contnacts  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  Shredded  Wheat  Company. 

Eugene  McGuckin  Company,  1211  Chestnut 
street,  Ihiladelphia.  Pa.  Placing  account  for 
Congress  Cigar  Omipany,  “La  Palina  Cigars,” 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  5  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Making  5.000-line 
contracts  for  A.  .Stein  &  Co. 

Morse  International  Agency,  449  4th  avenue. 
New  S'ork.  Making  contracts  with  newspapers 
for  B.  F.  Allen  Company,  “Beecham’s  Pills,” 
417  Canal  street.  New  York. 

National  Advertiser  Advertising  Agency,  245 
W'est  47th  street.  New  York.  Making  con¬ 
tracts  and  placing  copy  with  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  for  Emergency  Laboratories,  “Poslam,” 
245  West  47th  street.  New  York. 


P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency,  45  Brom. 
field  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Making  eontractf 
with  some  Ohio  .and  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
for  Hey  wood  Wakefield  Company,  baby  car- 
ringes,  3)9  Washington  street,  Boston.  Mass 

Olson  A  Enzinger,  Inc.,  228  Third  street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Planning  1924  campaign  for 
Klaxiinum  Insulating  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Porter- Eastman- Byrne  Comply,  22  West 
Monroe  street.  Chicago.  Sending  out  orden 
for  Metalglas  Manufacturing  Comp.any. 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company,  1  West  37tli 
street.  New  Y’ork.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  generally,  copy  to  start  Jan.  9,  lot 
General  Cigar  Co.,  “William  Penn,”  119  West 
4))th  street.  New  York. 

Roberts  A  MacAvinche,  30  North  Dearbon 
street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Making  contracts  witli 
newspapers  in  various  sections’for  Cluett,  Pea. 
body  &  Co.,  collars  and  shirts,  433  River  street, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

^Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  4(M  4th  avenue.  New 
York.  Making  1,000-line  contracts  for  the 
Clinical  Laboratories. 

L.  A.  Sandlsws,  217  West  Saratoga  street, 
Baltimore.  Md.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  with  population  of  100,000  and 
over,  for  Resinol  Chemical  Company. 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  470  4th  avenue.  New 
York.  Renewing  contracts  with  newspapen 
generally  for  Ck-neral  Cigar  Company,  119  West 
49th  street.  Niw  York. 

Russel  M.  Seeds  Compamy,  Consolidated  Bldg 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  Making  l.OUO-Iine  yearly 
contracts  for  Milks  Emulsion  Company. 

Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  City  Hall  So 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  Placing  account  for  One 
.Minute  Manufacturing  Company,  electric  wash¬ 
ing  m.achine,  Newton,  O. 

Sherman  A  Lebair,  120  West  32nd  street 
New  Y'ork.  Placing  account  for  Electnd 
Corp.  of  Am.  Radio,  428  Broadway,  New  York. 

Advertising  Agency,  665  5th  avenne, 

.  Placing  .account  for  the  Mallory 

Hat  tc)mpany. 

Joseph  Weil  Company,  Jenkins  Arcade  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  P.a.  I  sing  one  inch  20  times  for 
Keoley  Institute. 

Western  Advertising  Agency,  523  Main  street 
Racine,  Wis.  Making  .t.i6U-linc  contracts  for 
l)r.  Sh(x>i>’s  I.aboratories. 


Business  Bureau  Lauds  Dailies 

Better  Business  Bureau  of  St.  Louis 
has  issued  a  bulletin  commending  the  four 
daily  newspapers  of  St.  Louis  for  their 
stand  in  refusing  to  accept  advertising 
exploiting  dollar  box  sales  because  of 
the  detrimental  character  of  this  kind  of 
advertising.  The  action  of  the  new^ 
papers  “is  a  forward  step  in  a  direction 
of  progress,”  said  the  bulletin.  It  ex¬ 
plains  that  some  jewelers,  realizing  the 
gambling  instinct  in  the  average  person, 
have  held  sales  which  appealed  directly 
to  this  trait.  These  sales  were  in  the 
nature  of  offering  boxes  which  were 
represented  to  contain  jewelry  worth 
from  $1  to  $25  for  $1.  The  buyer  did 
not  see  what  the  box  contained,  but 
picked  a  box  at  random. 


Portland  to  Spend  $85,000 

Portland  (Ore.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  expects  to  spend  $85,000  the  com¬ 
ing  year  for  paid  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  The  money  is 
part  of  a  $1^,000  development  fund  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  organization.  Tht 
announcement  of  the  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  was  made  by  Herbert  Cuthbert, 
publicity  manager  of  the  chamber,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Portland  Advertisinf 
Men’s  association. 


Hutchinson  Heads  A.  A.  C.  W.  Serrie* 

Robert  E.  Hutchinson  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  Washington  service  of  tht 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  tht 
World,  which  was  established  Jan.  1 
The  appointment  was  made  by  Lou  Hol¬ 
land,  president  of  the  clubs.  Hutchinson 
has  for  several  years  been  connected  with 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestk 
Commerce.  Headquarters  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Service  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  is  in 
the  Commerce  Building. 


A.  P.  Increases  Insurance  Policies 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Associate 
Press,  in  appreciation  of  faithful  co-<^ 
eration  on  the  part  of  employees,  nfi 
creased  the  insurance  policies  on  Jan.  1- 
of  all  those  who  are  eligible  under  tht 
present  insurance  plan.  The  present 
minimum  of  $500  insurance  effective  af¬ 
ter  six  months  service,  will  be  increased 
to  $1,0(X)  and  the  present  maximum  of 
$3,000  will  be  increased  to  $5,000,  this  » 
become  effective  after  20  years  service. 


k 
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WHAT  THE  SOUTH  IS  NOW  DOING 


THE  SOUTH  is  producing  nearly  all  the  country’s  cotton,  sugar 
cane,  bauxite,  barytes,  turpeiftine,  rosin  and  fuller’s 
earth. 

— over  half  of  the  country’s  petroleun,  lumber,  natural 
gas,  graphite,  lead  and  zinc. 

— over  one-third  of  the  country’s  asbestos,  asphalt,  feldspar, 
pyrites,  talc  and  soapstone  and  lime. 

—  over  one  quarter  of  the  country’s  coal,  sugar,  sand  and 
gravel  and  clay  products. 

The  South  also  has  32.9  per  cent  of  all  the  rural  roads  and  34.2 
])er  cent  of  all  the  surfaced  roads;  it  is  better  developed  than 
tlie  rest  of  tlie  country  in  this  respect. 

Tlie  total  railroad  mileage  in  the  Soutli  is  32.9  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  entire  country. 

Tlie  South,  on  about  36  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  acreage  of 
the  country,  produces  about  40  per  cent  of  the  country’s  crop 
values. 

The  South  today  offers  more  to  the  National  Advertisers  than 
any  other  part  of  our  land — because  it  is  developing  faster,  is 
richer  in  natural  resources  and  has  greater  merchandising  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

These  Newspapers  Influence  the 
‘‘Southern  Market” 
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SAMUEL  J.  LEWIS 


Obituary 


Colorado’s  State  Printing  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Former  Denver  “M.E.”  Dies 


(Pv  Telcurath  to  Editor  &  1'ublisiif.r) 

Dkxvkr.  Col.,  Jan.  3. — Samuel  J. 


'T'ARKINGTON  BAKKR,  45,  jour. 

ist,  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  1. 
his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
graphic  Picture  Corporation,  New  t 
Prom  1900  to  1906  he  was  managin' 
tor,  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  then  f 
years  dramatic  and  literary  editor  of  , 
lndiana]X)lis  News. 

Edg.\r  N.  Baii.ey,  for  more  tha” 


lA'wis,  State  Printing  Commissioner  for 
Colorado,  and  former  newspaperman, 
died  recently  after  an  illness  of  little 
more  than  a  week.  His  death  was 
hastened  hy  injuries  received  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  war  correspondent  at  Juarez 
during  the  Mexican  revolution  of  .several  years  editor  of  tlie  Britt  (la.)  Tribua 
years  ago.  died  Dec.  21,  at  his  home  after  a  Ihigei 

Mr.  Lewis  first  entered  the  employ  of  ing  illness.  He  was  known  througbor 
Denver  papers  in  1908,  when  he  Ix'came  Iowa  as  “Bailey  of  Britt”  and  was  o 
a  reporter  on  the  old  Denver  Times  un-  of  the  widely  quoted  country  editors 
der  the  (ate  Senator  Thomas  M.  Patter-  the  Cnited  States  for  two  decades, 
son.  He  became  known  as  a  versatile  Frank  Keyes  Gillespie,  65.  died 

writer  and  ro.se  to  the  managing  editor-  ^ome  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  William  - 
ship,  txcoming  also  a  regular  contributor  prjekett,  in  Edwardsville,  111.,  Dec.  i 
to  national  magazines.  i  c  *  r>  •  a  correspondent  for  the  St.  Loui 

In  191/.  he  was  apiR.inted  State  Print-  Democrat  for  several  years  prio- 

mg  Commissioner,  wbicb  office  he  held 
during  the  terms  of  three  governors.  -- 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  his 
mother,  Mrs.  IClizabethh  Lewis  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City ;  a  brother,  William,  of  that 


(Kan.)  ICagle  as  city  editor. 


Ix)uis  F.  Rich,  61,  for  many  yci- 
news  editor  on  the  Brockton  (.Mass. 


city,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Moore  of  F-nterprise  died  at  Brockton  Dec.  28.  K 


Honolulu. 


was  a  brother  of  S.  T.  Rich,  nianagic| 
editor  Brockton  Enterprise. 


WAR  WRITER  DIES 


Gleason,  Formerly  of  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
Described  German  Atrocities 


J.vME.s  W.  M.adison,  28,  advertis 
manager.  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun,  died 
cently,  following  a  short  illness. 

Mrs.  H.mtie  Hood  Mortland, 
of  John  K.  Mortland,  advertising 


.Arthur  Huntington  Gleason.  45  news-  ager  of  Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  M-  ? 
iwperman  and  author,  died  in  Wash-  apolis,  died  Dec.  26. 
ington,  Dec.  30.  He  had  gone  to  the  „ 

capital  from  his  home  in  San  Diego.  Sa.mlel  J.  Leads,  state  printing 

Cal.,  to  obtain  material  for  an  article  ffi'ssioner  of  Colorado,  and  former  t 
on  the  coal  and  child  lalnir  situations,  tado  newspaperman,  died  Dec.  26. 
Through  the  New  York  Tribune,  Glea-  William  II.  Bee.m,  74,  for  tw 
son  gave  the  United  States  its  first  cades  per.sonallv  interested  in  the  ma- 
picture  of  German  atrocities  in  Belgium,  agement  of  the' Shelbyville  (Ill.)  U 
Graduating  from  Yale  in  1901,  he  im-  died  recently, 
mediately  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
A'ork  Tribune  as  reporter,  later  holding 
various  [xisitious  on  the  Cosmoixditan, 

Country  Life  in  .America  and  the  Sur- 
From  1908  to  1913  he  was  as¬ 


sociate  editor  of  Colliers  Magazine. 

-At  the  outbreak  of  tbe  AVorld  War. 
fileason  was  in  France  and  enlisted  in 
tbe  Hector-Munro  Ambulance  corps. 


COL.  CHARLES  B.  EDGAR 


Former  Publitber  of  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News  It  Deed 


Mrs.  M.\rie  K.  Houston,  wife  of  E. 
ward  D.  Houston,  formerly  editors 
writer  and  city  editor  Worcester  (.Mass. 
Telegram,  died  lAec.  24  at  her  lionn. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Michaei.  Miller,  78,  founder  of 
Carroll  (la.)  Sentinel,  the  Boone  Cod 
ty  (la.)  Democrat  and  the  lola  (Kan. 
.Allen  County  Journal,  died  at  lola.  Fi 
neral  services  were  held  in  Dubuque, 

W.  T.  Moore,  pioneer  Oregon  pr* 
er,  died  at  Los  Angeles  recently. 


o4 


D.  Kenneth  Laub,  Jr.,  3  year 
son  of  1).  Kenneth  Laub  of  the  editi 
Col.  Charles  Bloomfield  Edgar,  73,  staff,  Detroit  News,  died  in  Harper  Ho4 

publisher  and  editor,  died  Dec.  31,  at  pital  after  an  illness  of  only  one  day.  ' 

his  home  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Mr.  Edgar  h.  Osborn,  advertising  nu: 

had  been  failing  for  Mme  time.  Mine  &  Smelter  Supply  Con- 

Raised  in  the  mmistiY.  (^1.  panv.  Denver,  dropiied  dead  of  hei'- 

entered  journalism  in  1892,  when  he  be-  failure  while  walking  along  a  crowil 

came  publisher  and  part  owner  of  the  business  street  the  dav  before  l  hristmJ 

St.  Jo^ph  (Mo.)  New^  Selling  his  in-  He  is  survived  by  'his  wife  and 
terest  m  the  News  in  1904  to  C.  M.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Col.  Edgar  purchased  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  later  selling  the  Star  and 
purchasing  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 

Times,  which  he  controlled  until  his  re¬ 
tirement,  caused  by  ill  health. 


Eugene  Batten  Die*  in  New  York 

F'ugene  Cooper  Batten,  54,  New  A'ork 
manager,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
died  Dec.  27,  in  New  A'ork.  He  was  a 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Penn-  died  recently  at  Framingham,  Mass, 
sylvania.  For  several  years  he  was  ad-  was  contemporary  of  Henry 


daughters. 

Mrs.  Delia  B.  Durkin,  wife  of  Janti 
.A.  Durkin,  veteran  member,  Chiaf| 
Tribune  staff,  died  Dec.  30  following 
skull  fracture  received  last  week  diiri 
a  fainting  spell. 

John  Eliphaz  Chapman,  70,  former 
editor  on  the  A’outh’s  Companion, 
ton,  died  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Dec.  25. 

IvDNA  Dean  Proctor,  95,  distiiigiii 
author  and  writer  of  a  generation 


vertising  manager  of  a  New  A’ork  de¬ 
partment  store  and  at  one  time  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  brother  in  tlx  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  of  George  Batten.  His  widow, 


Beecher  and  John  Greenleaf  Whittir' 
and  a  close  friend  of  both. 

George  Frederick  Morse,  66,  for 
years  a  Philadelphia  newspaper 
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three  sons,  three  daughters  and  two  'die,!  recently  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  A’.  F 


brothers  survive  him 


Pioneer  Chicago  Ad  Man  Die* 

James  F.  Ryan,  65  pioneer  advertising 
man  in  the  Chicago  field,  died  last  week 
in  Chicago.  Early  in  his  career  he  was 
associated  with  the  Omaha  AV’orld- 
Herald  and  Omaha  Bee.  He  came  to 
Chicago  with  the  Lord  &  Thomas 
agency.  Following  15  years  service  with 
that  firm,  he  bought  the  Johnson  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation.  Selling  it  two 
years  ago  he  joined  the  E.  H.  Clarke 
.Advertising  .Agency. 


the  past  '21  years  he  had  served  4] 
town  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  as  -.eloctiiwr 
Michael  Singer,  65,  editor  “Die  N'oi 
Zeit,”  German  newspaper  published  - 
Chicago,  died  Dec.  28.  as  a  result  of 
fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs. 

Mrs.  .Addison  C.  Thomas,  widow  oI 
former  superintendent  of  the 
division  of  the  .-Associated  Press, 
recently  in  Chicago. 

I'dward  F.  Mc.Ardi.e,  43,  foreman 
the  mail  room.  New  A’ork  Times,  *> 
which  he  had  been  connected  for  ■ 
jiast  5  years,  died  recently  in  Bronkly 
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<  BRITAIN’S  NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER 


Penetrates  every  day  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Its  nation-wide  influence  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  American 
Salesman  planning  to  create  a 
demand  in  Britain. 

DAILY  MAIL 

New  York  Offices 
2M  Broodwsy 
Telephone:  Worth  7279 


r«w  Popofs  (tf  any)  ■■■rpnM  the 

TRENTON  TIlVfFS 

NEW  JERSEY  * 


A  Food  Medium 

z 

A  recent  reader  gurvejr  indicates 
that  among  the  housewives  of 
othe  city  our  Thursday  Food 
Feature  Department — upward  of 
'our  pages  devoted  to  food 
recipes  and  news  and  food  ad* 
vertising  —  is  the  best  feature 
carried  by  the  Times 
Ckvolatiaa  SS437  MamlMr  A.  Bk  C. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Mnribonmgli  BUg.  Lyttsa  BUg. 
Now  York  Chicago 


THE  BOSTON 
AMERICAN 

has  the  largest  evening 
sale  in  New  England. 

It  sells  for  3c  per  copy — 
its  competitors  sell  at  2c 
per  copy. 


Some  items  from  London,  England,  that  will  show  how  the  Advertising  and  Publishing 
Men  of  Great  Britain  are  preparing  and  building  for  the  Great  Advertising  Convention 
in  London,  in  July,  1924. 

By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

(London  Editor,  Editok  &  PuBLlsHaaJ 
London  Office — Hastings  House,  10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  2 


This  Year’s  Program; — I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  program  submitted  by  W. 
S.  Crawford  to  the  American  Program 
Committee  for  ,  this  year’s  advertising 
convention  contains  some  surprises  in 
the  way  of  suggested  features.  Mr. 
Crawford,  as  chairman  of  the  British 
Program  Committee,  had  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  was  desired  to  make  the 
convention  an  affair  that  would  be  as 
memorable  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
delegates  as  for  the  British  participants. 
To  that  end  he  departed  from  alt  pre¬ 
cedent  and  I  learn  that  a  first  report  from 
Harry  Tipper,  chairman  of  the  American 
Committee  suggests  that  the  program  is 
quite  to  the  liking  of  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  see  it  before  its  offi¬ 
cial  presentation  to  the  Committee. 

The  Presidential  Banquet: — The  an¬ 
nouncement  is  now  officially  made  that 
the  inaugural  banquet  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Convention  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  Wednesday, 
Jan.  9,  1924,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Viscount  Burnham.  This 
function  will  be  the  first  opportunity  for 
the  advertising  and  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  and  those  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment  formally  to  meet  the  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  convention.  The 
leading  business  men  from  nearly  all  the 
provincial  towns  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  will  be  present.  Ladies  are  spe¬ 
cially  invited  and  some  600  are  e.xpected. 

Cunard  Line  Paris  Offices: — Frank 
A.  Derry,  publicity  manager  of  the  Cu¬ 
nard  Line,  has  been  in  Paris,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  opening  of  the  new  Cunard 
offices  in  the  Rue  Scribe.  The  building 
is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  in  the 
French  capital. 

Brighton  Wants  London  Visitors: — 
Brighton,  Sussex,  is  the  Londoner’s  fa¬ 
vorite  resort  on  the  south  coast.  Having 


given  considerable  attention  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  advertising  in  connection  with 
the  British  Empire  Exhibition  this  year, 
the  publicity  committee  of  the  town  has 
recommend^  an  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  facilities  for  reach¬ 
ing  Brighton  by  rail  and  road,  and  the 
accommodation  provided  by  the  hotels. 
It  is  suggested  that  Brighton  could  take 
the  overflow  visitors  to  London. 

Church  Advertising  Section:  —  An 
interesting  list  of  names  reaches  me  as 
representing  the  Church  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  which  will  have  charge  of  the 
inter-departmental  sessions  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  church  advertising  at  the 
July  convention.  .Among  them  are  Ar¬ 
nold  Rowntree,  a  member  of  the  famous 
Quaker  cocoa  house,  well  known  for  his 
interest  in  sociological  affairs,  L.  G. 
Sloan  (of  the  Waterman  Pen  Company) 
and  a  great  social  welfare  enthusiast.  Sir 
(Tharles  W.  Starmer,  M.  P.,  a  popular 
advocate  of  the  church  movement,  Philip 
Smith  (of  Smith’s  Advertising  Agency) 
a  quiet  but  efficient  worker  in  social  re¬ 
form,  and  Sir  Arthur  K.  Yapp,  head  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Great  Britain.  The  complete  list  of 
names  constituting  the  Church  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  is  as  follows;  F.  E. 
Potter  (chairman) ;  W.  J.  Berrill,  E. 
\V.  Carterm  Herbert  Clarke,  J.  P.;  J. 
Crowle-Smith,  Frank  Derry,  W.  T. 
Moss,  J.  D.  Mugford,  Sydney  W.  Pascall, 

J.  P. :  T.  J.  Pringle,  Arnold  Rowntree, 
L.  G.  Sloan,  J.  P.;  Sir  Charles  V. 
Starmer,  M.  P. ;  Philip  Smith,  Rev.  Tom 
Sykes,  A.  E.  Wiseman  and  Sir  Arthur 

K.  Yapp,  K.B.E. 

Harry  Field  Returns: — Harry  Hubert 
Field,  New  York  representative  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail  and  Associated  News- 
•  papers,  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  La- 
:  conia  on  Dec.  29. 


Ahead  on 
its  Merits 

Circulation  and  lineage 
increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds — news  satisfac¬ 
tion  —  advertising  re¬ 
sults.  These  merit  the 
growth  of  newspapers. 

It’s  the  answer  for  the 
continued  great  growth 

The  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Daily  Argus 

AND 

The  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Standard  Star 

Write  for  information,  how  to  cover 
this  rich  field. 

WESTCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS,  lie. 

T.  Harold  Forbes  New  Rochalle 


BRITAIN  SEEKS  SCIENCE 
OF  BUSINESS  FROM  U.  S. 

Looks  to  American  A.  A.  C.  W.  Con¬ 
vention  Delegates  for  Improved 
Ad  Methods,  English  Agency 
Man  Declares 

.^erican  advertising  men  will  be  in  a 
position  to  render  a  great  service  to  Eng¬ 
land  when  they  attend  the  convention  of 
the  Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  in  London  next  July,  according 
to  John  Hart,  senior  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Hart  &  Harford,  of 
London,  England,  who  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Jan.  5,  from  a  business  trip  to  this 
country. 

“The  greatest  idealist  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  is  the  American,”  said  Mr.  Hart, 
“and  America  is  the  most  wonderful  busi¬ 
ness  nation;  it  has  reduced  business  to  a 
science. 

“Truth  in  advertising  is  an  ideal  hard 
to  live  up  to,  but  it  is  making  more  and 
more  of  an  impression  all  the  time. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fake  advertising 
in  London,  and  when  you  come  to  us  next 
summer,  we  want  you  to  wave  the  flag 
of  truth  in  advertising.  England  wants 
to  be  educated  by  the  .American  adver¬ 
tising  man. 

“What  we  want  the  convention  to  do, 
is  to  put  forth  an  educational  policy 
showing  what  has  been  done  in  the 
United  States  by  the  power  of  ‘truth  in 
advertising.’  This,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 


When  you  come 
to  London — 

You  will  realise  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of 
JOHN  BULL.  In  whatever 
town,  village  or  hamlet  you 
may  happen  to  be,  you 
will  encounter  the  familiar 
buff  cover  of  Britain's 
dominant  weekly. 

JOHN  bull  has  ths  largast  Nmt  Paid 
Sola  of  any  2d  waakly  In  tha  World 
No  Bonasas.  No  Competition. 

For  AdvertisinB  Rates  ami  Particulars 
write: 

Philip  Emanuel,  Advortisomonl  U onager 
ODHAMS  PRESS,  LTD. 

S7-SS,  Long  Acre,  Lemdon,  W.C.2.  Eng. 


IS  4iffeyent 

The  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  News  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  exceeds  that  of  the 
morning  daily  and  the  other 
evening  paper  combined. 

TKe  IndiaikApoliB 

NEWS 


riBST  tN  rVBUC  SBBriCB 


ing,  is  the  most  important  single  point  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
vention. 

“The  world  is  suffering  from  two  com¬ 
plaints,  lack  of  vision,  and  the  refusal 
of  people  to  accept  responsibilities,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  part  of  salesmen.  We 
are  making  great  plans  for  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  deem  it  a  privilege  to  welcome 
the  American  delegates.  For  my  part,  it 
will  give  me  a  long  sought  opportunity 
to  return  in  small  part  the  boundless  hos¬ 
pitality  I  have  received  in  your  wonder¬ 
ful  country.  We  will  hold  an  inaugural 
banquet,  Jan.  9,  in  London,  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  when  representatives  of  all  the 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland  will  be 
present  and  the  plan  of  the  convention 
will  be  explained  to  them.  Lord  Bum- 
ham  will  preside.  To  entertain  the  con¬ 
vention  we  have  already  nearly  completed 
the  raising  of  $300, (XX).” 

The  English  agency  head  was  for  a 
number  of  years  business  manager  of 
Public  Opinion.  He  left  the  publication 
in  1919  b^ause  he  insisted  upon  publish¬ 
ing  the  net  sales  figures  and  guaranteeing 
the  advertising.  Mr.  Hart  then  estab¬ 
lished  the  Hart  &  Harford  .Agency. 
Among  the  American  accounts  he  handles 
are  McKesson  &  Robbins  and  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Institute. 

In  addition  to  his  agency  business,  Mr. 
Hart  has  a  2(X)-acre  farm,  51  miles  from 
London,  to  which  he  gives  much  of  his 
time.  He  has  4.500  chickens,  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  hotels  of  London  more  than 
2,(X)0  eggs  a  day.  He  also  raises  from 
four  to  six  hundred  pigs. _ 


Tke  World  snd  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  a  oom- 
binra  circulation  daily,  o< 
6504)00  for  $1J0  per  agate 
line  grots,  subject  to  con¬ 
tract  discounts.  They  carry 
more  high  clsee  dry  goode 
advertising:  are  read  by 
more  jobbere,  department 
and  chain  store  boyers,  and 
by  more  retailers;  offer 
more  circulation  per  dollar 
snd  a  more  ooncentrstsd 
drenlatioo;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  inflncnce  more  local¬ 
ised  than  any  other  morn¬ 
ing  end  evening  combinatlnn. 

Advsrtiis  ta  NswsfoFtrt 
ky  ikt  Ysgr 

Cte  ciBk  ObnlO 

FtdHaer  Bnfldhg,  New  Yeek 
Mallar's  Bi^dhig.  Feed  Bddh 

CUeago  DwbaM 


in  WISCONSIN 


The  Sunday  Telegram  has 
BY  F.'VR  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  of  ANY  Wisconsin 
newspaper,  ll  is  fast  gain¬ 
ing  the  recognition  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  seek 
to  capture  this  rich  nrirket. 

investi(;atki 

Learn  the  truth  of  the  latest 
audits,  and  you'll  use  the 


iHillBiiuItcc  tTflcgram 

REPRESENTATIVE.-  - 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO  .  CMesio,  Ditr«lt. 
St  Loait.  Los  ArfHet. 

PAYNE.  BURNS  l>  SMITH.  Hrm  Ytrk,  BmUb. 
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BIG  NAMES  AND  LITTLE  STUFF 

Every  newspaper  nian  will  heartily  commend 
the  amateur  rule  committee  of  the  United  States 
Lawn  I'ennis  Association  for  the  report  just 
completed,  in  which  it  lays  the  ground  work  for  break¬ 
ing  up  what  has  grown  to  be  the  great  fake  of  modern 
journalism.  Buying  “big  names”  has  long  been 
abused,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  paper  has  it  reached 
the  depth  of  journalistic  dishonesty  than  on  the  sport 
pages. 

Making  tennis  players  ineligible  for  amateur  com- 
iretition  when  they  write  for  substantial  compensation 
may  not  entirely  stop  the  selling  of  tennis  “big  names” 
in  the  future,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  certainly  will  help. 

Since  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
has  opened  the  way  for  checking  the  abuse,  newspaper 
owners  and  workers  alike  should  join  in  extending 
the  movement  to  every  branch  of  sport,  not  only 
amateur,  but  professional  as  well.  In  some  branches 
this  would  no  doubt  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
at  the  present  time,  but  in  certain  fields  it  should  be 
comparatively  easy  if  the  newspapers  were  to  co¬ 
operate  in  making  an  issue  of  the  matter. 

Professional  baseball,  which,  being  our  major  sport, 
is  the  major  offender  in  the  “big  name”  abuse,  is 
under  the  control  of  a  National  Advisory  Council 
that  dictates  the  conduct  of  all  players  under  contract. 

Boxing  is  under  the  control  of  State  Commissions 
that  arc  supposed  at  all  times  to  act  in  the  public’s 
interest  and  secure  protection  from  every  form  of 
dishonesty. 

Both  of  these  sports  are  dependent  upon  continuous 
newspaper  goodwill  for  popular  support.  Then,  why 
should  not  the  newspapers  petition  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  and  the  various  State  boxing  commis¬ 
sions  to  stop  the  practice  of  participants  in  those 
sports  from  .selling  anything  that  they  may  write,  or 
the  use  of  their  name  as  a  signature,  during  the 
period  of  contests  in  which  they  take  part? 

If  a  man  is  good  enough  to  make  his  name  big 
enough  to  buy,  then  he  is  a  public  character  and  what 
he  says  and  does  is  news  that  belongs  not  to  a  re¬ 
stricted  group,  but  to  the  entire  press,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  goodwill  that  makes  his  livelihood 
possible.  On  this  belief  both  the  National  .Advisory 
Council  and  various  Boxing  Commissions  should  be 
appealed  to  to  stop  the  present  practice. 

The  public,  too,  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  in 
this  matter.  It  deserves  protection  from  faking, 
which  is  common  in  the  use  of  “big  name  by-lines.” 

There  is  no  practice  that  is  more  unfair  to  the 
honest  newspaper  writer  than  the  present  one  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  “big  name”  for  a  world  series  or  after  a  fight 
at  a  price  greater  than  the  writer's  salary  for  the 
year. 

This  entire  system  can  be  broken  up,  if  newspaper 
publishers  and  newspaper  workers  will  carry  their 
ease  to  the  men  who  control  sports  and  those  who  take 
part  in  it. 


A  CASE  FOR  ACTION 

Merely  printing  the  fact  this  week  that  they 
were  duped  several  months  ago  by  a  press 
agent  into  publishing  fake  stories  put  out  by 
a  paid  publicity  agent  in  an  effort  to  .save  a  firm  of 
investment  bankers  rumored  to  have  been  in  a  bad 
financial  condition  is  not  sufficient  on  the  part  of  the 
cheated  editors  of  New  York  if  their  desire  is  to 
protect  the  reading  public. 

The  present  financial  affairs  of  Harvey  Fisk  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  are  of  no  more  importance  than  the  present 
relationship  of  Schuyler  B.  Patterson,  press  agent  to 
that  organization  or  any  of  its  alleged  heirs  in 
dissolution  as  set  forth  in  suits  now'  pending. 

It  is,  however,  highly  important  that  the  duped 
newspapers  take  some  concerted  action  to  sift  the 
charges  filed  that  they  were  used  to  spread  false  in¬ 
formation  in  one  instance  and  that  their  reporters 
were  deceived  into  suppressing  real  news  in  another 
instance  in  an  effort  to  bolster  public  confidence  in  a 
firm  in  receivership  and  passing  through  financial 
difficulties. 

Confession  on  the  part  of  Schuyler  B.  Patterson 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER 


St.  Matthew 
Chapter  6;  9-13 

^UR  Father  Which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 
be  Thy  name. 

Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  ns  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
us  from  evil;  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever.  Amen. 
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that  the  story  that  Pliny  Fisl  ,  well-known  financier, 
who  retired  in  1919,  was  going  back  to  his  desk  in 
the  offices  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  Inc.,  was  a  fake 
put  out  for  the  purpo.se  of  re-establishing  public 
confidence  in  that  firm  ’s  sufficient  cause  for  demand¬ 
ing  an  iinestigation  by  the  District  .Attorney. 

Section  1353  of  the  New  York  Penal  Law,  referring 
to  libel  states: 

“Furnishing  false  information :  .Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  states,  delivers  or  transmits 
by  any  means  whatever  to  any  manager,  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  reporter  or  other  employee  of  a  publisher  of 
any  newspaper,  magazine,  publication,  periodical,  or 
serial,  any  false  and  untrue  statement  of  fact  con¬ 
cerning  any  person  or  corporation,  with  intent  that 
the  same  shall  be  published,  is  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.” 

This  case  demands  action  in  keeping  with  the 
criminal  code  of  New  A’ork  State  and  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  responsibility  of  the  press  to  its  readers. 


CARL'S  H.  K.  CURTIS,  whose  fame  is  built 
upon  pioneering  in  the  publishing  field,  per¬ 
sonally  came  to  New  York  January  2  to 
supervise  his  conception  of  a  different  kind  of  evening 
newspaper  for  the  national  metroitolis.  No  venture 
in  years  will  be  watched  with  closer  interest  than  the 
fate  of  the  Evening  Post  under  his  ownership. 

Mr.  Curtis’  reputation  as  a  successful  publisher  is 
secure,  but  never  before  have  such  radical  things  been 
done  with  an  old  established  American  daily.  In  the 
change  many  of  the  accepted  newspaper  standards  of 


jiracticc  of  recent  tears  have  been  cast  aside  over¬ 
night.  Alost  notable  of  these  was  the  narrow  colunic, 
tight  to  the  page,  which  has  given  way  to  the  15-ea 
column  from  rule  to  rule  with  only  seven  columns  to 
the  page.  There  has  also  been  much  talk  ainoni 
publishers  about  going  back  to  the  old  one-cent  sub- 
scription  price,  but  in  the  face  of  this  Mr.  Curtis  has 
dared  to  enter  the  most  highly  competitive  field  ii] 
the  world  by  jumping  the  price  of  his  new  purchast 
from  three  cents  to  five  cents  a  copy. 

Success  in  the  venture  will  have  a  far-rcacliing 
effect  on  the  newspaper  business  of  America.  Hot 
much  a  new.spaper  can  be  made  worth — in  dollars  and 
cents— to  its  readers  has  a  direct  bearing  on  advertij. 
ing  returns  and  the  value  of  a  newspaper  to  the 
community  it  serves. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  dared  to  make  the  experiment  and 
the  entire  publishing  world  will  watch  its  progress. 


THE  YEAR  AHEAD 


WHILE  this  is  a  Presidential  campaign  year, 
there  are  no  dark  clouds  on  the  horizon  of 
.American  business,  according  to  advertising 
managers,  advertising  agents,  and  special  representa¬ 
tives — commanding  leaders  on  the  firing-line  in  the 
liattle  for  prosperity — plainly  shown  in  the  national 
.survey  published  in  this  is.sue  of  Editor  &  Publishei. 

Hammond  Edward  F'ranklin  sounds  a  single  warn¬ 
ing.  Newsp,ipers  must  give  aid  in  killing  for  all 
time  the  theoretical  fallacy  that  an  election  year  is 
of  necessity  a  bad  year  for  business.  That  is  largely 
a  state  of  mind  and  .American  business  is  now  thinking 
largely  otherwise. 

I'or  the  last  five  years  the  automotive  industry  has 
been  the  licst  barometer  of  newspaper  advertising 
prospects.  In  1920,  newspaper  advertising  and  auto¬ 
mobile  production  broke  all  records.  Two  years  later 
those  same  records  were  beaten. 

In  1923  newspaper  advertising  lineage  volume  and 
automobile  production  reached  new  high  levels  and 
the  latter  is  estimated  'o  have  exceeded  previous 
record  years  by  not  less  than  a  40  per  cent  margin. 

.A  production  of  5,000,000  automobiles  in  1924  is 
the  goal  that  leaders  in  the  automotive  industry  have 
set  for  themselves.  This  is  twice  as  many  cars  as 
were  produced  in  the  record  year  of  1920  and  nearly 
25  per  cent  more  than  in  the  year  just  closed. 

One  car  for  each  of  the  20,000,000  native  born 
families  has  been  selected  as  the  new  saturation  point 
in  the  great  industry.  To  reach  it,  advertising  will 
be  depended  upon  to  carry  on  national  salesmanship. 

A’iewed  from  every  angle,  the  continued  prosperity 
of  American  newspapers  is  assured  through  1924. 


ROUTINE  BUT  ENTERPRISE 
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Newspaper  enterprise  and  desire  to  render 
service  to  the  reader  was  never  better  exempli¬ 
fied  than  on  December  29  when  the  New  York 
Herald  presented  to  its  readers  the  full  text  of  the 
new'  tax  bill  recommended  to  Congress  by  Secretary 
Mellon  in  a  special  tabloid  section. 

No  subject  is  of  greater  public  interest  at  this  time 
and  the  Herald  scored  a  modern  beat  by  presenting 
this  proposed  and  much  discussed  measure  in  a  way 
that  made  it  of  the  greatest  possible  value  for  study 
and  reference. 

Even  the  value  of  routine  news — the  principal  com¬ 
modity  of  the  daily  newspaper — can  be  greatly 
increased  in  winning  public  interest.  This  was  an 
outstanding  example. 
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6'p'lXE!  Now  what  will  you  do  tomorrow?”  To 
this  effect  did  a  famous  general  reply  to  a  re¬ 


port  of  victory  by  a  subordinate.  The  philo.sophy  fits 
the  present  situation  of  daily  newspaper  advertising. 
Need  no  longer  cxi.sts  of  convincing  business  iK-ople 
that  it  will  do  all  it  is  permitted  to  do.  That  victory 
is  won.  Now  the  job  of  space  sellers,  especially,  is 
to  make  easier  the  task  of  the  advertiser  in  their 
media.  Sellers  of  space  can  convince  themselves  anew 
of  the  power  in  their  hands  by  reading  and  consider¬ 
ing  carefully  the  ideas  advanced  on  pages  3  to  6  of 
this  issue.  Some  of  the  suggestions,  of  course,  would 
lead  backward  rather  than  ahead,  but  all  are  worth 
careful  thought  in  the  effort  to  make  newspaper 
advertising  the  kind  that  knows  no  failure. 
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DWARD  H.  BLTLER,  publisher, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News,  and  Mrs. 
Butler,  provided  a  Christmas  dinner,  toys 
entertainment  for  the  32  children 
•ho  reside  at  the  Crippled  Children’s 
uild  home,  Buffalo. 

Henry  -A.  \\  isc  \Vo«k1,  president  Wood 
SewspaiHir  Machinery  Corporation,  sails 
today  for  Europe. 

Senator  John  W.  Haigis,  publisher, 
^reeniiCd  (Mass.)  Recorder,  is  chair- 
3Bn  of  the  special  commission  on  coal 
itieatiiins,  which  has  just  filed  its 
^rt  with  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 

Harry  Rasmusson,  editor  Austin 
Minn.)  Herald,  is  in  a  hospital  at 
luster  recovering  from  an  operation. 
Buell  W.  Hudson,  son  of  S.  F.  Hud- 
,oa  business  manager  and  editor,  Woon- 
..iket  (R.  I.)  Call,  was  a  member  of 
ihe  Yale  delegation  to  the  Student  Vol- 
jntcer  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
iinded  by  students  from  colleges  for 
:n  and  women  in  every  state  of  the 
onion. 

Mrs.  Freeman  Conaway,  widow  of 
Freeman  Conaway,  Iowa  editor  and  jour- 
jist,  underwent  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis  la.st  wi-ek  at  the  Methodist  hos¬ 
pital,  Des  Mtiines. 

Claude  E.  Ingalls,  editor,  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times  and  ex-president 
the  Oregon  State  Editorial  association, 
has  been  ill  with  diphtheria. 

THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

^TLLIAM  UEMI’SEY  has  joined  the 
display  advertising  force  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch- Pioneer  Press. 

M.  C.  Athcy  has  resigned  as  manager 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Peninsula  Her¬ 
ald,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  E.  L. 
Merritt. 

Harry  M.  Dill,  who  wrote  the  “Ro¬ 
mance  of  Glass”  for  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company,  and  who  has  had  15 
ear-  of  advertising  and  sales  experience 
is  become  manager  of  the  sales  and  cre¬ 
ative  advertising  department  of  the  Ev¬ 
asion  (Ill.)  News-Index. 

F.  A.  Potter,  from  merchandising  ser- 
Ijrice  department  Boston  American,  to  so¬ 
licitor,  radio  department  of  the  Ameri- 
n. 

Bertram  W.  Keightley,  advertising 
|nianager,  Quebec  Telegraidi,  left  that 
‘paper  on  Jan.  1,  to  join  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Standard  Adevertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chicago  office. 

Harold  Harlow  has  joined  the  adver- 
staff  of  the  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun. 
William  J.  Rogers,  assistant  office 
uanager  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Rogers  are  parents  of  a  baby  boy, 
William  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 

Miss  Bertha  McCarty  has  resigned 
from  the  advertising  staff  Lynn  (Mass.) 
-^Telegram-News.  She  conducted  a  weekly 
I  feature,  the  “Betty”  i>age,  consisting  of 
**sy  write-ups  of  advertisers. 

Hyman  Klass  has  resigned  from  the 
circulation  department,  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Telegram-News  and  has  joined  the  office 
f*ce  of  the  .A.  E.  Little  Shoe  Company, 
of  that  city. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JOHN  M.  GLEISSNER,  managing 
'  editor,  Baltimore,  Post,  has  been 
^ferred  to  its  sister  tabloid,  the 
Washington  News,  as  acting  editor ; 
Lews  F.  Keemle  has  been  promoted 
^  news  editor  to  managing  editor  of 
Post.  Both  are  Scripps-Howard 
*«papers.  Before  going  to  Baltimore, 
^sner  was  New  York  manager  of 
“c  United  News. 

Earl  R.  Obern,  financial  editor,  Los 
•^les  (Cal.)  Herald,  has  resigned  to 
“fwrnc  vice-president  of  the  Jennings 
O*yoration,  investment  bond  institution 
"  Los  .Angeles. 

^Ivin  Randolph  has  joined  the  radio 
*2»tlment  of  the_  Philadelphia  Public 
'^®ger  as  a  technical  writer. 


Clifford  McDonald  and  Thomas  Smith, 
former  New  York  newspapermen,  now- 
employed  on  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  dailies, 
have  organized  a  company  to  publish  a 
hotel  guide  during  the  winter. 

James  F.  Carroll,  editorial  writer, 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  resigned. 

Franklin  Ellis,  local  staff,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  a  New  England  paper. 

Arthur  R.  Todd,  day  city  editor, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  general  Boy  Scout  com¬ 
mittee  of  Walter  R.  Craig  Post  No.  60, 
•American  Legion.  Allen  Brophy,  sport¬ 
ing  editor,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 
Gazette.  was  appointed  chairman  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  same  movement. 

Bryan  W'ilson,  former  business  re¬ 
porter,  Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  “The  Headlight,” 
publication  of  tlie  Toledo  Automobile 
Club. 

N.  R.  Bickford,  poultry  and  dairy 
editor,  Oswego  (Kan.)  Democrat,  has 
been  made  secretary  of  the  National 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Club  for 
Kansas. 

Roy  J.  Dunlap,  assistant  managing 
editor  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
is  on  his  vacation,  leaving  his  desk  in 
the  hands  of  H.  B.  Crozier. 

E.  S.  Reynolds,  better  known  as 
“Tige,”  joined  the  staff  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  Jan.  1,  after  spending  the 
past  5  years  as  cartoonist  of  the  Tacoma 
Ledger.  He  succeeds  Herbert  H.  Perry, 
who  becomes  cartoonist  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram. 

R.  P.  McCullough,  Kansas  newspaper¬ 
man  and  former  publisher  of  the  An¬ 
thony  (Kan.)  Bulletin,  has  In-eu  named 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Friley 
county,  Kan.  He  succeeds  R.  B.  Spill¬ 
man. 

Howard  Noble,  Boston  newspaperman, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  Dec.  27. 

l-‘loyd  Hicks,  make-up  man  on  the 
Miami  (Okla.)  News,  and  Mrs.  Hicks 
are  the  parents  of  a  baby  girl,  Norma 
Jean. 

.Austin  W.  Webb,  at  one  time  real  es¬ 
tate  editor,  St.  Louis  Star,  and  more 
recently  with  the  Western  Advertising 
Company,  St.  Louis,  has  entered  the  real 
estate  business. 

11.  F.  Seymour,  night  commercial  re¬ 
porter,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  day  side  and  will 
cover  the  courthouse  run. 

Jack  Mac  Elderry,  formerly  with  the 
>i<)ux  City  (la.)  Journal,  has  resigned 
«:'d  gone  to  Des  Moines. 

Miss  Georgia  M.  Bowen,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  who  has  been  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federa¬ 
tion,  on  Jan.  1  took  charge  of  a  newly 
created  department  of  alumni  organiza¬ 
tion  and  fund  management  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  School.  Miss  Brown  has  also 
been  publicity  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Community  Fund. 

Russell  Smith,  reporter  on  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times,  sperlt  his  Christmas 
vacation  at  his  home  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

William  Tugman,  city  hall  man,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  is  now  writing  poli¬ 
tics  for  his  newspaper. 

Miss  Audrey  Merrick,  society  editor. 
Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal,  was  injured 
recently  when  struck  by  a  steel  girder 
workmen  were  moving. 

Sidney  Smith,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
with  Mrs.  Smith,  recently  spent  10  days 
at  .Atlantic  City. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Lewis  is  now  associate  so¬ 
ciety  editor.  Parsons  (Kan.)  Republican. 

Ed  Weigle,  Chicago  Tribune  photogra¬ 
pher,  has  left  newspaper  work  to  start  a 
chicken  farm  near  Deerfield.  VV'eigle  was 
umler  Mexican  fire  when  the  Marines 
captured  Vera  Cruz;  he  was  under  shell¬ 
fire  when  the  Germans  captured  .Ant¬ 
werp;  took  many  war  pictures  while  this 
country  was  in  the  fight,  mostly  from  air¬ 
planes,  and  has  had  other  neck-risking 
adventures  during  his  career  as  a  news 
photographer. 

Leroy  Overstreet,  editor,  Greensburg 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


F.  W.  Staibuck 


Jp  W.  STARBUCK,  president,  Racine 

•  (Wis.)  Journal  Printing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  cele¬ 
brated  the  -SOth 
anniversary  of  his 
connection  with 
the  firm  Jan.  3. 
During  the  half 
century,  he  has 
been  active  in  the 
management  of 
the  Journal- 
News,  and  has 
controlled  its  ed¬ 
itorial  policies. 

.Although  h  e 
has  resid^  in  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  for  the 
past  11  years, 
and  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  been  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  he 
keeps  well  posted  through  having  read  to 
him  the  current  events  and  writes  ed¬ 
itorials  daily  on_  the  typewriter  himself. 

Mr.  Starbuck  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  at  Cincinnati,  Nov.  8.  1845. 
His  father  was  Calvin  W.  Starbuck.  who 
was  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War. 

It  was  on  Jan.  3,  1874,  that  Mr.  Star- 
buck,  several  months  after  coming  to 
Racine  began  work  on  the  Journal,  pur¬ 
chasing  a  half  interest,  assuming  editorial 
charge.  Later  he  bought  out  the  other 
half  interest.  In  1886  the  Journal  Print¬ 
ing  Company  was  incorporated  and  he 
retained  the  presidency. 

On  Jan.  3,  1881,  the  Daily  Journal  was 
rstabli.shed  and  in  1912  the  Racine  News 
was  taken  over  and  the  name  became  the 
Journal -News,  under  which  title  it  has 
since  operated. 


David  Davis  is  the  newly  appointed 
representative  for  the  Boston  Advertiser 
in  Chicago.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner.  The  new 
office  is  in  the  Hearst  Building. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Story,  editor,  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Sunday  Union  Leader 
until  the  suspension  of  the  Sunday  issue 
Nov.  25,  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the 
daily  Union  and  Leader  and  will  write 
signed  editorials  on  topics  of  local,  state 
and  national  interest. 

Walter  E.  Howey,  managing  editor, 
Boston  American,  is  planning  to  take  a 
trip  to  Europe  within  a  few  weeks.  He 
will  make  a  3  months’  stay  in  Italy. 

George  E.  Sprague,  rewrite  man,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Telegram-News  and  lieutenant 
in  the  101  st  Observation  Squadron,  Aero 
Corps,  Massachusetts  National  Guard, 
recently  was  elected  commander  of  the 
Saugus  Post,  .American  Legion. 

Paul  Edward  Barron,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  sport  editor,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-News,  has  resigned  from  the  copy 
desk  of  that  newspaper  and  returned  to 
Haverhill. 

Mrs.  Marion  McCarthy  Dalton,  under 
the  name  of  “Marion  Dale,”  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  woman’s  page  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram- News. 

Jack  Ferris,  rewrite  man  and  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  Mrs. 
Ferris  are  the  parents  of  an  ^pound  boy. 


MARRIED 


(Kan.)  Kiowa  County  Signal,  and  for- 
ferly  with  the  Pratt  (Kan.)  Tribune,  has 
been  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  received  injuries  during  the 
World  War,  and  has  never  recovered 
fully. 

Warner  Olivier,  reporter,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  returned  to  Baltimore 
during  the  holidays  to  visit  his  parents. 

Tom  A.  Lewis,  formerly  of  Baltimore, 
has  recently  moved  to  Chicago,  where 
he  will  represent  the  Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican.  His  offices  will  be  located  in  the 
Hearst  Building. 

Miss  Gertrude  T.  Cohen,  for  several 
years  connected  with  the  Fourth  Estate, 
and  with  the  King  Features  Syndicate 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  has  resigned 
from  the  Fourth  Estate. 


^EORGE  SHICK,  Trenton  (N.  ).) 

Times  reporter,  to  Miss  Euphemia 
D.  .Anderson. 

Miss  .Alma  E.  Leer,  secretary  to 
George  D.  Lindsay,  editor,  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle,  to  Dr.  .Alger  C.  Solberg,  of 
Mitchell  (S.  D.),  in  Marion  Christmas 
morning. 

William  J.  Mullen,  newspaper  report¬ 
er,  Millbury,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Catherine 
M.  Dwyer  of  Webster,  Mass. 

Miss  Irene  Geer,  of  the  advertising 
staff,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Bulletin  to  (^r- 
rald  Koppang  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  Dec.  21. 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

XJOWLAND  AND  HOWLAND,  pub- 
_  lishers  representatives,  have  bero  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Watertown  (N. 
A'.)  Standard. 

C.  L.  Houser  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  "Na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative  for  the 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal  effective  Jan.  1. 

New  Jersey  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New 
A'ork,  Newark,  and  (Thicago,  has  taken 
over  the  national  advertising  represen- 


During  tKe  year  1 923  the 
newspapers  represented  by 
Frederic  J.  Haskin  distribu¬ 
ted  to  tbeir  readers  free 
educational  literature  that 

cost  nearly  $250,000. 


:58 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  5,  1924 


)t  till'  Passaic  (N.  J.)  News,  and 


CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP 


Coll,  who  is  returning  to  the  United  ventions,  Prof.  Turnbull  journeyed  to 


national  representatives. 

\\  illianis,  l.awrence  &  Cresiner,  news- 
jKqxr  representatives.  and  formerly 
located  at  111  West  Monroe  street,  Gti- 
cago,  move<l  recently  to  36((  North 
.Michigan  avenue.  I'hicago. 

HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

IVTRS.  MARY  MAHONKV,  from  Bos- 

.....  c.off  C.  P»t.>rK„r(r 


and  will  condiKt  txith  papers. 

Palmer  (Mass.)  Register,  owned  by 
the  late  Frederick  F.  Cady,  has  lieen  sold 
to  Ralph  M.  Keller,  business  manager, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Telegram.  Carl  W. 


to  France,  following  a  short  leave  of  ab-  elected  president  of  the  University  of 
sence  spent  in  this  country.  Nevada  Press  Club. 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford,  head  of  the 
Press  will  meet  .Ian.  23,  at  10:30  o’cliKk  industrial  department  of  journalism  at 


Hvland.  for  some  time  collected  with  the  the  head(|uarters,  51  Chambers  street,  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
Palmer  .lournal,  will  manage  the  Regis-  has  published  a  new  book  of  poems  en¬ 
ter  for  Ok  new  owner.  Sulpliur  Springs  (Tex.)  News-Tele-  titled  “Carrying  the  Ghost.” 

Bird  Watrus,  for  many  years  publisher  «ram  has  been  elected  to  membership  in  Journalism  students  at  the  University 


Bird  Watrus,  for  many  years  publisher  been  elected  to  membership  in 

of  the  Medicine  Lodge  (Kan.)  Index,  .XsscKiated  I  ress. 


iVl  '  ’  *  T-i  .  r  .  a*  c.  ’  D  _ _ assisted  by  his  sons  is  now  publishing 

nn  i  n  I  ’  Stratford  (Okla.)  Star.  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

\\-  ir  *\u**u”  t  r  p..  Elliott  Gravson  of  Washington.  la.,  pAS.ADFLN.C  (Cal.)  Star-News,  a  64- 

Koss  of  Cedar  Falls,  la..  ^  page  New  Year’s  edition,  Jan.  2 
oria  (  .)  St  ,  p.  ,  purcha.sed  the  Washington  (la.)  magazine  size,  printed  on  book  paper. 

.Vom  Vew  York  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  60 


of  Toledo  recently  heard  addresses  by 
Grove  Patterson,  executive  editor  Toledo 
Blade,  Charles  McAdam  of  the  Me- 


PASADF:NA  (Cal.)  Star-News,  a  64-  Syndic^e,  Inc.,  and  John  Dun 

^  page  New  Year’s  edition,  Jan.  2,  Toledo  Times. 


F..lias  McQiiaid,  from  New  ^ork  publisher  the  last  5  page 

\orld.  to  night  rewrite  staff,  Boston  years.  Ross  was  latelv  in  the  advertising  c» 


World,  to  night  rewrite  staff,  Boston  years.  Ross  was  latelv  in  the  advertising  ‘  c.  n,,  i  n  -i m 

i-.cld  in  Cedar  Falls  and  Grayson  for  15  reC^ew  ^f 
(ieorge  Hahn,  from  copy  reader.  Bos-  years  was  printer  on  the  Washington  ^  ^ 

ton-  Telegram,  to  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tele-  Journal. 

gram-News.  Blue  Springs  (Mo.)  Herald  and  the 

Charles  E.  Phelan,  from  financial  Sni-a-Bar  Voice,  both  weekly  papers,  of 
editor,  Lynn  (Ma.ss.)  Telegram-News  to  Jackson  county.  Mo.,  will  hereafter  be 


anniversary  edition  Jan.  3. 


Poit-Dispatck  Host  to  Children 

Ten  thousand  children  of  St.  Louii 


St.  Paul  Daily  News,  a  64-page  annual  joyful  at  the  24th  annual 

view  of  1923,  Dec.  30.  Christmas  Festival  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 

Paul  v  tt  _ which  was  held  in  the  Coliseum  on 


journal  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Minnesota  Union  was  ne.a  in  me  coliseum  m 

journal.  \dvocatp  snocial  maaarlnn  Christmas  day.  The  children  received 

Blue  Springs  (.Mo.)  Herald  and  the  Dec  ^17  Christmas  toys,  dolls,  books  and  candy.  There  was 

Sni-a-Bar  Voice,  both  weekly  papers,  of  u  ’  .  1 1  x  -i-  ^  giant  (^iristmas  tree,  and  entertain- 

Jackson  county.  Mo.,  will  hereafter  be  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times,  a  60-page  ment  was  furnished  by  the  children  of 

published  at  Blue  Springs  from  the  Her-  pre-Chnstmas  edition,  Dec.  23.  the  City’s  playgrounds.  Between  30,000 


advertising  department.  Boston  Herald,  published  at  Blue  Springs  from  the  Her-  pre-Lbristmas  edition,  Dec.  23. 

“Jake”  Schwartz,  from  political  and  aid  office,  under  that  name.  E.  L.  and  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel,  a  24-page 
citv  liall  reporter,  Philadelphia  Public  R-  W  .  Wickers  are  editors  and  publish-  New  Year’s  edition,  Jan.  1. 

ledger,  to  Pliiladelphia  Inquirer,  in  same  ers.  W.  L.  Hall,  owner  of  the  Voice, - 

capacity.  "ill  retire.  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 

G.  P.  Garland,  retired  newspaiKrman,  pROF.  GEORGE  S  TURNBULL 
WITH  THE  ADVERTISERS  has  .sold  the  Otterville  (  Mo  )  printing  IT  represented  the  school  of  journalism 


WITH  THE  ADVERTISERS 


the  City’s  playgrounds.  Between  30,000 
and  34,000  persons  gave  about  $15,0W 
to  the  Post-Dispatch  Christmas  Festi¬ 
val  Fund  this  year. 

New  Daily  Launched 

Excelsior  Springs  (Mo.)  News,  a 


^  ,  ,  office  to  R.  R.  Russell,  of  Webster.  S.  D..  of  the  Stat^  r-xceisior  riprings  tAio.j  isews 

TOHN  H.  EARLE  has  been  named  resume  the  Otterville  cLJention^  in  (  morning  paper  made  its  appearance 

J  eastern  sales  manager  for  Fuller  &  Weekly  Mail,  which  suspended  3  vears  V  of  th'*  I^c.  _7,  m  and  cently.  It  is  the  third  daily  in  the  c 

Sons  Manufacturing  company  of  Kala-  ago.  '  American  Association  of  munity.  It  is  published  by  the  I 


poration  of  Chicago. 


lander  and  News  from  B.  H.  De  Priest, 


J.  G.  Ham  and  Mrs.  Ham  are  leaving  ^bo  plans  to  enter  newspaper  work  on 
this  week  for  F'lorida  where  they  expect  ti^e  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  'Tiddy  formerly 
to  spend  the  winter.  For  more  than  40  published  several  papers  in  the  South- 
years  Mr.  Ham  placed  the  advertising  of  east.  Col.  Fair  was  in  newspaper  work 


Castoria. 

Dudle>-  Lytton  Smith 


advertising 


prior  to  entering  the  army. 

Ira  B.  Hyde,  Jr.,  editor  Trenton  (Mo.) 


manager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  has  Times  and  a  brother  of  Gov.  Arthur  M. 
resigned  to  join  the  Bruce  Morgan  Ad-  Hyde,  has  sold  his  interests  in  the  Times 


vertising  .Agency. 


IN  THE  AGENCY  FIELD 


to  his  partner,  H.  S.  Beardsley. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Burroughs  adding  M.ACHINE  rOR\  ALLIS  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times 
Company  has  placed  its  adver-  ^  filled  .articles  of  incorporation, 
tising  aewunt  with  the  Campbell-Ewald  pP'tal  stock  is  $o0.(X»:  the  incor^ra- 
Company,  Detroit.  This  is  the  first  time  ^re  C.  E.  Ingalls,  G.  Lansing  Hurd 
that  the  advertising  of  this  company  has  and  Alvron  K.  .M\ers. 
been  centralized  in  their  home  city.  Oakland  (Kan.)  News,  a  weekly  paper 
CamplKll-Ewald  Company  has  recently  for  Oakland,  a  suburb  of  Topeka,  is  be¬ 
taken  over  the  advertising  of  the  Barnes  ing  publislKd  by  L.  G.  Ballard,  former 
Scale  Company,  Detroit;  the  Bruce  publisher  of  the  old  Oakland  Blade. 
Products  Company,  Detroit,  makers  of  Rome  (la.)  News,  a  weekly,  has  been 
the  Bruko  cleaner,  and  the  Wales  Stoker  started  by  James  O’Grady. 

Company.  Hillsdale.  Mich.,  makers  of  a  - - 

new  type  of  smoke  consumer.  ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

H.  M.  Dodge,  for  the  past  18  years  in  pH  ARLES  E.  BENNETT.  comp<ising 
general  advertising  work  is  now  asso-  R.Kkford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star, 

ciated  with  the  Greenleaf  Agency,  Bos-  Lo^  Angeles,  where  he  will 

ton.  He  recently  has  iKen  in  charge  o  reside.  He  once  published  a  lumber  jour- 
the  plan  and  copy  department  of  the  conducted  an  advertising 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Agency,  Boston,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Arthur  \W.  Ramsdell,  formerly  of  the 
Frank  Seaman  Company  of  New  York, 
and  H.  Calvin  Ryan,  for  5  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  art  department  of  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  .-\dding  Machine  Company,  have 
joined  the  Camplx'll-Ewald  Company, 
Detroit. 

Harry  H.  Harris  has  joined  the  S.  A. 
Conover  Company.  Boston,  as  an  account 
executive.  Mr.  Harris  was  formerly 
with  the  F'rank  Seaman  Company,  New 


Russell  Stirling,  formerly  of  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  is  now  gen¬ 
eral  foreman  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times  composing  room. 

Otto  Krumbholtz,  foreman.  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Republican  composing  room 
and  Mrs.  Krumbholtz,  arc  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  last  week. 

Verne  J.  W’ilson.  former  pressman  of 
the  CasiKr  (W’yo.)  Herald  is  now  fore- 


York.  and  more  recently  vice-president  (Kan.)  Register  press- 

of  the  Greenleaf  Company.  Boston,  Mass,  rixim. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

OREENVILLE  (Pa.)  Record,  owned 


pREENVlLLE  ( 
and  edited  by  Ji 


>hn  L.  Morrison,  has  ington  bureau. 


NEWS  SERVICES  AND  SYNDICATES 

'p'  B.  M.‘\CD()N.\L1)  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  United  News  Wash- 


moved  into  its  new  plant.  The  present 


Harris  has  been  appointed 


building  owned  by  that  newspaper  was  n’anager  of  the  United  News  bureau, 
rebuilt  and  enlarged.  Houston.  Tex.  He  was  formerly  man- 

Rockwood  (Tenn.)  Times  has  just  in-  ager  of  the  Kansas  City  bureau,  L’nited 


stalled  the  latest  model  Mergenthaler  Press. 


Houston.  Tex.  He  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kansas  City  bureau,  L’nited 


linotype,  and  in  addition  is  spending  about 
$2,.s()0  for  other  equipment. 


Ray  E.  Harrington,  former  Topeka 
correspondent  for  the  AssiKiated  Press. 


St.  P.  tcrsburg  (Fla.)  Independent  has  is  now  director  of  publicity  for  the  Kan- 
i)urchas»^’_  a  new  Duplex  tubular  press,  sas  Wheat  Growers  Pool. 


J!  B.  Brown  is  owner. 


.Arthur  Constantine  has  been  appointed 


ers  of  Journalism.  Following  the  con-  A.  S.  McOeary',  all  of  Kansas  City. 

Sells  Copy 
To  Single  Church 

The  Providence,  R.  I.,  Journal  has  sold 
regular  space  to  a  local  Congregational 
I  Church.  The  church  will  use  Series  No.  4 

'  of  Church  Advertisements  issued  by  this 

department. 

Many  other  papers  could  add  to  their 
lineage  by  selling  churches  the  same  series. 
The  proofs  show  one  of  the  25  advertisements 
in  large  display  space.  There  are  special  ads 
for  special  days. 

I  Churches  are  coming  to  realize  that  they 

!  can  persuade  people  to  come  to  church  by 

j  offering  them  an  invitation  with  a  reason 

1  through  the  local  papers.  This  is  desirable 

j  business  from  the  publishers’  viewpoint.  Some 

I  papers  make  special  efforts  to  attract  the  type 

of  readers  who  are  interested  in  churches. 
They  are  the  stable,  substantial,  home  owning 
majority  of  any  community. 

I  Series  No.  4  may  be  used  by  only  one  paper 

I  in  a  town.  Proofs  on  request  to  Herbert  H. 

Smith,  518  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Price  for  use  nominal  to  cover  cost  of 
printing  and  issuance. 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.  A.  C.  W. 


Jamaica  (  N.  Y.)  Queens  County  News  manager  Mexico  City  '  bureau,  Interna- 


mazoo  Mich  He  recently  resigned  as  t-  mj  a  r-  i  w  \  n-  v  Departments  of  journalism  Publishing  Company,  composed  of  (3eorge 

Sir^^anSer  of  the  Huck  Axle  Cor-  ,  *'’.1  1^  and  the  Ameri^n  Association  of  Teach-  F.  McKenney,  C.  L.  Ohver,  and  I>. 

_ •  _  _  have  purchas^  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  High-  ers  of  Journalism.  Following  the  con-  A  S  \fcOparv  alt  nf  fTancae  f'itv 


has  installed  a  Ludlow  equipment. 


tional  News  Service,  succeeding  Oscar 
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In  New  Y ork — 

300,000  Practicing 
Radio  Amateurs 

Qiattt  New  York  City  is  today  a  tborongbly 
mowd,  wide  open  radio  market.  It  presents 
tie  heaviest  concentration  of  radio  purchasing 
•oer  anywhete  available.  Conservative  etiti- 
gnes  indicate  that  there  are  over  300,000  prac- 
gcnf  amateurs  in  the  Metropolitan  district; 
lad  that  this  \ast  body  of  radio  purchasers  will 
It  dmbled  within  the  coming  twelve  to  eigb- 
gto  months. 

For  Radio  Advertising 

IhEEVENlNGMiUL 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


PRESS  AGENTS  GRINDING  tracts  and  Sunday  School  lesson  pic- 

_ _  _  _  .  _  tures. 


COAL  WAR  THREATS 


Dailies  Face  Task  of  Sifting  Propaganda  ^  2}4  I^r  cent.  Under 

•  1  were  to  have  paid  o 


as  Sides  Align — U.  S.  Coal  per  cent.  Under  the  revision,  they  will 
Commission  Scores  Pub-  pay  3  per  cent.  The  strongest  argument 

licity  Methods  advanced  by  Canadian  publishers  in 

_  favor  of  a  reduction  was  that  Canadian 

,,,  ^  r  ~  -K,  newsprint  sold  to  United  States  pub- 

Washington,  p.  C.,  Jan.  3. — News-  Ushers  was  exempt  from  the  tax  and  that 
^pers  are  begiiming  to_  hear  the  it  was  hardly  fair  to  levy  a  6  per  cent 
first  faint  rumblings  of  a  situation  that  tax  on  Canadian  users  of  the  same 
may  develop  big  news  between  now  and  product. 

.\pril  1,  and  thereafter,  if  the  bituminous  - 

operators  and  miners  fail  to  come  to  an  CAPPER  PREDICTS  GOOD  YEAR 

agreement  that  will  replace  the  existing  _ 

wage  contract  in  the  soft  coal  industry  „  _  „  , , 

on  that  date.  Kansas  Senator-Publisher  Addresses 

Those  rumblings  are  in  the  form  tra-  Philadelphia  Poor  Richards 

t'  ^0“^;  S'”'”  A'"""  P"’’"*'  «< 

miners,  or  vice  versa,  and  thSn  a  stream  S'.S’Pffi 

of  partisan  publicity  and  propaganda  lit-  ^ Philadel- 

erally  swamping  the  press.  No  mining  P^'*’  gathering 

controversy  within  recent  years,  and 

there  has  been  one  every  year  since  1919,  would  a  good  year  for  both 

has  been  carried  on  without  a  skillfui  business.  . 

corps  of  press  agents  and  publicity  men  cjnphasized  the  close 

on  both  sides  issuing  charges,  counter-  business  and  agriculture 

charges  and  statements  desigpied  to  do  ***^'”8  *bat  the_  faming  interests  meas- 
little  save  prejudice  the  public  in  favor  pres  ’uterwt  of  the  coun- 

of  one  side  or  the  other.  When  the  farmer  is  prosperous,  so 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  operators  */  'be  nwnufacturer.  Take  care  of  the 

aiiH  tninprQ  ac  if  Kv  aar<>pt«ATit  at«r»Ti<r  RDu  tnC  lErm  Will  tdiCC  CSFC  of  tnC 


mh  Yam- 
if  PuUkatlan 


Foreign  Repreaentativa: 
Paul  Block,  lac..  N.  Y. 
Naw  York — Chicago— Boaton 


“/n  Boston  It’s  the  PosP’ 

Circulation  Averages 
November,  1923 

BOSTON  DAILY  POST 

401,204 

Copies  Per  Day 

BOSTON  SUNDAY  POST 

395,819 

Copies  Per  Sunday 

First  in  Local,  National  and 
Total  Display  Advertising 


[races  aiiu  ounuay  ociiuui  icssoii  pic- 

Under  the  sale  tax  law  expiring  Dec. 

31,  newspapers  and  other  publications  9 

were  paying  a  tax  of  2%  per  cent.  Under  and  its  immediate 

the  new  law,  they  were  to  have  paid  6  trading  territory 

per  cent.  Under  the  revision,  they  will 

pay  3  per  cent.  The  strongest  argument  I7er*a».^a»aa 

advanced  by  Canadian  publishers  in  lll0  l_sV611111^  l-sXpr088 
favor  of  a  reduction  was  that  Canadian  u— 

newsprint  sold  to  United  States  pub¬ 
lishers  was  exem^  from  the  tax  and  that  hat,  by  far,  the 

it  was  hardly  fair  to  levy  a  6  per  cent  w  a  /''••  Is.; 

tax  on  Canadian  users  of  the  same  LSirg^CSt  GirCUlStuOIl 

product.  _  I*t«st  tJ.  8.  osoius  flgsTM  (19S0)  oempsrsA 

E*P»«»s’  »•*  PsW  City  CirosUMss  Indiosts 
CAPPER  PREDICTS  GOOD  YEAR  that  more  than  is  tt  awry  IS  FortlanA  Homsa 

taka  tha  Exiiraaa.  "A  Truly  Bamarkabla  Oar^ 

araga!” 

Kenaas  Senator-Publisher  Addresses 
Philadelphia  Poor  Richards 


and  miners,  as  if  by  agreement  among 
themselves,  to  hold  their  wage  negotia- 
tions  in  secret,  let  them  run  along  for 


The  Senator  believes  that  it  will  be 


months,  feeding  the  public  through  the  P®ss*ble  to  have  both  a  soldiers  bonus 


press  meanwhile  with  partisan  informa¬ 
tion  designed  to  assist  the  negotiators  in 


and  income  tax  reduction. 

In  addressing  the  Poor  Richard  Gub, 


their  jockeying  for  advantage.  Finally  Capper,  who  has  ^n  in  the 


the  public  brought  to  realization  of  a  P^bljs^ing  business  all  his  life,  told  of 
possible  coal  shortage  is  willing  to  sane-  advertising  contract  secured  in 

tion  anything  that  will  produce  coal.  To  “"'ladelphia  29  years  ago. 
a  large  extent  the  newspapers  have  been  - 

unwilling  parties  to  the  controversy  of  COOUDGE  DISCOURAGES 


operators  and  miners.  _ _ 

The  danger  of  the  procedure  to  the  OPEN  LETTEIRS” 

public  welfare  and  bitterness  engendered  - 

by  what  the  United  States  CmI  Commis-  ^Un  Miuive  Draw.  Indiclion  He 


FINING 
PRESS 

What  may  be  called  the  opening  gun  '"Ston  and  known  as  the  “open  letter  to 

C  YXTT^T/^  ATTh  was  fired  in  Washington  several  days  ago  „  President.  Those  who  write  an 

O  1  i  >  1  sZ/  by  Ellis  Searles,  who  directs  the  publicity  letter,  which  means  that  the  plea 

1161  Arcade  Buildins  St  Louis  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  the  President,  or  the  request 

’  ’  In  a  speech  Mr.  Searles  charged  the  ™tle  u]^  him  is  given  to  the  news- 

Features  •  Editorial!  •  Special!  non-union  bituminous  miners  with  fo-  I»P«rs  simultaneously  with  its  presenta- 

Unusual,  Illustrated  Feature!  menting  trouble  so  as  to  bring  about  a  tton  to  the  President,  must  realize  in  the 

for  Every  Holiday  strike  on  April  1  in  the  unionized  bitu-  future  that  the  ve^  method  puts  them  at 

Expansion  Plans  Now  in  minous  fields.  Thus  far  the  operators.  *  disadvantage  before  the  President. 

Preparation.  both  union  and  non-union,  have  been  si-  ,  P.j”  “s*>^**y  Jo  s®™!  a  letter  to 

Standard  in  Every  Respect.  lent,  but  the  blasts  of  both  sides  mav  be  Fresident,  preferably  by  private  mes- 

~~  I  expected  unless  the  Coal  Commission’s  <fclegation,  and  carry  alonR 

I  expose  of  the  coal  industry’s  methods  of  ^  Wiitc  House  a  large  bundle  of 
^  using  the  press  as  a  forum  for  their  na^-out  copies  for  the  reporters  at  the 

I  nP  NpWQ  wordv  and  bitter  battles  has  been  of  some  House  and  elsewhere.  This  was 

lU^  LfCoCICI.  ilCTTO  avail'  procedure  recently  used  by  Edward 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH - Y.  Garke,  form^  head  of  the  Ku  Klux 

„  e-  tv  D  I  t/-  .  _  NIan  and  brought  a  statement  from  the 

Covers  a  radius  of  300  miles—  Simon  Win*  Partial  Victory  House  plainly  indicating  the 

all  retail  trading  territory —  David  Simon,  formerly  president  of  President’s  dislike  of  the  method, 

prosperous,  happy.  the  New  York  printing  pressmen’s  union.  Mr.  Clarke  attacked  the  present  ad- 

Fonin  . . i.iiiii ■  who  is  seeking  readmission  into  the  union  ministration^  of  the  Klan,  called  it  a 

marr  uinirmar  a.  wnrmuAM  from  which  he  was  ousted  following  the  “cheap  political  machine”  and  menace  to 

„  recent  strike,  won  a  partial  victory,  when  law  and  order  and  urged  the  President 

KT-T*?!.-  ^  lSj.  his  application  for  a  mandamus  to  com-  to  co-operate  in  "cleaning  it  up.” 

i»  IS  r  .  B  ..M  P®1  officials  of  the  international  union  to  It  was  said  officially  at  the  White 

mivrFB  JL  iftHMsxriM**  grant  him  a  membership  ticket  was  al-  House  that  the  President  had  had  con- 

Lo.  Ansel..  Justice  Burr,  siderable  experience  with  the  "open  let- 


sion  has  called  “unduly  partisan  propa¬ 
ganda,”  was  pointed  out  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  several  of  its  reports  on  the  coal 
industry.  If  the  same  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed  this  winter  preparatory  to  the  bitu¬ 
minous  wage  negotiations  to  renew  the 
bituminous  wage  agreement,  the  season 


Will  Ignore  Pleas  Made  to  Him 
Given  Simultaneously 
to  Press 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  3. — Presi- 


of  statements  and  counter-statements  will  d®iit  Coolidge  has  decided  to  discourage 


soon  be  in  full  swing. 


the  form  of  publicity  popular  in  Wash- 


paper  Ikat  goes  keaMf* 

Th*  JuUtu  UaShtws  Special  Agtecy 
Bottan — Sew  Yark — DatraiS—Ckiaega 


READING 

CARPENITR 

IS 

SEEING 
THE  WORLD 


CARPENTER^S 

WORLD  TRAVELS 

’Washington  D.  C. 


To  sell  Women’sWear 

to  MRS.  and  MISS  NEW 
YORK  use  the  evening 
paper  that  is 

FIRST  in  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
advertising 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 


Simon  Wins  Partial  Victory 


the  procedure  recently  used  by  Edward 
Y.  Clarke,  former  head  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  brought  a  statement  from  the 
White  House  plainly  indicating  the 


Neui  Hauen 

IReStBter 

is  Naw  Havaa's 

Dominant  Papar 

Circulation  ovar  37,000  Avaraga 
Bought  every  night  by  More  New 


David  Simon,  formerly  president  of  President’s  dislike  of  the  method.  n  •  »  p 

the  New  York  printing  pressmen’s  union.  Mr.  Clarke  attacked  the  present  ad-  uonunant  rapar 

who  is  seeking  readmission  into  the  union  ministration^  of  the  Klan,  called  it  a  Circulation  ovar  37,000  Average 

from  which  he  was  ousted  following  the  “cheap  political  machine”  and  menace  to  Bought  every  night  by  More  Nee 

recent  strike,  won  a  partial  victory,  when  law  and  order  and  urged  the  President  Haven  pco^e  thin  buy  sny  othei 

his  application  for  a  mandamus  to  com-  to  co-operate  in  "cleaning  it  up.”  TWO  New  Haven  papers  COMBINED 

pel  officials  of  the  international  union  to  It  was  said  officially  at  the  White  Htfpss*  Vtiitptt  Pitta 

grant  him  a  membership  ticket  was  al-  House  that  the  President  had  had  con-  e  •  ,  . 

lowed  in  part  by  order  of  Justice  Burr,  siderable  experirace  with  the  "open  let-  kJTL  DsnSSL-oS? 


thin  buy  sny  other 
iven  papers  COMBINED. 


“The  African  World” 

AND 

‘Cape-to-Cairo  Express” 


PubUalipd  avary  Suturduy  ia 
Loadoa. 


grant  him  a  membership  ticket  was  al-  House  that  the  President  had  had  con- 
lowed  in  part  by  order  of  Justice  Burr,  siderable  experience  with  the  "open  let- 
Supreme  Court.  The  court  directs  the  ter”  method  while  Mayor  of  Nbrthamp- 
board  of  directors  of  the  international  ton  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
union  “to  forthwith  consider  and  pass  it  was  indicated  that  no  consideration 


upon  the  relator’s  application.” 


PUBUSHERS  WIN  TAX  CUT 


would  be  given  Mr.  Garke’s  request  or 
any  other  request  similarly  made. 


B  .  n  Trades  Advertising  Agency,  665  5th 

Canadian  Government  Reduces  Paper  avenue.  New  York,  is  placing  the  ac- 


Levy  to  3  Per  Cent 


count  of  the  Mallory  Hat  Company,  in- 


The  Dombiop  ^G«.en.„,™.  h.s  .eeeded  alfjek.”"'®''"'"  " 


to  the  representations  of  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  has  granted  a  50 
per  cent,  reduction  in  the  sale  tax  on 
paper  entering  into  the  production  of 


News  Print  Bureau  to  Elect 

New  officers  will  be  elected  by  the 


newspapers,  quarterly,  monthly  and  semi-  News  Print  Service  Bureau  at  the  an- 
monthly  magazines,  weekly  literary  nual  meeting  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
I>a.'  'rs  unbound,  hymn  books,  religious  Montreal,  Jan.  25. 


PORTSMOUTH,  CHO 

EVENING  THIES 
MORNING  SUN 
SUNDAY  SUN-TIir* 

TiMy  eovar  Soutk  Ohio 

CampUtaly.  T 

Fsrtlfn  UsprsCBi^’^ 

ROBERT  B.  WAR 
!  Sa.  Wabash  Avw  • 
fbiiiMa  I 
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ILLINOIS 


Illinois  is,  in  a  commercial  sense,  the 
pivotal  state  of  the  Middle  West. 

Not  only  in  population  but  in  influ¬ 
ence  Illinois  dominates  with  an  unques¬ 
tioned  authority,  spreading  its  influence 
into  neighboring  states. 

Such  a  state,  a  hub  state,  is  a  good  state 
in  which  to  start  a  localized,  territorial 
advertising  campaign  for  business. 

Illinois  is  the  most  important  manu¬ 
facturing  state  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  stands  third  in  the  entire  country  in 
value  of  manufactured  products. 


Illinois  also  stands  second  and  third 
respectively  in  value  of  farm  property 
and  value  of  crops. 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  states 
in  the  Union. 


The  daily  newspapers,  as  listed  here, 
offer  the  motive  power  that  will  put  any 
well  merchandised  campaign  over  the 
top  in  splendid  shape. 


RatM  lor  Rjitas  for 


Z4H 

U,tM 

Circulatloe 

Lkm 

Ubm 

**  Aurora  Beacon-Newa . 

. . . (E) 

16.351 

.055 

.055 

Bloomington  Pantagraph 

. .  .  (M) 

17,541 

.05 

.05 

f  f  Chicago  Herald-Examiner 

(M) 

337,364 

.55 

.55 

tfChicago  Herald -Examiner.  . 

....(S) 

754,601 

1.00 

1.00 

Chicago  Daily  Journal . 

.•.(E) 

117,483 

.26 

.24 

'f~|'Chicago  Tribune . 

. . .  (M) 

567,628 

.80 

.80 

Chicago  Tribune . 

. . . .  (S) 

877,467 

1.15 

1.15 

**La  Salle  Tribune . 

...(E) 

3,041 

.025 

.025 

**MoIine  Dispatch . 

.  . . . (E) 

10,148 

.045 

.045 

fPeoria  Journal-Transcript.  . 

.(M&E) 

32,648 

.10 

.09 

**Peoria  Star . . 

....(E) 

27,083 

.075 

.06 

ft  Rock  Island  Argus . 

,...(£) 

10,405 

.045 

.045 

* 'Sterling  Gazette  . 

,...(£) 

5,755 

.03 

.03 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
tGoTemment  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
**A.  B.  C  Sutement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
^^tfCoTemment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHERS  by  a  newspaper  has  never  been  dettt. 

URGE  PRESS  RESEARCH 


Suggest  Topics  of  Study  to  Weigh 
Present  Methods  at  Chicago 
Meet — Piercy  Elected 
President 


for  good  or  evil  ever  been  analyzed  »• 
entifically. 

Another  important  action  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  Chicago  convention  was  tl» 
election  of  a  council  on  education  fc- 
journalism,  patterned  after  similar  cout 
cils  in  the  legal  and  medical  professia 
societies,  the  purpose  of  which  is  t; 
classify  schools  and  set  standards  of  t 
structions  in  the  various  subjects  ' 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  3. — Teachers  of 
journalism  adopted  a  program  significant  taught, 
both  to  newspaper  publishing  and  to  jour-  Members  of  the  coundl  elected  an 
nalism  teaching  at  their  annual  meeting  Cunliffe,  Columbia  Universitr 

in  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  Dec.  27,  W.  G.  Bleyer,  Wisconsin;  E.  W.  Alii 
28  and  29.  Oregon;  J.  S.  Myers,  Indiana;  N.  A 

The  convention  was  a  joint  meeting  of  Crawford,  Kansas  State  Agricultur, 
the  AmCTican  Association  of  Teachers  of  t  l  t*  l  .  a 

Journalism,  the  Association  of  American  Officers  of  the  Tochers  Associati* 

Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism,  elected  are:  J.  W.  Piercy,  Indiana,  pres¬ 
and  the  American  Association  of  College  ’“ent;  Miss  M.  Virginia  Garner,  _Mercc, 
News  Bureaus,  with  each  body  meeting  vice-president;  R.  R.  Barlow,  Minnesot 
separately  on  the  first  day.  re-elected  secretary-treasurer;  L.  U 

Following  a  detailed  presentation  of  Murphy,  North  Dakota,  bulletin  editor 
opportunities  for  research  in  journalism  Beckman  and  F.  W.  Scott,  as” 

given  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Bleyer,  of  the  Uni-  tional  members  of  the  executive  ci 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  the  teachers’  asso-  suttee, 
ciation  took  steps  to  encourage  research 
in  modern  problems  of  newspaper  mak¬ 
ing  by  members.  A  committee  on  re¬ 
search  was  recommended  and  will  be 
named  by  the  new  president,  J.  W.  Piercy 
of  Indianapolis  University. 

Exhaustive  studies  of  the  influence  of 
type  faces,  display,  make-up,  cartoons, 
comics,  and  various  kinds  of  news  upon 
newspaper  readers,  circulations  and  prof¬ 
its,  was  declared  by  Prof.  Bleyer  to  be 
urgent  if  newspaper  making  is  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  more  exact  science. 

Dr.  Bleyer  suggested  a  few  research 
problems  in  journalism  as  follows 


PAPER  FREIGHT  RAT 
AIRED  BEFORE  1.  C.  C 


Washington  and  Baltimore  Publish 
Protest  Discriminatory  Charges 
— Object  Paying  Transit  on 
Protective  Wrapping 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 
Washington,  Jan.  4. — Complaint  i 
the  Washington  Publishers  of  di'criir 

“Form  and  topography  of  newspapers;  n T-'" 

elements  that  affect  the  ease  and  rapidity  tamed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  La- 
with  which  newspapers  can  be  read;  size  ^^k  Unt  Railroads,  was  argur 
of  page,  size  of  body  type,  form  of  head-  publishers  representatives  bt 

lines,  size  and  kind  of  headline  type,  ^9'^® 
makeup,  illustrations,  cartoons,  news  cuts. 

“(Contents  of  newspapers;  effect  of 
press  on  ideas  and  ideals  of  readers;  rel- 


sioa  The  publishers  told  members 
the  commission  that  difference  exists 
ranging  from  2'/*  to  11^  cents  Mwtrl 


ative  space  and  prominence  given  to  trom  mill  points  to 

news,  editorials,  criticism  and  reviews,  ^"®  **"’®  PO'^ts  to  Washmctc* 


points 


practic^  advice  and  useful  information,  •  \^shington  s  dis^vantage.  I 


entertainment,  illustrations,  and  adver¬ 
tisements. 

“Relative  space  and  prominence  given 
to  various  classes  of  news;  amount  of 
press  association  news  us^  aixl  dis¬ 
carded. 


T.  D.  Geoghegan,  traffic  managcl 
Washington  Publishers  Association, 
serted  the  rates  were  made  and  mais-l 
tained  in  direct  opposition  to  the  state 
principle  of  the  I.  C.  C.  that  as  the  (lisl 
tance  grows  greater  the  difference  k| 


(Completeness  with  which  significant  conti^ous  ^ints  of  deliveH 


news,  local,  state,  national  and  foreign, 
is  presented. 

“Accuracy  with  which  news  is  pre¬ 
sented,  both  in  stories  and  in  headlines. 


shall  grow  less  and  finally  disappciil 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
increasing  ratio  in  the  present  insta 
corresponding  to  the  greater  distance  cl 


“Treatment  of  news  of  crime,  vice,  *^®.  origin. 

-  -  \  complaint  was  filed  several  wcek^ 

ago  on  behalf  of  the  "Evening  Star  New- 
paper  Company  attacking  the  rates,  aw 
subsequently  more  than  a  dozen  pub 
lishers,  representing  all  the  importair 
daily  newspapers  in  Washington  a« 
Baltimore,  intervened,  becoming  partie 


has  insta. 


scandal,  and  violations  of  the  law ;  wheth¬ 
er  constructive  or  destructive. 

“Influence  of  editorials  in  elections, 
campaigns,  reform  drives. 

“Influence  on  the  public  taste  and 
standards  of  morality  of  criticisms  and 
reviews  of  moving  pictures,  plays,  books.  ^  ^ 

“Influence  of  entertaining  reading  mat-  t  •  j-  l 

ter"  short  stories  serials  differential  in  distance  betwee 

“Effect  of  iliustrations  of  various  Washington  and  Baltimore  is  not 
kinds;  whether  constructive  or  anti-  enough  to  cover  the  great  spread  r 

rates  shown  by  tariffs  of  the  earner 
“Character  of  advertising  in  its  effect  newsprint,  Mr.  (Jeoghegan  point 
on  readers  and  extent  of  censorship  of 
advertisements  by  newspapers.  ,  Berause  pubhshers  are  forced  to  w 

“Effect  of  contents  of  newspapers  on  »or  the  protective  wrapping  around  rolK 
circulation ;  news  policy,  editorial  policy,  of  newsprint  paper  the  basis  f 
non-news  features.  newsprint  sale  rates,  Mr.  Geoghegan 

“Effects  of  competition  on  newspapers  Uared,  the  Evening  Star  Ne\\^l 
in  news,  editorials  and  non-news  features.  Company  paid  niore  than  $20,000  ic 
“Extent,  character,  and  influence  of  wrapping  during  19^,  which  it  sold  - 
publicity  and  propaganda  in  newspapers,  a®  waste  pap^  thereby  realizing 
“Comparative  study  of  the  completeness  $2,000  on  an  expenditure  o) 

and  accuracy  of  press  association  news;  $20,000. 

effects  of  the  rewrite  system  on  accuracy  Consignees  are  also  required  to  p! 
in  news.  for  the  interior  wrapping  of  freight  carj 

“A  study  of  methods  of  testing  the  carrying  newsprint,  he  said,  under  « 
knowledge  and  ability  of  reporters,  re-  iM"ice  'arrangement  with  the  manui^ 
write  men,  copy  readers.  turers,  the  cost  of  such  wrapping  ber" 

“Effects  of  syndicates  furnishing  news  figured  in  the  cost  of  paper  loaded 
and  non-news  features.”  cars  at  the  mills.  The  witness  decla 

An  outline  giving  directions  for  analyz-  the  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Comp^ 
ing  newspapers  with  a  table  of  weight,  had  instructed  shippers  to  disregard 
was  presented  also  by  Dr.  Bleyer.  rules  of  the  American  Railway  Assc 

The  significance  of  Prof.  Bleyer’s  pa-  tion  regarding  car-loading  of  newspi 
per  and  of  the  emphasis  given  to  research  paper  and  thereby  greatly  reduced 
in  general  by  the  teachers  of  journalism  damage  loss  in  transit,  due  to  friction  b 
is  that  schools  of  journalism  arc  started  tween  tightly  packed  rolls  of  newsprr 
on  the  task  of  helping  place  ncwspapCT  By  leaving  a  space  between  the  rolls, 
publishing  upon  a  more  scientific  basis,  said,  the  damage  due  to  jolting  of 
The  amount  of  good  or  evil  perfottued  car  had  been  lessened. 


TL 
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WE  RENDER  A 
SERVICE 

specializing  solely  in 
newspaper,  publishing 
aiul  printing  buildings. 
What  this  service  has 
accomplished  will  be 
outlined  on  request. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Newspaper  Buildincs 
Mechanical  Layouts 
Production*  Operati<m 

120  West  42nd  Sl  New  York 


VIILWAIKEK 


it  the  ideal  try-oat  aaarkeL 
Representative  in  tiso  —  not 
too  large  nor  too  small.  Firal 
city  in  diversified  indnatiiee. 
Located  in  world’s  rieheol 
dairying  tectloii.  CoTorod  at 
one  cost  by  the  soU  nse  of — 


J'The  Milwaukee 

OURNAL 

FIRST- by  Mexlt 


First 


in 


923 


The  New  York  Times  in  1923 
published  24, 1 0 1 ,226  agate 

lines  of  advertising,  continuing 
lo  lead  all  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  total  volume.  The 
Times  published  6,730,388  lines 
more  than  the  second  New  York 
newspaper  and  an  excess  of 
more  than  3.000,000  lines  over 
the  combined  volume  of  the  two 
New  York  morning  newspapers 
popularly  classed  with  The 
Times  as  to  quality  of  circula¬ 
tion. 


1,318,272 

LINES  GAIN 
tn 

10  MONTHS 

remarkable  record  of 

The  Washington  Times 

(EVENING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY) 


pOLLAR 

Advertising  and  circulation  managers  are  alreays  on  the  lookout  for  uoa 
ideas  that  will  increase  advertising  receipts  and  n>in  new  circulation.  Your 
idea  for  increasing  advertising  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  yonr  trusnacer. 
but  it  may  be  just  the  thing  that  some  other  manager  wants.  Editor  &  Pi  b 
LiSHER  mil  pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  this  head.  The  fact  lltaf 
the  idea  is  now  being  used  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  (rom  the  departmtnt. 

Address  your  communicatim  to  the  Doll.\r  Puller  Editor.  lyiien  they 
appear  clip  them  and  mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  ideas 
will  not  be  returned. 

A  PUBLISHER  in  the  east  recently  ran  a  $50  Essay  Contest  Page.  Briefly, 
u.sed  a  little  book  scheme  that  helped  the  stunt  is  this :  $50  in  ten  cash  prizes, 
to  boost  his  circulation.  He  bought  an  as-  ranging  from  $2  to  $20.  are  offered  for 
sortment  of  new  books  from  a  jobber  in  the  best  letters  written  by  Duluth  boys 
New  York  at  a  price  that  averaged  about  and  girls  telling  “Why  The  Advertisers 
12c  each.  For  the  most  part  Aey  were  On  The  Essay  Page  Should  Be  Patron- 
publishers’  remainders  but  all  in  first  class  ized.”  The  page  before  the  writer  <:on- 
cemdition.  Then  he  printed  a  coupon  in  tains  about  30  ads  averaging  60  lines 

his  paper  offering  the  choice  of  any  book  apiece.  Small  _  advertisers  in  a  wide 

for  a  coupon  and  25c.  The  books  were  variety  of  businesses  are  lined  up  for 
well  worth  that  price  and  so  while  he  this  stunt — no  doubt  using  more  space 

made  some  money  on  the  idea  he  also  than  they  ordinarily  would  were  it  not 

put  some  pep  into  his  circulation. — Rus-  for  the  contest  feature.  Don’t  fail  to 
sell  Raymond  Voorhees,  General  De-  try  this  one — you  can  sell  it  any  day 


livery,  Miami,  Fla. 


Sometimes  a  little  change  in  contest 
plans  will  stimulate  the  carriers  into  more 
active  subscription  solicitations.  For  in 


in  the  year. — George  C.  Marcley,  Repub¬ 
lican-Journal,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Go  after  some  “get  acquainted”  ad¬ 
vertising  from  your  local  merchants, 
stance,  after  one  manager  had  tried  in  (3ne  large  department  store  used  a  page 


The  Washington  Herald 

(MORNING  AND  SUNDAY) 

recently  purchased  by  the  Hearst 
organization,  is  “keeping  up  with 
The  Times,”  gaining  96,276  lines  in 
foreign  lineage  alone  during  the 
same  period. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE 

Publiiher  and  General  Manager 


vain  to  get  the  boys  interested  in 
straight  contest,  he  launched  a  “horse 
race”  in  which  each  of  the  boys  was 
given  the  name  of  a  horse.  Each  new 


in  each  newspaper  in  its  city  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  all  hs  buyers  and  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  with  brief  sketches  of  their 
business  experience  to  show  what  energy 


subscription  counted  so  many  miles  ac-  and  business  sagacity  is  being  used  to 
cording  to  the  time,  etc,  writh_  the  first  purchase  bargains  to  the  advantage  of 
three  at  the  end  of  the  race  getting  prizes  the  store’s  customers.  Send  one  of  your 
in  cash.— Bert  A.  Teeters,  Lock  Box  solicitors  around  to  broach  this  idea  to 
295,  Springfield,  Ohio.  the  advertising  managers  of  your  big 

-  stores.  The  idea  ought  to  mean  extra 

Each  day  on  the  front  page  Halifax  display  space  in  addition  to  the  regular 

Herald  carries  inset  advertisement  of  a  advertising  of  the  merchants.— David 


Resnick,  St.  Louis  Times. 


local  firm  captioned  “Town  Topics — 

Tid-bits  on  the  Tip  of  Everybody’s 
Tongue.”  The  point  of  the  sub-caption  The  wide-awake  business  manager  of 
is  that  the  advertiser  is  a  candy  manu-  a  Canadian  daily  in  one  of  the  eastern 
facturer.  The  snappy  appearance  and  cities,  who  has  also  control  of  the  adver- 
copy  of  the  ad  together  wdth  its  promi-  rising  conceived  the  idea  of  arranging  a 
nent  position  ensures  practically  a  one  page  of  Father  and  Son  advertising  for 
hundred,  per  crat  _reading.— J.  L.  Love,  three  consecutive  insertions.  Every  firm 
"  "  in  which  a  father  and  at  least  one  son 

were  interested,  was  solicited  to  buy 


27  Wellington  E.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


iTART  1924' 


With  a  Big 
Circulation  Gain 

Follow  the  example  of  leading 
newspapers  who  use  and  endorse 
Hollister  Plan  ('anipaigns.  Admit- 
ledly  supreme  in  building  Circulation. 
8,340  NEW,  paid-inadvance  sub¬ 
scribers  added  to  The  Nashville 
Banner’s  circulation — and  only  two 
of  the  four  periods  of  the  campaign 
ended.  One  more  proof  of  Hollister 
supremacy! 

i 

^  InuDMUnU  DtttM  ArmOMm 
Win  or  write  cMn  ai  NoobvfDa  Banner 


MOLUSTEI^S  CWaJlAnOR 
ORQANIZATICN 

iotJmtitafUmUreeuim 
300  MBOVTT  BLM,  tOORlWRI  ER.Ol 


For  some  time  past  the  Cedar  County  space.  Seven  inches  at  the  top,  full  page. 
News  has  been  publishing  a  front  page  under  the  caption,  were  devoted  to  an 
box  every  week  describing  a  woman  cm-  article  on  Father  and  Son  in  Business, 
tome-  in_  one  of  the  city  stores  which  written  by  the  business  manager.  The 
was  oarried  a  good  sized  advertisement,  page  was  easily  filled,  and  the  special 
the  box  offering  $1.00  to  the  lady  if  she  stunt  attracted  much  attention  to  the 
tyould  call  at  the  office  before  next  pub-  newspaper  as  well  as  to  the  advertisers — 
lication  day  and  claim  it.  We  have  had  W.  McNulty,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Can. 

as  many  as  three  claim  the  same  dollar,  - 

only  the  right  one  getting  it,  of  course.  Tne  Cleveland  Times  recently  ac- 
The  women  watched  the  paper  so  close  quired  the  e.xtreme  good  will  of  all  auto- 
every  week  that  we  have  had  them  tell  mobile  dealers  in  the  district  through  a 
us  that  as  rnany  as  four  friends  called  stunt  that  can  be  varied  in  many  differ- 
their  attention  to  their  published  descrip-  ent  ways  to  serve  many  different  pur- 
tion.  The  News  paid  the  dollar,  so  the  poses.  The  automobile  men  were  to 
merchant  whose  name  was  mentioned  did  have  a  “get  together”  banquet.  The 
not  feel  at  all  bad.  This  can  be  used  Times  prepared  a  special  news  page  of 
by  dailies  in  larger  towns,  in  which  mer-  a  humorous  character  with  many  jibes 
ciiants  would  be  glad  to  pay  larger  at  particular  individuals.  After  the  regu- 
amounts  in  return  for  the  publicity  on  lar  edition  of  the  paper  was  off  the 
the  front  page.  The  smaller  amount  press,  the  front  page  plate  was  removed 
furnish^  by  the  paper,  will  build  most  and  this  special  page  substituted.  The 
good-will  both  ways,  however. — J.  R.  chairman,  at  the  meeting,  suggested  that 
O’Furry,  Pub.  Cedar  City  News,  Hart-  it  might  be  well  to  make  less  noise  be- 
ington,  Nebr.  cause  one  alert  newspaper  had  already 

-  gotten  out  a  special  edition  and  the 

One  of  the  merchants  in  Topeka,  entire  city  was  excited  over  the  wild 
(Kan.),  a  dealer  in  men’s  furnishings  event.  At  this  juncture  shouting  news- 
used  newspaper  display  to  tell  the  pub-  boys  rushed  into  the  banquet  room  and 
lie  that  ten  dollars  would  be  allowed  on  distributed  papers  to  everybody.  Not  one 
old  suits  in  serviceable  condition  if  pre-  of  those  present  proceed^  with  the  next 
sented  when  purchasing  a  new  suit;  the  course  until  the  papers  had  been  thor- 
clothes  which  the  dealer  accumulated  oughly  read.  The  town  is  still  talking 
were  to  be  donated  to  the  poor.  Quite  about  the  stunt — and  automobile  men  are 
a  large  number  of  suits  were  sold  on  for  the  Times.  Incidentally  the  total 
this  plan. — Jas.  W.  Hesse,  Topeka,  Kan.  cost  is  small.  As  local  advertising  pro- 

-  motion  it  is  mighty  effective. — John 

The  Franklin  (Ind.)  Star  in  a  one-  I.ewis  Shissler,  Cleveland  Times. 

column,  full  len^h  advertisement  carries  - 

a  list  of  suggestions  for  want  advertise-  paper  in  Melbourne,  Australia  con- 

ments.  They  are  classified  under  the  fol-  ducted  a  very  popular  contest  la.st  spring, 
lowing  headings:  Sell,  Rent,  Buy,  Em-  Attractive  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
ploy  and  Teach.  Advertising  of  the  best  house  plan  submitted.  Architects 
classified  variety  is  said  to  have  been  and  professionals  were  barred,  the  con- 
increased  following  the  appearance  of  test  was  open,  only,  to  housewives.  As 
this  advertisement. — Yandell  C.  Cline,  the  plans  came  in,  they  were  printed  and 
Columbus,  Indiana.  finally  the  prize  winner  announced.  Many 

- -  fine  plans  were  secured  and  paid  circula- 

Here’s  a  real  live  stunt  that  was  “Put  tion  increased. — Geo.  W.  Watrous,  72 
Over”  by  a  Duluth  paper.  This  paper  Yale  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS  NOW 
irS  THE  STATES 

Largett  aftemoai  dtf  cirwliti—, 
Largcit  aftemoao  arculatka  ia  N«« 
Orlcani  trading  territorr. 

Total  dally  ovar  I^IW 
Total  SuiAiy  ovar  TIM* 

US  advartliAMt 
Ifciaa 

Greateat  record  in  tko  Soatk. 

Gat  complete  information  aa  New 
OrUana  aitnatiao  bofara  daddfaig  aa 
adrertiaing  campaign. 

Reoraaaatad  by 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Cblcago,  Atlanta,  St.  Lmdaw  Yaiiaaa 
Qty,  San  Fr 


S.  C  BECKWITH 

SPEOAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


If  you  want  Evening  Circular 
tion  in  Baltimore  use 

THE  NEWS 

If  you  prefer  Morning 
Circulation  use 

THE  AMERICAN  ’ 

That  is  what  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  are  doing  and  that  is 
what  we  offer  yon. 

NO  FORCED  COMBINA¬ 
TIONS  when  you  huy 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

and  The 

BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 


OVER 


64,000 

LARGEST  EVENING 
CIRCULATION  IN  IOWA 

The 

DesMoines 

Capital 


Canadian  Press  Changes  Finlay  is  succeeded  by  S.  Robertson,  of 

T  T>  the  Ottawa  Bureau.  F.  G.  Aldham, 

Bureau,'  Canadian  Press, ^has  ’  resigned  "ijf  ‘  Otta 

from  the  service  to  enter  the  staff  of  the  ^ccLdS^A  1  Tafsiu  ^ 

Ottawa  Citizen.  He  is  succeeded  by  ^“cceeaed  by  A.  J.  lassell. 

’pr.«  •“  H—  U.di. 

attached  to  the  New  York  staff.  Raine’s  Baseball  Writers’  Association  of 
place  is  taken  by  George  Finlay,  for  some  America  is  giving  a  dinner  in  New  York, 
years  assistant  day  editor  in  Winnipeg.  Jan.  27.  judge  Landis  is  honor  guest. 


EDITORS  RUN  STATE  AFFAIRS 


California’!  Governor  Rewards  19  for 
Their  Campaign  Support 

Governor  Richardson,  of  California, 
opens  the  second  year  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  with  19  of  the  country  editors,  news¬ 
paper  correspondents,  and  printers  who 
supported  him  during  his  campaign  hold¬ 
ing  important  state  positions  under  his 
appointment. 

A  list  of  former  newspaper  workers 
holding  State  offices  under  the  present 
administration  follows : 

Governor’s  office — Richardson,  former 
Berkeley  editor,  governor ;  Harry  Lut- 
gens,  former  Sonoma  editor,  executive 
secretary. 

State  Board  of  Control — George  G. 
Radcliff,  Watsonville  editor,  chairman; 
H.  R.  Braden,  San  Francisco;  printer, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Brewer  Pierce,  former  writer 
of  special  newspaper  articles  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
— M.  F.  Cochrane,  San  Rafael  editor; 
J.  B.  Sanford,  Ukiah  editor. 

State  Board  of  Prison  Directors — 
Emmet  J.  Olmstead,  Petaluma,  editor. 

State  Highway  Commission — W.  F. 
Mixon,  \^Joodland  editor,  secretary;  E. 
R.  Durkee,  former  Sacramento  news¬ 
paper  man,  assistant. 

State  Motor  Vehicle  department — Will 
H.  Marsh,  former  Roseville  editor,  de¬ 
partmental  chief. 

State  printing  department — Frank  J. 
Smith,  San  Francisco  printer;  depart¬ 
mental  chief,  R.  W.  Walker,  Vallejo 
editor,  cost  expert. 

State  Board  of  Education — C.  A. 
Storke,  Santa  Barbara  editor ;  Flor¬ 
ence  O’Brien,  Chico  editor;  S.  D.  Merk, 
Burlingame  editor. 

Board  of  Managers,  Sonoma  State 
Home —  Charles  O.  Dunbar,  Santa  Rosa 
editor. 

State  Land  Settlement  Board — C.  M. 
Wooster,  former  Sacramento  editor. 

State  Banking  Department — Sigmund 
J.  Janas,  former  Sacramento  newspaper 
man,  chief  deputy  bank  examiner. 

Insurance  Commission  —  George  D. 
Squires,  former  newspaper  man,  depart¬ 
mental  chief. 


SUPPLIES  and  EQUIPMENT 


Printers’  Outftttert 

Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  m 
sold.  American  Typefounders*  products,  pim 
ers*  and  bookbinders'  machinery  of  erery  4 
scription.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekag 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Newspaper  Web  Presses 

No.  450 — Hoe  Right  Angle  Quad,  32  pp. 

No.  396— Goss  Straight  Line  Quad,  32  pp. 

No.  433 — Scott  24  pp.  three  deck  press. 

No.  454— Hoe  20  pp.  single  roll  press. 

No.  427 — Goss  half-tone  color  press,  for  comic 
sections,  etc. 

No.  428 — Cottrell  8  pp.  “U”  Web  Press 
No.  241 — Cox  Duplex  flat  bed  press  (In  Canada) 
No.  468— (joss  “Comet”  flat  bed  web  press  8  pp. 
No.  457— Campbell  Multicolor  flat  bed,  8  pp. 
For  details,  address  Baker  Sales  Company,  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale. 

One  model  8  Linotype  machine,  3  magazines, 
4  molds  (2  U.  A.,  1  recess,  1  head  letter)  110 
volts  Jenney  D.  C.  motor,  gas  pot.  In  splen¬ 
did  working  condition.  Price  $2,500,00  f.  o.  b. 
skids  plant,  Norristown  Times  Herald,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.  One  model  8  Linotype  machine, 
3  magazines,  3  molds  (1  U.  A.,  1  recess,  1 
head  letter)  110  volts,  Jenney  D.  C  motor. 
Price  $2,300.00.  One  model  20  Linotype  machine, 
3  head  letter  molds,  7  split  magazines,  110  volts 
Cline  D.  C.  motor.  Price  $2,200.00.  Will  make 
a  reduction  of  10%  to  any  one  purchasing  all 
three  of  these  machines.  Address  Business 
Manager,  Times  Herald,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Cline- WestinghouM  Double-Motor  Drive 
with  full  autometlc  push  buttaa  coBtnL 

USED  BY  THE 

AURORA  BEACON 

Aurora,  Ills. 

We  refer  you  to  them  for  their 
opinion. 


Newspaper  Presses 
Ready  for  You 

Goss  and  Scott  24  Page  Presses. 

Goss,  Hoe  and  Scott  Quadruple 
Presses. 

Hoe  and  Scott  Sextuple  Ma¬ 
chines. 

Scott  Octuple  Machines. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

1441  Monadnock  Block  457  Broadway 


HALF-TONES 


/WEirCTRIcW 
MANF  G.  CO>^ 

CHICAM 


Best  in  the  World 


Made  by 


XUHt  IWTM 


EArritiikN 
Harbrldfa  BnUdliil 
BroRdva,  at  S4th  K. 
NTW  TOBK 


MAIN  OmCE 
FUher  BuUdiiic 
S43  S.  Dnrtnni  Bt 
CmCAOO 


ADDRESSING  and 
MAILING  MACHINES 


Brisacher  Lauda  Newspaper  Ads 

Netvspapers  were  held  up  as  the  best 
advertising  media  in  the  United  States 
for  the  great  Western  concerns  in  a 
speech  given  recently  by  Emil  Brisacher 
before  100  salesmen  of  the  Paraffine 
Companies,  Inc.,  San  Francisco.  Bri¬ 
sacher  said  great  business  houses  are 
realizing  that  continuity  in  advertising  is 
the  secret  of  success.  Leading  dailies 
proved  so  effective  in  presenting  the  com- 
•jiany’s  messages  to  the  public  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  for  1924  will  be 
concentrated  in  them  Brisacher  said. 
Last  year’s  results  from  newspaper  space, 
he  characterized  as  “marvelous.” 


SERVICE 

Repair  Parts  for  every  Goss 
Press  or  Stereotype  machine  arc 
carried  in  serially  numbered 
stock  bins  at  our  Chicago  Plant. 

Orders  are  shipped  immediately 
— including  those  received  by  the 
"man  on  watch”  nights,  Simdays 
and  holidays. 

This  service  has  no  parallel  in  the 
industry.  How  vital  it  is,  our  cus¬ 
tomers  keenly  appreciate. 


Any  mail  list  of  over  3,000 
can  be  handled  more  economi¬ 
cally  with  our  improved  method 
than  any  other  system. 

Get  away  from  Linotype  and 
Galley  system.  Put  the  mail  list 
in  the  circulation  department. 

One  person  can  keep  up  a 
daily  list  of  about  25,000  names, 
making  all  corrections  and  ad¬ 
ditions. 

Write  us  for  particulars  giv¬ 
ing  size  of  list  and  frequency  of 
issue,  and  a  list  of  the  users  of 
our  system. 

POLLARD-ALLING  MFG.  CO. 

220-230  West  19th  St..  New  York  City 


For  One  Hundred  Yenrs  the  I  enilii. 
Designers  end  Manufacturere  of  News¬ 
paper  Preesee  and  Printing  Machiaary 
of  All  Kinds 

Quality  First — 
Progress  Always 

We  always  carry  a  lull  line  of  press 
snd  Stereo-room  supplies,  includinc 
blankets  of  all  kinds,  knives,  mbbers, 
cheek  woods,  matrix  paper,  imported 
and  domestic  tissue,  brushes,  chem¬ 
icals,  counters,  pap«  roll  trudes,  etc., 
all  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with 
Hoe  high  quality. 


504-520  GRAND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

No.  7  Water  Street  Tribune  Bidldlng 
Baeten,  Maes.  Chicago,  llUaela 


Holmes  Quits  Newspaper  Work 

George  R.  Holmes,  assistant  telegraph 
editor,  Bronx  Home  News,  New  York, 
has  joined  advertising  dejiartment  of  S. 
K.  F.  Industries,  Inc.,  ball  bearing  manu¬ 
facturers,  New  York.  He  was  formerly 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the  Edi- 
■son  Storage  Battery  Company ;  assistant 
editor.  Science  and  Invention,  and  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  metropolitan  dailies. 
Mr.  Holmes  is  a  Sphinx  Club  member 
and  an  associate  member  of  the  A.  1. 
E.  E.  and  I.  R.  E. 


Composing  Room 
Steel  Equipment 


its  worth  as  em¬ 
phasized  by  users 


—“helped  us  out  of  some  of  our 
worst  labeling  troubles," 

The  Xoming  Kepublicsn, 
Findlay,  Ohio. 


We  manufacture  in  steel 
everything  in  the  way  of 
equipment  for  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  such  as  Makeup 
Tablet,  Galley  Dumps,  Cor¬ 
recting  Banks,  Type  Cab¬ 
inets,  Galley  Cabinets, 
Pressed  Steel  Galleys,  Port¬ 
able  Page  Trucks,  etc.,  etc. 
Write  us  when  in  the  mar- 
kcL 


— “satisfied  it  is  the  best  we  hsvs 
ever  used.” 

The  Ann  Arbor  Times  Haws, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Bell  Host  to  Staff 

Frank  G.  Bell,  president.  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News,  was  host  to  memliers  of 
the  newspaper  family  at  their  annual 
Christinas  party  and  luncheon.  Gifts 
were  exchanged  between  the  99  persons 
present.  Capt.  F.  M.  Grisham,  compos¬ 
ing  room,  was  especially  honored,  the 
occasion  marking  his  50th  anniversary 
with  the  News.  He  received  $50  in  gold, 
one  dollar  for  every  year  of  his  life  with 
the  newspaper.  This  is  the  fourth  year 
of  the  News  Christmas  party. 


^  PASTE  ^ 
POWDER 
for  mailing  rooms 


‘Quick  Stick  is  sura  a  sticker. 
The  Springfield  Daily  Sun, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

3724  So.  Rockwell  Street 
Ckicago,  III. 


Made  from  pure  vegetable  gum — won’t  sour  or  mold. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  PASTE  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  5,  1924 


Introduction  to  Employer  and  Employee 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A  WORD  for  advortiaenMBta  undar  this  ' 
C  iha^cadoB.  Cash  with  onlar.  For 
one  inaertian  (adv.  not  to 

i  St  wofds)  FREE. _ 

Manager  Available, 
man.  Age  thirty.  Married.  Ten 
^  enperience  large  metropolitan  dailies, 
advertising  manager.  Competent  to 
full  responsibility  advertising  depart- 
rtit  daily  paper.  Have  had  complete  charge 
local  display,  merchandising  service  and 
tiooal  advertising  departments.  Now  em- 
ored.  References  exceptional  as  to  character 
,(i  ability  as  a  producer.  C-923,  Editor  & 
iihliiker. _ _ 

Manager-Solicitor. 
ilHi.|rade  copy-writer,  layout  man  and  sales 
nmpondent  seeks  small  city  connection 
Ifcroig  real  future.  Box  C-928,  Editor  & 

hlisker. _ 

n  Manager, 

nployed  seeks  position  with  paper  in 
miemu.  Central  part  preferred.  Can  fur- 
ish  best  of  references  as  to  character  and 
hilitr.  Address  C-929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■don  Manager  (I.CM.A.) 
ymrs’  experience,  morning  or  evening 
vspsper.  Four  years  in  present  position. 
Tears  of  age.  C-884,  care  Editor  &  Pub- 


lion  Manager, 
ge  35.  qualified  through  years  of  successful 
iperience;  character  and  ability  markedly 
hove  the  average.  The  most  minute  investi- 
atk*  into  past  experience  and  references  are 
diafly  invited.  Entire  ex^rience  has  been 
cities  under  100,000  impufatinn.  Full  particu- 
rill  be  given  in  first  letter.  No  objection 
kcation  or  size  of  city.  Position  must  be 
rmanent.  Write  C-933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Manager 

Vith  wide  working  knowledge  of  practical  de- 
eiopnent  methods  and  ability  to  procure  quick 
rsults  on  multiply  ads,  descriptive  copy,  more 
fsertions,  reader  interest  and  weak  classihca- 

eight  years*  experience.  Thoroughly  ac- 
uainted  with  Ba.sil  ll.  Smith  System.  Always 
mployed.  Elxcellent  endorsements.  Age  X, 
hree  dependents.  Services  available  immedi* 
Box  200,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Yeu  Need  Display  Advertising  Solicitor 
hose  monthly  sales  are  from  50  to  82  per 
L’nt  of  total  local,  three  times  amount  of 
r>y  other  solicitor  on  present  position,  who 
rehled  all  display  sales  records  of  other  years, 
eat  op^sition  four  fold,  with  three  men  to 
ir  one?  Have  been  beaten  only  four  issues 
15  months  by  exposition,  never  any  month, 
l'<)se  success  is  not  unusual  hut  persistent — 
ho  believes  early  bird  gets  the  worm  and 
•t  the  ad  today  let  opposition  get  “next  ad.** 

I  not  only  sell  for  you,  but  merchandise  for 
iitTchant,  who  trusts  me  with  this  cost  code, 
rekj  my  advice,  listens  to  reason,  has  faith 
T  my  “reason**  because  I  talk  business  not 
M  knock,  keep  plugging.  Figures 

I  crave  no  titles  or  name  on  office 
^  cam  $100.00  weekly  and  if  you  arc 
Rive  me  a  percent  and  you  will 
guo  to  have  me  on  salary.  My  references 
‘rp  from  merchants  and  a  “first  newspaper.** 
1***^”^  employed  Middle  West,  prefer 
East  Before  replying  understand  me.  I  am 
not  a  noater'-one  position  seven  years,  last 
y*4r^  this  one  two  and  1*11  write  you 
why  I  advertise.  I  am  not  drunk  with  Orcus 
AdvCTWing  or  sell  them  once,  afraid  to  go 
hack.  rU  not  startle  you  with  caliope  or  brass 
huttooi  and  make  you  rebates  each  month. 
IXmt  demand  unreasonable  things  for  I  want 
^  you  WRITE  and  SELL  the  copy 

and  if  you  can  tiake  illustrations  from  black 
and  white  t  draw  MY  OWN.  Tell  me  truth - 
opportunity  ^  offered  and  don*t  make 
death-bed’*  promises.  I  play  square,  am  not 
a*  yoo  may  think  this  ad  sounds, 
ohue  you  are  investigating  1*11  do  likewise, 
i^t  answer  this  if  $100  weekly  is  too  much, 
■grantee  every  statement;  bluffing  would 
^  taking  bread  and  butter  from  my  wife  and 
two  children  and  I  am  W  and  know  better, 
am  not  pleasure  seeking  but  opportunity 
Nuntag  and  if  you  are  sold  Box  C-932.  Editor 

i„!rr ’"y  confidential  ere 
'iMitnl,  for  14  years  back. 


in  in**!!  **ceptional  ability,  experienced 

v.™*  departments  of  the  newspaper  business, 
,  ^*P»ble  wnter  with  a  national  reputation 
j  business  builder,  thoroughly  trained  in 
mechanical,  editorial  and  business  depart- 
-1^  ’  ®^xs  apposition  with  a  daily  paper  in 

to  ""ddle  west  ^lendid  references 

ttan  connect  with  a  high -grade 

“»»-  Address  C-«31,  care  Editor  &  PubUsher. 


Managing  Editor. 

Washington  corres^ndent  and  editor  of  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  desires  to  locate  permanently 
in  small  city  on  live  daily  as  managing  or 
city  editor.  Can  handle  combination  wire  and 
local  desk,  or  will  take  combination  street  and 
desk  job.  Young,  college  educated,  soundly 
schooled  in  joum^ism.  In  no  hurry  but  plan 
to  locate  sorm  in  small  city.  Hilton  Butler, 
480  House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 

Experienced  Editorial  Writer 

wants  situation  on  Republican  daily  newspaper. 

Wtit.  C-937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor 

Of  br(.)ad  experience,  with  unbroken  record  of 
success,  now  with  large  daily,  voluntarily 
seeks  desirable  connection  on  afternoon  paper 
in  city  of  20,000  or  larger.  Young,  aggressive, 
with  sound  judgment,  initiative  and  ideas. 
Knows  news  and  men  and  how  to  handle  both. 
Exceptionally  good  organizer  and  strong  writer. 
College  man  with  no  bad  habits.  Not  a  cheap 
man  but  a  good  one.  Eight  years  on  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  desk.  Details  and  references 
gladly  supplied.  Address  C-921,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Newspaperman. 

Seeks  city  editor’s  desk  on  New  England 
daily.  Address  Box  C-919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publishers. 

Do  you  want  an  Advertising  Manager.  One 
who  can  build  display  or  classified  advertising. 
Years  of  siuxessful  advertising  promotion. 
Gulf  Coast  or  Pacific  Coast  preferred.  Let¬ 
ters  and  records  if  interested.  Address  C-918, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter, 

willing  .and  capable  of  doing  anything  from 
district  work  to  foreign  correspondence,  must 
break  back  into  game.  24  years  old,  healthy, 
single.  Christian,  college  education.  C-89S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  Specializing  m  Articles 
and  editorials  relating  civic  and  industrial 
rlevelnpment,  interviews  with  leading  local  per¬ 
sonalities.  coal,  housing,  some  politics,  wishes 
I»osition  on  Independent  or  Democratic  daily. 
College  graduate.  Twenty-eight  years  old. 
Now  or*nnectcd.  C-934,  Editor  &  ^Wisher. 

Situation  Wanted  aa  Mechanical  Superintendent 
or  as  Foreman  of  Pressroom  of  newspaper, 
afternoon  preferred,  in  city  of  75,000  or  over. 
18  years*  experience,  5  years*  actual  pressroom 
experience,  13  years*  experience  as  press 
erector  and  service  man  for  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.  Also  have  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  all  mechanical  departments  of  a 
newspaper.  Employed  at  present  by  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Co.,  as  service  and  trouble 
man.  Desire  to  leave  road  and  settle  down. 
C-901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Telegraph 

or  general  news  editor,  wide  experience  lead¬ 
ing  dailies,  available  January  14.  C-930, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted. 

position  as  business  manager  daily  newspaper. 
Party  now  occupying  position  in  same  capacity, 
having  lieen  with  present  employers  ten  years, 
quadrupling  business.  Now  manager  leading 
middle  west  evening  daily.  References.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  C-926,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor  and  Copy  Writer. 
Experienced,  prefer  west  or  mid-west  position. 
C-916,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertlsainsnte  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 

Circulatian  Manager. 

Salary  and  attractive  bonus  proposition  to  a 
circulation  builder  who  can  produce;  hard 
work  and  persistent  plugging  against  stiff 
competition;  do  not  want  an  “efficiency  ex¬ 
pert**  but  a  man  who  builds  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation.  State  where  you  have  produced  re¬ 
sults.  Middle  west  newspaper  15,000.  Ad¬ 
dress  C'905,  care  Editor  8c  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Who  has  ambitions  to  get  ahead  but  who  has 
reached  the  limits  of  possible  promotion  in 
present  location.  Must  have  had  experience 
in  hiring  and  training  canvassers  and  be 
willing  to  locate  permanently  in  some  large 
cities  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Further 
expansion  of  already  large  circulation  organ¬ 
ization  creating  several  desirable  positions  with 
earning  possibilities  ranging  from  $2,600  to 
$5,000  per  year.  Answer  with  full  particulars 
regarding  last  ten  years*  experience,  and  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  personal  habits  and  character. 
Ernest  A.  Scholz,  Circulation  Director,  But- 
terick  iSiblishing  Company,  Btitterick  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


Editorial  Writer 

On  Middle  West,  Democratic  Paper,  City  of 
45,000.  Good  opportunity  for  man  of  good 
character  and  ability,  otate  experience  and 
^ve  reference.  Address  C-922,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Two  Real  Reporters. 

Must  be  able  to  write  with  a  i^p  and  pun^ 
backed  by  a  personality  that  will  make  their 
work  stand  out  and  give  our  newspaper  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  different  flavor  in  highly  competitive 
field.  Our  $40  a  week  staff  is  filled;  if  you 
don’t  have  the  qualities  noted  above  don’t 
write.  C-938,  Editor  8c  Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Combination  web  pressman  and  stereotyper 
for  Southern  California  open  shop  afternoon 
newspaper.  Good  working  conditions,  wages 
and  pennanency  assured  high  class  man.  Ad¬ 
dress  C-906,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  Editor. 

A  young  and  ambitious  editor  with  reasonable 
experience  and  clean  record  who  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  invest  $10,000  to  $15,000  capital,  would 
do  well  to  communicate  with  the  writer  at 
once.  This  being  a  bonafide  and  urgent  prop¬ 
osition.  it  would  be  idle  to  communicate  unless 
capital  is  actually  available.  Proposition  is 
evening  paper  in  medium  sized  city  in  east, 
north  central  section.  Box  C-92S,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  WORD  for  advertfsemeiits  under  this 
classification.  Cadi  with  order. 

California  Daily  for  Sale. 

In  growing  city  of  6,000.  Plant  modem  in 
every  detail,  big  circulation,  advertising  and 
job  printing  patronage.  Absolutely  dominates 
its  field  and  making  money.  Price  $35,000.00. 
Parties  interested  must  satisfy  owner  they  have 
at  least  $20,000  available  for  cash  payment. 
Nothing  less  considered.  No  lease.  No  trade. 
.Address  C-935,  care  Editor  8c  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Wanted. 

I  am  in  the  market  immediately  for  evening 
newspaper  in  Ohio  or  Indiana  or  East.  Would 
not  consider  proposition  in  city  under  25.000 
nor  city  where  there  arc  more  than  two  news¬ 
papers.  Am  in  position  to  pay  $50,000  to 
$100,000  cash.  Prefer  Republican  or  Indepen¬ 
dent  paper.  Am  now  publisher  of  paper  in  city 
of  quarter  of  a  million  but  desire  to  control 
outright  and  will  consider  much  smaller  city. 
Answers  confidential.  Box  C-924,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Philadelphia  Representative. 

Mechanical  Engineer  has  office  and  acquainted 
with  the  composing  room  trade  desires  some 
good  accounts.  C-915,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

To  the  Business  Manager 
who  can  buy  $5,000  stock  in  morning  south¬ 
west  paper  ^  I  will  ^  give  an  additional  same 
amounL  With  his  investment  all  indebtedness 
will  be  paid  and  balance  used  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation.  Address  Box  €-930,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURE  ARTICLES 

A  WORD  for  advertisenaente  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 


Publishers-^  Attention ! 

We  furnish  MSS  on  all  subjects  by  competent 
authors.  Will  take  advertising  in  exchange 
for  all  or  part  of  our  service.  Reasonable 
rates.  Write  us  your  wants.  Literary  Bureau 
Pub.  Dept.  MOJ4,  Hannibal,  Ma 


BOOKS,  ETC 

A  WORD  for  advw  ti— ssnts  ladar  this 
classification.  Cash  with  ordsr. 


Breaking  Into  the  Magazines 
is  easy  if  you  let  The  Writer’s  Digest, 
America’s  leading  magazine  for  writers,  tell 
you  how.  Filled  with  brass-tack  articles  on 
yrriting  and  selling  photoplays,  stories,  poms, 
songs,  feature  articles,  etc.,  by  America’s 
foremost  writers.  Write  today  for  free  sam¬ 
ple  copy.  Writer’s  Digest,  8^  Butler  Build¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


— Sales — 
Appraisals 


Palmer,  DeWitt 
&  Palmer 

PmeifU  Com  K*prumMt<M 
M.  C.  MOORS  SU  Cuoa  OtH. 

B.T.ri7  Hull,  Calif. 


Daily  &  Weakly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE  PAPERS 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Nmcspapsr  and  Magmimm 
Propmtim 

Times  Building,  New  York 

EitaHitktd  t91S 


^WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  ^ 

■Y^^E  HE  SCOOTIWO  aftw  two 
nowtpaper  men — a  clxniflod 
adTertiiin,  inxiu.,er  worth  14.000; 
a  circulation  mana,er  who  ratea 
around  $6,500.  Positions  are  in 
the  ICiddle-Wect.  Each  calla  for 
record  of  sncceesful  pwformaao. 
in  hi,  league  cities.  Wire  ns, 
and  mail  all  essential  facta.  Mo 
adranc  fee;  fair  commissions 
from  men  placed. 

Fernald's  Exchange. Inc 

Third  NarX  B'lo'g..  Springfield,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  SERVICES 

A  WORD  for  a<Krwtieesnmit»  usulm-  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 


At  Your  Sarviee. 

Social  rrports,  trade  news  and  features,  as- 
siftnments,  etc.,  with  your  own  ratea  appira,. 
“Accuracy  First”  Trade  News  Service,  Lock 
Box  29S,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Wa  caa  faicraaa.  yvor  bssriBaa*— ,«■ 
want  K  incriaaid. 

You  hasra  thonght  of  prsss  deWag* 
yourssH  But  lot  us  tsB  ynu  hw  prsss 
cUppiags  can  ba  nnda  a  bsssinaaa-bsddar 
for  yon. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St,  N.  Y.  City 

EstabUsbad  a  Qtartar  sf  a  Csatm  y 


IMTEEMATIOMAL  PAPER  COKPAMT. 

New  York,  December  26,  1023. 

The  Board  of  DIrectore  bore  declared  a  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent.  (1^%)  on  the  preferred  capital  stock  of 
this  Company,  payable  January  15.  1924,  to  pre¬ 
ferred  stockholdeni  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  Jsnnsry  7th,  1924. 

OWEIN  SHEPHERD,  Treasnrer. 


Dixon  Joins  Bowman  Company 

Willard  J.  Dixon,  member  of  the 
Chicago  law  firm  of  Peaks,  Bunch  & 
Latimer,  has  joined  the  Bowman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  as  assistant  to  A.  H. 
Bowman,  president  of  the  organizatiem 
and  editor  of  the  Evanston  (111.)  News- 
Index,  published  by  that  firm.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  company  is  completing  the  sale 
of  a  $150,000  bond  issue  on  the  new  plant 
of  tlie  company  in  Evanston. 

Wood  Heads  Skip  News  Men 

Samuel  Americus  Wood,  New  York 
Herald,  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Ship  News  Reporters’  Association 
at  the  annual  election.  Harry  P.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Evening  World,  was  choser 
vice-president;  John  Regan,  New  Yf 
City  News  Association,  re-elected  sec 
tary;  and  Martin  Petry,  Tribune,  eW' 
treasurer. 
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BILLY  STIFF 


by  Aleunifer 

A  Strip  Feature 


with  a  PUNCH! 

‘Proofs  on  request 


ART  CRAFTS  GUILD,  Inc. 


510  N.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EXPLOIT  &  ADVENTURE 

A  Suday  Fealare  Tbt  Rings  Trne! 


Authentic  narratives  by 
world-famous  explorers, 
hunters  of  big  game  and 
adventurers.  The  tang  of 
wild  life,  thrills  and 
dangers  on  a  background 
of  actual  experience. 


Truthlul,  I’ital,  Stimuhaing 
In  Full  Page  Mats,  Illustrated. 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Ma.iirrtilian  Elser^  Jr,,  General  Manager, 
160  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


W  ITII  special  writers 
•  and  photographers 
covering  all  parts  of  the 
world,  NEA  furnishes 
Full  Service  clients  the 
best  of  news  pictures  and 
news  feature  stories. 


W rite  for  samples  and  rates. 


j^nCASEMCINCjf^ 

vA  3lifi7Vyi‘2oow.3BD.8ntcET.  v'i 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HUNCHES  i 


Memacing  editors  and  city  editors  are  almtayt  on  the  loohont  newt  and 
feature  ideas  that  can  be  used  locally.  Eoitos  k  PuBUtHU  wSl  fay  $1  for 
each  hunch  published  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  fcanrh  it  now  beint 
worked  successfully  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  this  department.  Address 
your  contributiosu  to  the  HuMca  Eoitob.  IVhen  th^  apfinr.  cli^them  and 


mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  hunches  will  not  be  returned. 


TN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  automobile 
is  killing  more  people  every  month  in 
America  than  are  being  killed  with  pis¬ 
tols  or  blackjacks  or  dirk-knives,  and  also 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  more 
or  less  seriously  injured  by  automobiles 
are  numt)ered  by  thousands,  a  Pacific 
coast  daily  is  fostering  a  safety  cam- 


position.  What  is  the  chief  objection 
of  them  all?  This  might  be  a  help  to 
those  without  a  position,  in  telling  them 
what  to  do»and  what  not  to  do  in  mak¬ 
ing  application  for  a  job. — Jas.  \V.  Hesse, 
Topeka,  Kans. 


What  company  or  organization  in  your 
paign  with  the  end  in  view  of  organizing  city  uses  the  telephone  most?  This  idea 
the  motorists  of  its  city  into  a  Careful  can  be  worked  into  a  general  story  deal- 
Drivers’  club.  The  membership  fees  of  ing  with  “business  by  telephone"  and  the 
this  club  are  nothing.  The  membership  general  dependency  of  everyday  business 


Raggedy 

Ann 


Johnny  Gruelle 
is  the  world’s 
cleverest  juvenile 
fiction  genius. 
He  writes  and 
illustrates  our 
little  daily  bed¬ 
time  story. 


A  Nw  Yark  Corwntka 
eortn  Jh.  Hnaa,  Gm.  Mgr. 

«Mg.  N«w  York 


card  is  a  red  and  white  metal  disc,  which 
attached  to  the  radiator  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  indicates  that  the  driver  of  the 
machine  has  pledged  himself  to  obey 
traffic  rules  and  laws  and  respect  the 
rights  of  other  motorists  and  pedestrians. 
It  is  a  good  stunt.  The  pledge  is  as 
follows : 

I  promise  to  drive  carefully  at  all 
times,  observing  all  safety  rules,  traffic 
laws  and  ordinances. 

I  will  not  dispute  the  right-of-way  at 
intersections. 

I  will  see  that  the  brakes  on  my  car 
are  always  effective. 

I  will  stop,  look  and  listen  at  all  rail¬ 
way  and  street  car  crossings. 

1  will  always  signal  to  the  driver  be¬ 
hind  when  turning  or  stopping. 

1  will  cross  all  intersections  and  enter 
all  main  arteries  of  traffic  under  control. 

I  will  observe  school  traffic  signs,  drive 
carefully  where  children  are  playing  in 
streets  and  respect  the  rights  of  p^es- 
trians. 

I  will  do  my  part  to  reduce  the  fright¬ 
ful  number  of  automobile  wrecks,  casual¬ 
ties  and  fatalities. — D.  H.  Talmadge,  193 
X.  Commercial  St.,  Salem,  Ore. 


affairs  upon  wire  communication.  The 
telephone  company  may  be  induced  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  individuals  and  companies  spend 
each  month  for  their  service. — A.  C.  R., 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


Uhonids 

Company 

deneral  Offices’ 
Memphis,  —  Tenn 


We  iMCi'ease  ijoui* 
Local  Displave 
10,000  lines  Moiilhlu 
h'/f/r  Our 

e/7 

Weeklp  Business 
Revieuj  Pu^e 


Looh  us  up  ill 
Dull  07-  lit'adsfi-e^iW. 


The  postman  deserves  a  little  credit 
after  the  holiday  grind.  Visit  your  post 
ofl^e  and  try  to  get  some  figure  from 
the  postmaster.  Amount  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  mail ;  how  long  it  took  to  clean 
the  post  office  of  this  matter ;  how  much 
material  was  consigned  to  the  Dead  Let¬ 
ter  office;  number  of  hours  some  car¬ 
riers  worked  in  a  day ;  approximate  num¬ 
ber  of  stamps  sold  during  the  Xmas  sea¬ 
son.  Then  talk  with  the  carriers.  Those 
fellows  have  loads  of  human  interest 
stories.  Some  are  humorous,  others  sad. 
.^nd  the  best  part  of  it  is  they  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  about  them.  The  smaller 
the  town  the  better  the  story. — R.  C. 
Bolton,  Jr..  31S  West  97th  St.,  New  York 
Gty,  N.  Y. 


An  interesting  story,  readable  and 
adaptable  to  all  lines  where  the  venture 
is  large  enough  can  be  secured,  through 
an  illustrative  article  which  will  show 
how  a  department  store  is  operated.  Any 
article  can  be  taken  tor  illustration.  Fol¬ 
low  a  piece  of  dress  goods  from  whole¬ 
salers  or  jobber  through  market,  special 
buyers  and  finally  to  the  bargain  table. 
The  variety  of  buyers  in  a  store,  their 
duties  and  ramifications  of  the  business 
which  operates  so  clock-like  would  prove 
something  new  to  everyone.-^L.  J.  Jelli- 
son,  Dubuque  Times-Journal,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


A  local  authority  on  interior  decora¬ 
tion  will  be  glad  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  subject  for  your  paper 
free  of  charge  if  you  tickle  his  vanity 
with  the  u.se  of  his  name  over  the  stories. 
This  is  a  subject  in  which  most  women 
and  many  men  are  interested.  Around 
it  you  can  easily  build  up  a  page  of  ad¬ 
vertising  from  dealers  in  wall  papers, 
paints,  curtains  and  draperies,  furniture, 
rugs,  and  so  on. — David  Resnick,  St. 
I7)uis  Times. 


There  is  a  good  story  just  now  in  the 
average  night  school  system.  In  many 
cities  it  is  claimed  the  attendance  at  these 
night  classes  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  foreigners.  In  other  words  some 
educators  say  the  American  young  men 
and  girls  who  are  working  days  are  too 
busy  with  social  functions  to  bother  with 
schwis  in  the  evening.  Facts  and  figures 
on  such  a  situation  could  be  obtained 
from  superintendents  and  teachers  and 
some  timely  comment  either  touching  on 
the  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  or  on  the  desire  of 
many  foreigners  to  advance  in  English, 
etc.  The  story  could  also  be  written  into 
an  effective  lesson  for  the  young  men 
and  women  now  spurning  educational  ad¬ 
vantages. — T.  J.  B.,  Scranton  Times, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Million 

Dollar 

Hearst 

Features 


Tk«  World’s  Grootost  CircoUtiot] 
Bofldors 


Intematioiial 
Feahire  Senrice,  Inc. 
IW  York 


FarEvtning 

bilsrnational  News  Service 


as.  now  Yafk 


An  attractive  feature  that  has  proven 
popular  in  the  Boston  Post  is  the  print¬ 
ing  of  facsimile  photographs  of  the 
handwriting  of  aged  residents  of  New 
England  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  despite 
their  advanced  age,  their  penmanship  still 
is  excellent.  The  daily  feature  has  caused 
much  good  natured  rivalry  among  aged 
residents,  resulting  in  a  flood  of  letters 
containing  specimens  of  handwriting  of 
the  writer  to  show  proof  that  they  have 
claim  to  membership  in  the  A1  class. — 
C.  L.  Moody,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Telegram- 
News. 


What  are  the  first  things  an  employer 
looks  for  in  an  applicant  for  a  position 
in  any  capacity?  Various  employers  have 
certain  things  which  they  invariably  look 
for  in  a  person  who  is  applying  for  a 


Editors  are  often  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  some  of  the  extremely 
miscellaneous  but  choice  titbits  that  come 
to  their  knowledge  or  their  desk.  W.  C 
Edwards,  editor  of  the  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle,  has  ca(MtaIized  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  into  a  popular  daily 
feature  under  the  standing  head.  “Round 
About  Town.”  Here  are  “junked” — or 
rather,  carefully  arranged — the  interviews 
with  former  residents,  the  editorial  com¬ 
ment.  and  Hie  varied  bits  of  localized  in¬ 
formation  that  most  editors  simply  run 
in  a  column  w-ith  all  the  personals.  This 
column  is  the  one  place  in  this  paper 
that  editorial  and  news  mingle  and  the 
result  is  a  readable  column  which  far 
exceeds  in  merit  the  injection  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  editorial  comment  into  news 
.  stories,  as  is  still  done  bv  many 
"weakly”  editors,  and  some  daily  ones. 
This  column  has  become  so  popular  that 
it  was  taken  from  the  inside  and  now 
occupies  the  left-hand  column  of  the 
front  page.  For  this  Texas  college  town 
of  7,000,  this  column  has  as  much  force 
as  Arthur  Brisbane’s  “Today”  in  certain 
metropolitan  papers.  The  best  thing 
about  “Round  About  Town”  is  that  it 
is  entirely  local  and  these  small  town 
papers  certainly  do  need  more  emphasis 
on  the  local  end. — Florence  Whittier 
Tisdel,  213  West  Gandy,  Denison,  Tex. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL 

SYNDICATE  , 

213  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md 


America’s  Best 
Mag2izine  Pages 

Daily  emd  Sunday 


Newspaper  feature  Servied 


Z4\  WEST  S8TH  STREET 
Now  York  City 


